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PREFACE 

THOfiB who have the pJoasuro of attend- 
ing tbo opening meotingH of achoolfl and 
colleges, and of giving away prizes and 
certificates, are generally expected at the 
same time to offer such words of connsel 
and encouragement as the experience of 
the world might enable them to give to 
those who are entering life. 

Having been myself when young rather 
prone to suffer from low spirits, I have 
at several of these gatherings taken the 
opportunity of dwelling on the privileges 
and hleMUdgs we enjoy » and 1 reprint hare 
iih* iRbstonoe of some of theae addliiMei 
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(omitting what was special to the circum- 
stances of each case, and treely making 
any alterations aSid additions which have 
since occurred to me), hoping that the 
thoughts and quotations in which I have 
myself found most comfort may perhaps 
be of use to others also. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I 
have not by any means referred to all the 
sources of happiness open to us, some 
indeed of the greatest pleasures and bless- 
ings being altogether omitted. 

In reading over the proofs 1 feel that 
some sentences may appear too dogmatic, 
but I hope that allowance will be made 
for the circumstances under which they 
were delivered. 


Hxoh Elhs, 

Dow», Kxnt, 1^87. 



PEEJ^AOE 

TO THE TWENTIETH EDITION 

A LECTURE which I delivered three years 
ago at the Working Men’s College, and 
which forms the fourth chapter of this 
book, has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion. The Pall Mall Gazette took 
up the subject and issued a circular to 
some of those best qualified to express an 
opinion. This elicited many interesting 
replies, and some other lists of books 
were drawn up. When my book was 
translated, a similar discussion took place 
in dermany. The result has been very 
gratifying, and after carefully considering 
the suggestions whioh have been made, I 
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Bee no reason for any material change in 
the first list. I had not presumed to form 
a list of my own,*hor did I profess to give 
my own favourites. My attempt was to 
give those most generally recommended 
by previous writers on the subject. In 
the various criticisms on my list, while 
large additions, amounting to several 
hundred works in all, have been pro- 
posed, very few omissions have been 
suggested. As regards those works with 
reference to which some doubts have been 
expressed — namely, the few Oriental 
books. Wake’s Apostolic Fathers, etc. — I 
may observe that I drew up the list, not 
as that of the hundred best books, but, 
which is very different, of those which 
have been most frequently recommended 
as best worth reading. 

For instance as regards the i^kekinff 
and the Analects of Confucius, I iiitst 
humbly confess that I do not 
'i(Ure either ; but 1 3!ecoim»ey4d:'tlK^ 
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because they are held in the most pro- 
found veneration by the Chinese race, 
containing 400,000,000 oi»our fellow-men. 
I may add that both works are quite 
short. 

The Rama/yami and Maha Bharata 
(as epitomised by Wheeler) and St. 
Hilaire’s Bouddha are not only very 
interesting in themselves, but very im- 
portant in reference to our great oriental 
Empire. 

The authentic writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers are very short, being indeed 
comprised in one small volume, and as 
the only works (which have come down 
to us) of those who lived with and knew 
the Apostles, they are certainly well worth 
reading. 

I have been surprised at the great 
divergence of opinion which has been 
expressed. Nine lists of some length 
l^ave been published. These lists contain 
some thieie hundred works not meniabned 
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by me (without, however, any correspond- 
ing omissions), and yet there is not one 
single book which occurs in every list, or 
even in half of them, and only about half 
a dozen which appear in more than one 
of the nine. 

If these authorities, or even a majority 
of them, had concurred in their recom- 
mendations, I would have availed myself 
of them ; but as they differ so greatly I 
will allow my list to remain almost as 1 
first proposed it. I have, however, added 
Kalidasa’s Sahmtala or The Lost Ring, 
and Schiller’s William Tell, omitting, in 
consequence, Lucretius and Miss Austen : 
Lucretius because though his work is 
most remarkable, it is perhaps too difficult 
and therefore less generally suitable than 
most of the others in the list ; and Miss 
Austen because English noveHsts were 
somewhat over-represented. 

Hiqb Elhs, 

Down, Kbnt, A'ugmt 18&0. 
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*'* All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to the wise man poits au<I happy havena/' 

SHAKKBJ*fDAitHI. 

Some murnlnr, when wky is clear 

And wholly bn<^ht to view. 

If one small si^ock of dark ax)pear 
III their groat heaven of bine. 

And some with tliankful love aro fiird 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of GofFs good nnu’cy gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In ]:>alaces aro heai'ts that ask, 

In discontent and pride, 

"Why life is such a droaiy task, 

And all goo<l things denied. 

And hearts m poorest Imts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not over seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made.’* 


Tb-woh: 



CHAPTER 1 

THE DUTY OP HAPPINESS* 

If a man is unhappy, this must be his own fault ; for God 
made all men to be happy/’ — E piotetus. 

Life is a great gift, and as we reach 
years of discretion, we most of us natur- 
ally ask ourselves what should be the 
main object of our existence. Even those 
who do not accept “ the greatest good 
of the greatest number ” as an absolute 
rule, will yet admit that we should all 
endeavour to contribute as far as we 
may to the happiness of others. There 
are many, however, who seem to doubt 
whether -it is right that we should try 
to be happy ourselves. Our own hap- 

^ The suhatanoe of this was delivered at the iSarris 
Institute, Preston. 
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piness ought not, of course, to be our 
main object, nor indeed will it ever be 
secured if selfishly sought. We may have^ 
many pleasures in life, but must not lot 
them have rule over us, or they will 
soon hand us over to sorrow ; and “ into 
what ^dangerous and miserable servitude 
doth he fall who suffereth pleasures ttnd 
sorrows (two unfaithful and cruel com- 
manders) to possess him successively ? ” * 

I cannot, however, but think that the 
world would be better and brighter if our 
teachers would dwell on the Duty of Hap- 
piness as well as on the Happiness of Duty ; 
for we ought to be as bright and genial 
as we can, if only because to be cheerful 
ourselves, is a most effectual contribution 
to the happiness of others. 

Every one must have felt that a cheer- 
ful jfriend. is like a sunny day, shedding 
brightness on aU around ; and. most of 
us can, as we choose, make of this world 
either a palace or a prison. 

^ Seneoft. 
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There is no doubt some selfish satisfac- 
tion in yielding to melancholy, and fancy- 
ing that we are victims o# fate ; in brood- 
ing over grievances, especially if more or 
less imaginary. To be bright and cheer- 
ful often requires an effort; there is a 
certain art in keeping ourselves happy ; 
and in this respect, as in others, we re- 
quire to watch over and manage ourselves, 
almost as if we were somebody else. 

Sorrow and joy, indeed, are strangely 
interwoven. Too often 

« We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincereat laughter 

With some pain ia fraught ; 

Our aweetest aonga are those that tell of saddest thought”^ 

As a nation we are prone to melancholy. 
It has been said of our countrymen that 
they take even their pleasures sadly. 
But this, if it be true at all, wUl, I hope, 
p^velfc transitory characteristic. “ Merry 
England was the old saying ; let us hppe 
it may becQmo true again. We must look 
1 sb«iii»r. 
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to the East for real melancholy. What 
can be sadder than the linos with which 
Omar Khayyam opens his quatrains 

“We sojourn here for one short day or two, 

And aU the gain we get is grief and woe ; 

And then, leaving life’s problems all unsolved 
And harassed by regrets, we have to go 

or the Devas’ song to Prince Sidd^rtha, 
in Edwin Arnold's beautiful version : 

“ We are the voices of the wandering wind, 

Which moan for rest, and rest can never find. 

Lo i as the wind is, so is mortal life — 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 

If this indeed be true, if mortal life 
be so sad and full of suffering, no wonder 
that Nirvana — ^the cessation of sorrow — 
should be welcomed even at the sacrifice 
of consciousness. 

But ought we not to place before our- 
selves a very different ideal — healthier, 
manlier, and nobler hope ? 

Life is not to live merely, but to live 
well. There are some “ who live without 
any design at all, and only paas in the 

* I qnot<j from Whinftsld'* tnMDMiatimi 
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world like straws on a river : they do not 
go; they are carried,”^ — hut as Homer 
makes Ulysses say, “ Hew dull it is to 
pause, to make an end, to rest un- 
burnished ; not to shine in use — as 
though to breathe were life ! ” 

Goethe tells us that at thirty he resolved 
“ to work out life no longer by halves, but 
in aU its beauty and totality.” 

**101 Ganzen, Guten, Schdnen 
Resolut zu lebeu.” 

Life indeed must be measured by 
thought and action, not by time. It 
certainly may be, and ought to be, bright, 
interesting, and happy ; for, according to 
the Italian proverb, “ if all cannot live on 
the Piazza, every one may feel the sun.” 

If we do our best ; if we do not mag- 
nify trifling troubles ; if we look resolutely, 
I do not say at the bright side of things, 
but at things as they really are; if we 
avail* ourselves of the manifold blessings 
which surround us ; we cannot but. feel 
that life Is indeed a glorious inheritance. 
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“ More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of. In every path 

He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sicknem makes him pale and wnn. 

Oh mighty Love 1 Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.”^ 

Few of us, however, realise the wonder- 
ful privilege of living, or the blessings we 
inherit, the glories and beauties of the 
Universe ; which is our own if we clioose 
to have it so, the extent to which we can 
make ourselves what we wish to be ; or 
the power we possess of securing peace, of 
triumphing over pain and sorrow. 

Dante pointed to the neglect of oppor- 
tunities as a serious fault ; 

“ Man can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 

With unavailing penitence, his crime. 

Whoe'er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. * 

Rnskin has expressed this with special 
alluHon to the marvellous beauty of this 

* HwWi 
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glorious world, too often taken as a matter 
of course, and remembered, if at all, almost 
'without gratitude. “ Hol^ men,” he com- 
plains, «in the recommending of the love 
of God to us, refer but seldom to those 
things in which it is most abundantly and 
immediately shown ; though they insist 
much on His giving of bread, and raiment, 
and health (which He gives to all inferior 
creatures) : they require us not to thank 
Him for that glory of His works which 
He has permitted us alone to perceive : 
they tell us often to meditate in the 
closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, 
into the fields at even: they dwell on 
the duty of self-denial, but they exhibit 
not the duty of delight : ” and yet, as he 
justly says elsewhere, each of us, as we 
travel the way of life, has the choice, 
according to our working, of turning all 
the voices of Nature into one song of 
rejoicing ; or of withering and quenching 
her sympathy into a fearful withdrawn 
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silence of condemnation, — into a crying 
out of her stones and a shaking of hex 
dust against us^’ 

Must we not all admit, with Sir Henry 
Taylor, that the retrospect of life swarms 
with lost opportunities ” ? “ Whoever en- 
joys not life,” says Sir T. Browne, *‘I count 
him but an apparition, though he wears 
about him the visible affections of flesh.” 

St. Bernard, indeed, goes so far as to 
maintain that “ nothing can work me 
damage except myself; the harm that I 
sustain .1 carry about with me, and never 
am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 

Some Heathen moralists also have 
taught very much the same lesson. “ The 
gods,” says Marcus Aurelius, “ have put 
all the means in man’s power to enable 
him not to fall into real evils. Now that 
which does not make a man worse, how 
can it make his life worse ? ” 

Epictetus takes the same line : “If a 
man is unhappy, remember that his un- 
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happiness is his own fault ; for God has 
made all men to be happy.” “ I am,” he 
elsewhere says, “ always content with that 
which happens; for I think that what 
God chooses is better than what I choose.” 
And again : “ Seek not that things should 
happen as you wish ; but wish the things 
which happen to be as they are, and you 
will have a tranquil flow of life. ... If you 
wish for anything which belongs to an- 
other, you lose that which is your own.” 

This is true PhUosophy, but few, if 
any, could go so far. We cannot but 
suffer from pain, sickness, and anxiety ; 
from the loss, the unkindness, the faults, 
even the coldness of those we love. How 
many a day has been damped and 
darkened by an angry word I 

Hegel is said to have calmly finished 
his Pliaenomenologie des Geistes at Jena, 
on the 14th October 1806, -not knowing 
anytliing whatever of the battle that was 
raging round him. 
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Mattkew Arnold kas suggested tkat 
we migkt take a lesson from tke keavenly 
bodies. 

“ Unaffrighted by the silence ronnci them, 
Uuuistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 

It is true tkat 

** A man is his own star ; 

Our acte our angels are 
For good or ill,” 

and tkat “ ratker tkan follow a multitude 
to do evil,” one skould “ stand kko Pom- 
pey’s pillar, conspicuous by oneself, and 
single in integrity.” ' But to many tkis 
isolation would be itself most painful, for 
the heart is “ no island cut off from other 
lands, but a continent that joins to them.”* 

If we separate ourselves so muck from 


* ' Sir T. Browne. 


* ^aoon. 
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the interests of those around us that we do 
not sympathise with them in their suffer- 
ings, we shut ourselves put from sharing 
their happiness, and lose far more than we 
gain. If we avoid sympathy and wrap our- 
selves round in a cold chain armour of self- 
ishness, we exclude ourselves from many 
of the greatest and purest joys of life. To 
render ourselves insensible to pain we must 
forfeit also the possibility of happiness. 

Moreover, much of what we call evil 
is really good in disguise, and we should 
not “ quarrel rashly with adversities not 
yet understood, nor overlook the mercies 
often bound up in them.” * Pleasure and 
pain are, as Plutarch says, the nails which 
fasten body and soul together. Pain is 
a signal of danger, a very necessity of 
existence. But for it, but for the warnings 
which our feelings give us, the very bless- 
ings by which we are surrounded would 
soon wad inevitably prove fatsd. Many of 


* Sir T, Browne. 
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thosewlio have not studied the question are 
under the impression that the more deeply- 
seated portions of thebodymust bo the most . 
sensitive. The very reverse is the case. 
The skin is a continuous and ever-watchful 
sentinel, always on guard to give us notice 
of any approaching danger; while the inner 
organs, where pain would be without pur- 
pose, are, so long as they are in health, com- 
paratively — (and thobrain itself, the temple 
of thought, the seat of all suffering and 
enjoyment, entirely) devoid of sensation. 

“We talk,” says Helps, “ of the origin 
of evil; . . . but what is evil? We mostly 
speak of sufferings and trials as good, per- 
haps, in their result ; but we hardly admit 
that they may be good in themselves. 
Yet they are knowledge — how else to be 
acquired, unless by making men as gods, 
enabling them to understand without ex- 
perience. All that men go through may 
be absolutely the best for them — ^no such 
thing as evil, at least in our customary 
meaning of the word.” 
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Indeed, the vale best discoveretb tbe 
and “ponr sentir les grands bicns, 
il fuut qn’il connoisse les petits maux.” ^ 
But even if we do not seem to get all 
that we should wish, many will feel, as 
in Leigh Hunt’s translation of Filicaja’s 
beautiful sonnet, that — 

“ So Providence for nii, high, infinite. 

Makes onr necessities its watchful task, 

Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 

Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 

Or seems but to deny, and in denjdng grants.” 

Those on the other hand who do not 
accept the idea of continual interferences, 
win rejoice in the belief that on the whole 
the laws of the Universe work out for the 
general happiness. 

And if it does come — 

“ Qrief should be 
Like joy, majestic, eq^uable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free : 

Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Ofreat thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the ’end.” * 




” Boufiaeftu. 


• Aubrey da Vera, 
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If, however, we cannot hope that life will 
be all happiness, we may at least secure 
a heavy balance on the right side; and 
even events which look like misfortune, 
if boldly faced, may often be turned to 
good. Oftentimes, says Seneca, “calamity 
turns to our advantage ; and great 
ruins make way for greater glories.” 
Helmholtz dates his start in science to 
an attack of illness. This led to his 
acquisition of a microscope, wlu<* be was 
enabled to purchase, owing to his having 
spent his autumn vacation of 1841 in the 
hospital, prostrated by typhoid fever; 
being a pupil, he was nursed without 
expense, and on his recovery he found 
himself in possession of the savings of 
his small resources. 

“Savonarola,” says Castelar, “would, 
under dijfferent circumstances, undoubtedly 
have been a good husband, a t^der 
father ; a man unknown to history, 
utterly powerless to print upon the 
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sands of time and upon the human sou] 
the deep trace which he has left; but 
misfortune came to visit him, to crush 
his heart, and to impart that marked 
melancholy which characterises a soul in 
grief ; and the grief that circled his brows 
with a crown of thorns was also that 
which wreathed them with the splendour 
of immortality. His hopes were centred 
in the woman he loved, his life was set 
upon the possession of her, and when her 
family finally rejected him, partly on 
account of his profession, and partly on 
account of his person, he believed that it 
was death that had come upon him, when 
in truth it was immortality." 

It is, however, impossible to deny the 
existence of evil, and the reason for it 
has long exercised the human intellect. 
The Savage solves it by the supposition of 
evil Spirits. Even the Greeks attributed 
the misfortunes of men in great measure 
to the antipathies and jealousies of gods 
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and goddesses. Others have imagined 
two Celestial Beings, opposite and an- 
tagonistdo— the -one friendly, the other' 
hostile, to men. 

Freedom of action, however, seems to 
involve the existence of evil. If any power 
of selection be left us, much must depend 
on the choice we make. In the very nature 
of things, two and two cannot make five. 
Epictetus imagines Jupiter addressing 
man as follows : “ If it had been possible 
to make your body and your property 
free from liability to injury, I would have 
done so. As this could not be, I have 
given you a small portion of myself.” 

This divine gift it is for us to use 
wisely. It is, in fact, our most valuable 
treasure. “The soul is a much better 
thing than all the others which you 
possess. Can you then show me in what 
way you have taken care of it ? For it 
is not Hkely that you, who are so wise a 
man, inconsiderately and carelessly allow 
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the most valuable thing that you possess 
to be neglected and to perish.” ' 

Moreover, even if evit cannot be alto- 
gether avoided, it is no doubt true that not 
only whether the life we lead be good and 
useful, or evil and useless, but also whether 
it be happy or unhappy, is very much 
in our own power, and depends greatly 
on ourselves. “Time alone relieves the 
foolish from sorrow, but reason the wise,” ® 
and no one was ever yet made utterly 
miserable excepting by himself. We are, 
if not the masters, at any rate almost the 
creators of ourselves. 

With most of us it is not so much great 
sorrows, disease, or death, but rather the 
little “daily dyings” which cloud over 
the sunshiue of life. Many of our 
troubles are insignificant in themselves, 
and might easily be avoided I 

Row happy home might generally be 
made but for foolish quarrels, or mis- 
Epiotetoa. Mid, 
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at the mercy of those around them. Mr. 
Rarey, the great horse-tamer, has told us 
that he has ki\own an angry word raise 
the pulse of a horse ten beats iu a minute. 
Think then how it must affect a child I 

It is small blame to the young if they 
are over-anxious ; but it is a danger to be 
striven against, “ The terrors of the storm 
are chiefly felt in the parlour or the cabin.” 

To save ourselves from imaginary, or at 
any rate problematical, evils, we often 
incur real suffering. “The man,” said 
Epicurus, “ who is not content with little 
is content with nothing.” How oftcni do 
we “ labour for that which satisfioth not.” 
And yet more than we can use is more than 
we need, and only a burden to the bearer.** 
We most of us give ourselves an immense 
amount of useless trouble ; encumber our- 
selves, as it were, on the journey of life 
with a dead weight of unnecessary bag- 
gage ; and as ** a man maketh his train 

^ XuwBon. K 
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longer, he makes his wings shorter.”* In 
that delightful fairy tale, Alice through the 
^ohing-Glass, the “Whitg Knight” is de- 
scribed as having loaded himself on start- 
ing for a journey with a variety of odds and 
ends, including a mousetrap, lest he should 
be troubled by mice at night, and a bee- 
hive in case he came across a swarm of beea 

Heame, in his Journey to the Mouth 
of the Copjp&rmine River, teUs us that 
a few days after starting on his expedition 
he met a party of Indians, who annexed a 
great deal of his property, and all Hearne 
says is, “ The weight of our baggage being 
so much lightened, our next day’s journey 
was much pleasanter.” I ought, how- 
ever, to add that the Indians broke up 
the philosophical instruments, which, no 
doubt, were rather an encumbrance. 

When troubles do come, Marcus Aur- 
elius wisely teUs us to “remember on 
every occasion which leads thee to vex- 


> Bftoou. 
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ation to apply this principle, that this is 
not a misfortune, but that to bear it nobly 
is good fortune^” Our own anger indeed* 
does us more harm than the thing which 
makes us angry ; and we suffer much more 
from the anger and vexation which we 
allow acts to rouse in us, than we do 
j&om the acts themselves at which we are 
angry and vexed. How much many 
people, for instance, allow themselves to 
be distracted and disturbed by quarrels 
and family disputes. Yet in nine cases 
out of ten one ought not to suffer 
from being found fault with. If the 
condemnation is just, it should be 
welcome as a warning; if it is un- 
deserved, why should we allow it to 
distress us ? 

Moreover, if misfortunes happen we do 
but makethemworseby grieving over them. 

" I must die,” says Bpictetua . “ But 
must I then die sorrowing? I must be 
put in chains. Must 1 then also lament ? 
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1 must go into exile. Can I be prevented 
from going with cheerfulness and con- 
tentment ? But I will put you in prison. 
Man, what are you saying? You may 
put my body in prison, but my mind not 
even Zeus himself can overpower." 

If, indeed, we cannot be happy, the 
fault is generally in ourselves. Socrates 
lived under the Thirty Tyrants. Epic- 
tetus was a poor slave, and yet how much 
we owe him I 

“ How is it possible,” he says, “ that a 
man who has nothing, who is naked, house- 
less, without a hearth, squalid, without a 
slave, without a city, can pass a life that 
flows easily? See, God has sent you a 
man to show you that it is possible. 
Look at me, who am without a city, 
without a house, without possessions, 
without a slave ; 1 sleep on the ground ; 
I have no wife, no children, no prsetorium, 
but only the earth and heavens, and one 
poor cloak. And what do I want ? Am 
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I not without sorrow ? Am I not without 
fear? Am I not free? When did any 
of you see me failing in the object of my 
desire ? or ever falling into that which I 
would avoid ? Did I ever blame God or 
man ? Did I ever accuse any man ? Did 
any of you ever see me with a sorrowful 
countenance ? And how do I meet with 
those whom you are afraid of and admire ? 
Do not I treat them like slaves ? Who, 
when he sees me, does not think that he 
sees his king and master ?” 

Think how much we have to be 
thankful for. Few of us appreciate the 
number of our everyday blessings; we 
look on them as trifles, and yet “ trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle,” as Michael Angelo said. We for- 
get them because they are always with 
us ; and yet for each of us, as Mr. Pater 
well observes, “these simple gifts, aiid 
others equally trivial, bread and wine, 
fruit and milk, might regain lihat poetic 
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and, as it were, moral significance which 
surely belongs to all the means of our 
4aily life, could we but break through the 
veil of our familiarity witl things by no 
means vulgar in themselves.” 

“Let not,” says Isaak Walton, “the 
blessings we receive daily from God make 
us not to value or not praise Him because 
they be common; let us not forget to 
praise Him for the innoeent mirth and 
pleasure we have met with since we met 
together. What would a blind man give 
to see the pleasant rivers and meadows 
and fiowcrs and fountains ; and this and 
many other like blessings we enjoy daily.” 

Contentment, we have been told by 
Epicurus, consists not in great wealth, but 
in few wants. In this fortunate country, 
however, we may have many wants, and 
yet, if they are only reasonable, we may 
gratify them all. 

Nature indeed provides without stint 
the main requisites of human happiness. 
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“ To watck tlie com grow, or the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over plough- 
share or spade ; to read, to think, to lovc/* 
to pray,” these, says Ruskin, “are the 
things that make men happy.” 

“ I have fallen into the hands of 
thieves,” says J eremy Taylor; “ what then ? 
They have left me the sun and moon, fire 
and water, a loving wife and many 
friends to pity me, and some to relieve 
me, and I can still discourse ; and, unless I 
list, they have not taken away my merry 
countenance and my cheerful spirit and 
a good conscience. . . . And he that hath 
so many causes of joy, and so great, is very 
much in love with sorrow and peevishness 
who loses all these pleasures, and chooses 
to sit down on his little handful of thorns.” 

“ 'When a man has such things to think 
on, and sees the sun, the moon, and stars, 
and enjoys earth and sea, he is not solitary 
or even helpless,” ^ 
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** Paradise indeed might/’ as Luther said, 
“ apply to the whole world.” What more 
is there wecould ask for ourselves ? “ Every 
sort of beauty,” says Mr. fireg,^ “ has been 
lavished on our allotted home; beauties 
to enrapture every sense, beauties to 
satisfy every taste ; forms the noblest and 
the loveliest, colours the most gorgeous 
and the most delicate, odours the sweetest 
and subtlest, harmonies the most soothing 
and the most stirring : the sunny glories 
of the day ; the pale Elysian grace of moon- 
light ; the lake, the mountain, the prim- 
eval forest, and the boundless ocean; 
‘silent pinnacles of aged snow’ in one 
hemisphere, the marvels of tropical lux- 
uriance in another ; the serenity of sun- 
sets ; the sublimity of storms ; everything 
is bestowed in boundless profusion on the 
scene of our existence ; we can conceive 
or desire nothing more exquisite or perfect 
than what is round us every hour; and our 

1 Th$ ^ JUfA 
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peiceptiona are so framed as to be con* 
Bcioudy alive to all. The provision made 
for our sensuous enjoyment is in over- 
flowing abundance ; so is that for the other 
elements of our complex nature. Who 
that has revelled in the opening ecstasies of 
a young Imagination, or the rich miirvels 
of the world of Thought, does not confess 
that the Intelligence has been dowered 
at least with as profuse a bencflconce as 
the Senses ? Who that has truly tasted 
and fathomed human Ijovo in its dawning 
and crowning joys has not thanked God 
for a felicity which indeed * passeth 
understanding.’ If we had set our fancy 
to picture a Creator occupied solely in 
devising delight for children whom he 
loved, we could not conceive one singk 
dement of bliss which is not here.” 



CHAPTER II 

THE HAPPINESS OP DUTY * 


1 am always content with that which happens ; fbr 1 
think that what God chooses ia better than what I choose.” 

Bpiotstus. 

O God, AH conquering 1 this lower earth 
Would he for men the blest abode of mirth 
If they were strong in Thee 
As other things of tliis w^orld well are seen ; 

Oh then, far other than they yet hare been, 

How happy would men be,” 

Kiho AtjFrkb^b ed. of Boethius's 

OoTUtolatiom qf Philosophy, 

Wb ought not to picture Duty to our- 
selves, or to others, as a stem taskmistress. 
She is rather a kind and sympathetic 
mother, ever ready to shelter us from the 

^ The mibstanca of this wm delivorod at iho Hania 
Instituto, IVwtoiL. 
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cares and anxieties of this world, and 
to guide us in the paths of peace. 

To shut oneself up from mankind is, 
in most cases, to lead a dull, as well as a 
selfish life. Our duty is to make ourselves 
useful, and thus life may be made most 
interesting, while yet comparatively free 
from anxiety. 

But how can we fill our lives with 
energy, and interest, and yet keep 
care outside ? 

Many great men have made shipwreck 
in the attempt. Anthony sought for 
happiness in love ; Brutus in glory ; Csesar 
in dominion ; the first found disgrace, the 
second disgust, the last ingratitude, and 
each destruction.”^ Biches, again, often 
bring danger, trouble, and temptation; 
they require care to keep, though they 
may give much happiness if wisely spent 

How then is this great object to be 
secured ? What, says Marcus Aurelius 

> Colton, Jkum, or Mmi/ St Fm WitnU 
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“Wliat is tliat which is able to con- 
duct a man? One thing and only one 
—philosophy. But this consists in keep- 
ing the daemon ^ within a man free from 
violence and unharmed, superior to 
pains and pleasures, doing nothing with- 
out a purpose, yet not falsely and with 
hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another 
man’s doing or not doing anything ; and 
besides, accepting all that happens, and 
all that is allotted, as coming from thence, 
wherever it is, from whence he himself 
came ; and, finally, waiting for death with 
a cheerful mind, as being nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of 
which every living being is compounded.” 
I confess I do not feel the force of these 
last few words, which indeed scarcely 
seem requisite for his argument. The 
thought of death, however, certainly 
infiuences the conduct of life less than 
might have been expected. 

^ /.«. ■plrit 
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Bacon truly points out that “ there is 
no passion in the mind of man so weak, 
but it mates masters the fear of - 
death. . . . Revenge triumphs over death, 
love slights it, honour aspireth to it, grief 
flieth to it.” 

“Think not I dread to eee my spirit fly 

Through the dark gates of fell mortality , 

Death has no terrors when the life is fcruo ; 

’Tis living iB that makes ns fear to die.” * 

We need certainly have no such fear if 
we have done our best to make others good 
and happy ; to promote “ peace on earth 
and goodwill amongst men.” Nothing, 
again, can do more to release us from tlio 
cares of this world, which consume so much 
of our time, and embitter so much of our 
life. When we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace ; content, 
as Epictetus says, **with that which 
happens, for what God chooses is better 
than what 1 choose.” 

^ Onutr KhayyiuB. 
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At any rate, if we have not effected aD 
we wished, we shall have influenced our- 
• selves. It may be true th^t one cannot do 
much. “ You are not Hercules, and you 
are not able to purge away the wickedness 
of others ; nor yet are you Theseus, able 
to drive away the evil things of Attica, 
But you may clear away your own. From 
yourself, from your own thoughts, cast 
aw'ay, instead of Procrustes and Sciron,^ 
sadness, fear, desire, envy, malevolence, 
avarice, effeminacy, intemperance. But 
it is not possible to eject these things 
otherwise than by looking to God only, 
by fixing your affections on Him only, by 
being consecrated by His commands.” ® 
Duty does not imply restraint. People 
sometimes think how delightful it would 
be to be quite free. But a fish, as 
Ruskin says, is freer than a man, and 
as for a fly, it is “a black incarnation 
of freedom.” A life of so-caUed pleasure 

^ Two robbors destroyed by TbeBeus. • Epictetoa. 
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and self-indulgence is not a life of real 
happiness or true freedom. Far from it, 
if we once begin to give way to ourselves, - 
we fall under a most intolerable t5rranny. 
Other temptations are in some respects 
like that of drink. At first, perhaps, it 
seems delightful, but there is bitterness 
at the bottom of the cup. Men drink 
to satisfy the desire created by previous 
indulgence. So it is in . other things. 
Bepetition soon becomes a craving, not 
a pleasure. Besistance grows more and 
more painful; yielding, which at first, 
perhaps, afforded some slight and tem- 
porary gratification, soon ceases to give 
pleasure, and even if for a time it pro- 
cures relief, ere long becomes odious 
itself. 

To resist is difficult, to give way is 
torture; until at length the wretched 
victim to himself, can only purchase, or 
thinks he can only purchase, temporary 
relief from intolerable craving „and 
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pression, at the expense of even greater 
suffering in the future. 

On the other hand, self-control, how- 
ever difficult at first, becomes step by step 
easier and more delightful. "We possess 
mysteriously a sort of dual nature, and 
there are few truer triumphs, or more 
delightful sensations, than to obtain thor- 
ough command of oneself. 

How much pleasanter it is to ride a 
spirited horse, even perhaps though re- 
quiring some strength and skill, than to 
creep along upon a jaded hack. In the 
one case you feel under you the free, 
responsive spring of a living and willing 
force; in the other you have to spur a 
dull and lifeless slave. 

To rule oneself is in reality the greatest 
triumph, “ He who is his own monarch,” 
sa3n8 Sir T. Browne, “ contentedly sways 
the sceptre of himself, not envying the 
glory to crowned heads and Elohim of the 
earth;” for those are really highest who 
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axe aeaxest to heaven, anti those are 
lowest who are farthest from it. 

True greatcsss has little, if anything^ 
to do with rank or power. “ Eurystheus 
being what he was,” says Epictetus, “ u as 
not really king of Argos nor of My cense, 
for he could not even rule himself ; while 
Hercules purged lawlessness and intro- 
duced justice, though he w«'is both luiked 
and alone.” 

We are told that Cineas the philo- 
sopher once asked Pyrrhus what he would 
do when he had conquered Italy. " 1 
will conquer Sicily.” “ And after Sicily ?” 
*‘Then Africa.” “And after you have 
conquered the world ? ” “I will take my 
ease and be merry.” “Then,” asked 
Cineas, “ why can you not take your ease 
and be merry now ? ” 

Moreover, as Sir Arthur Helps has 
wisely pointed out, “the enlarged view 
we have of the Universe must in some 
measure damp personal ambition. What 
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is it to be king, sheikh, tetraxch, or em- 
peror over a ^bit of a bit’ of this little 
earth?” "All rising to great place,” 
says Bacon, “ is by a winding stair ; ” and 
" princes are like heavenly bodies, which 
have much veneration, but no rest” 

Plato in the Republic mentions an old 
myth that after death every soul has to 
choose a lot in life for the existence in the 
next world ; and he tells us that the wise 
Ulysses searched for a considerable time 
for the lot of a private man. He had 
some difficulty in finding it, as it was 
lying neglected in a comer, but when he 
had secured it he was delighted ; the re- 
collection of all he had gone through 
on earth, having disenchanted him of 
ambition. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of drud- 
gery in the lives of courts. Ceremonials 
may be important, but they take up much 
time and are terribly tedious. 

A man then is his own best kingdom. 
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“ He that raleth his spirit,” sa^s Solomon, 
“is better than he that takcth a city.” 
But self-contrel, this truest and great- 
est monarchy, rarely comes by inherit- 
ance. Every one of us must conquer 
himself; and we may do so, if we take 
conscience for our guide and general 

No one really foils who docs his best 
Seneca observes that “no one saith the 
three hundred Fabii were defeated, but 
that they were slain,” and if you have 
done your best, you will, in the words of 
an old Norse ballad, have gained 

SuQceaa in thjrseli^ which is beitt of all.” 

Being myself engaged in business, 
I was rather startled to j6nd it laid 
down by no less an authority than Aris- 
totle (almost as if it were a self-evident 
proposition) that commerce “ is incompat- 
ible with that dignified life which it is to 
be wished that our citizens should lead, and 
totally adverse to that generous elevaidon 
of mind with which it is our ssnbitiQii .to 
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inspire them.” I know not how far that 
may really have been the spirit and tend- 
ency of commerce amoiJg the ancient 
Greeks ; but if so, I do not wonder that it 
was not more successful 

I may, indeed, quote Aristotle against 
himself, for he has elsewhere told us that 
“ business should be chosen for the sake 
of leisure ; and things necessary and use- 
ful for the sake of the beautiful in con- 
duct.” 

It is not true that the ordinary duties 
of life in a country like ours — agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, — the pur- 
suits to which the vast majority are and 
must be devoted — are incompatible with 
the dignity or nobility of life. Whether a 
life is noble or ignoble depends, not on the 
calling which is adopted, but on the spirit 
in which it is followed. The humblest life 
may be noble, while that of the most 
powerful monarch or the greatest gening 
may be coiltemptible. Commerce, indeed, 
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is not only compatible, but 1 might go 
further and say that it will be most 
successful, if carried on in happy union 
with noble aims and generous aspira- 
tions. What Euskin says of art isi with 
due modification, true of life generally. 
It does not matter whether a man “ paint 
the petal of a rose or the chasms of a 
precipiee, so that love and admiration 
attend on him as he labours, and wait for 
ever on his work. It does not matter 
whether he toil for months on a few 
inches of his canvas, or cover a palace 
front with color in a day ; so only that it 
be with a solemn purpose, that he have 
filled his heart with patience, or urged his 
hand to haste.” 

It is true that in a subsequent volume 
he refers to this passage, and adds, “ But 
though all is good for study, and all is 
beautiful, some is better than the rest for 
the help and pleasure of others ; and this 
it is our duty always to choose 'if we have 
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opportunity,” adding, however, “being 
quite happy with what is w’ithin our 
ceach if we have not.” 

We read of and. admire the heroes of 
old, but every one of us has to fight his 
own Marathon and Thermopylae; every 
one meets the Sphinx sitting by the road 
he has to pass; to each of us, as to 
Hercules, is offered the choice of Vice or 
Virtue ; we may, like Paris, give the apple 
of life to Venus, or Juno, or Minerva. 

There are many who seem to think that 
we have fallen on an age in the world 
when life is especially difficult and anxious, 
when there is less leisure than of yore, 
and the struggle for existence is keener 
than ever. 

On the other hand, we must remember 
how much we have gained in security? 
It may be an age of hard work, but when 
this is not carried to an extreme, it is by 
no means an evil. If we have less leisure, 
one reason is because life is so full of 
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interest. Cheerfulness is the daughter 
of employment, and there never was a 
time when thqpght was freer, or whcn- 
modest merit and patient industry were 
more sure of reward. 

We must not, indeed, he diseouraged if 
success be slow in coming, nor puffed up if 
it comes quickly. We often complain of 
the nature of things when the fault is all 
in ourselves. Seneca, in one of his letters, 
mentions that his wife’s maid, Ilarpaste, 
had nearly lost her eyesight, but “she 
knoweth not she is blind, she saith the house 
is dark. This that seemeth ridiculous 
unto us in her, happeneth unto us all. 
No man understandeth that he is covetous, 
or avaricious. He saith, I am not ambi- 
tious, but no man can otherwise live in 
Rome ,* I am not sumptuous, but the city 
requireth great expense." 

Newman, in perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of his h3rmn8, “Lead, kindly light." 
says; 
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" Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 

6ut we must be sure tbai we are really 
following some trustworthy guide, and not 
out of mere laziness allowing ourselves to 
drift. We have a guide within us which 
will generally lead us straight enough. 

Religion, no doubt, is full of diffi- 
culties, but if we are often puzzled what 
to think, we need seldom be in doubt 
what to do. 

“ To say well is go<3d, but to do well is better ; 

Do well is the spirit, and say well the letter ; 

If do well and say well were fitted in one frame, 
All were won, all were done, and got were all 
the gain." 

deanthes, who appears to have well 
merited the statue erected to him at Assos, 
says : 

" Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, 0 Destiny, 

The way that I am bid by you to go : 

To follow I am ready. If I choose not, 

I make myself a wretch ; — and still must follow. ” 

If we ate ever in doubt what to do, it 
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is a good rule to ask ourselves what we 
shall wish on the morrow that we had 
done. 

Moreover, the result in the long run 
will depend not so much on some single 
resolution, or on our action in a special 
case, but rather on the preparation of 
daily life. Battles are often won before 
they are fought. To control our passions 
we mtiet govern our habits, and keep 
watch over ourselves in the small details 
of everyday life. 

The importance of small things has 
been pointed out by philosophers over 
and over again from iEsop downwards, 
“ Great without small makes a bad wall,” 
says a quaint Greek proverb, which seems 
to go back to cyclopean times. In an old 
Hindoo story Ammi says to his son, 
“ Bring me a fruit of that tree and break 
it open. What is there ?” The son said, 
‘'Some small seeds.’* “Break one of 
them and what do you see V* “ Nothing, 
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my lord.” “ My child,” said Ammi, “where 
you see nothing there dwells a mighty 
%ree.” It may almost *be questioned 
whether anything can be truly called 
small. 

“ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketb all ; 

And where it cometh all things are, 

And it cometh everywhere.” ‘ 

We should therefore watch ourselves in 
small things. If “ you wish not to be of 
an angry temper, do not feed the habit ; 
throw nothing on it which will mcrea.se 
it : at first keep quiet, and count the days 
on which you have not been angry. I 
used to be in a passion every day ; now 
every second day ; then every third ; then 
every foui-th. But if you have inter- 
mitted thirty days, make a sacrifice to 
God, For the habit at first begins to be 
weakened, and then is completely de- 
stroyed. When you can say, * I have not 
been vexed to-day, nor the day before, nor 

^ EmsnoB. 
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yet on any succeeding day during two or 
three months ; but I took care when some 
exciting things happened/ be assured tha'^ 
you are in a good way.”* 

Emerson closes his Conduct of TAfe 
with a striking allegory. The young 
Mortal enters the Hall of the Firmament. 
The Gods are sitting there, and he is alone 
with them. They pour on him gifts and 
blessings, and beckon him to their thrones. 
But between him and them suddenly 
appear snow-storms of illusions. Ho 
imagines himself in a vast crowd, whose 
behests he fancies he must obey. The 
mad crowd drives hither and thither, and 
sways this way and that. What is he 
that he should resist ? He lets himself be 
carried about. How can he think or act 
for himself? But the clouds lift, and 
there are the Gods still sitting on their 
thrones ; they alone with him alone. 

The great man,” he elsewhere says, ” is 
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he wlio in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the serenity of solitude/’ 
We may all, indeed, if ,we will, secure 
peace of mind for ourselves. 

“ Men seek retreats,” says Marcus 
Aurelius, “houses in the country, sea- 
shores, and mountains ; and thou too art 
wont to desire such things very much. But 
this is altogether a mark of the most 
common sort of men ; for it is in thy 
pow whenever thou ehalt choose, to 
retire into thyself. For nowhere either 
with more quiet or more freedom from 
trouble does a man retire, than into his own 
soul, particularly when he has within him 
such thoughts that by looking into them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity." 

Happy ind^ is he who has such a 
sanctuary in his own souL “ He who is 
virtuous is wise ; and he who is wise is 
good ; and he who is good is happy.” ^ 

But we cannot expect to Be happy 

^ Xiltg Alfnd’* 
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if we do nofe lead pure and iiHoful Him 
To be good company for our«olv<'a we 
must store otjt minds well ; fill 
with pure and peaceful tbouglits ; with 
pleasant memories of the past, i\'A 
reasonable hopes for the future. We 
must, as far as may be, protect ourselves 
from self-reproach, from care, and fnjim 
anxiety. We shall make our lives pure 
and peaceful, by resisting evil, by placing 
restraint upon our appetites, and per- 
haps even more by strengthening and 
developing our tendencies to good. We 
must be careful, then, on what we allow 
our minds to dwell. The soul is dyed by 
its thoughts ; we cannot keep our minds 
pure if we allow them to be sullied by de- 
tailed accounts of crime and sin. Peace 
of mind, as Buskin beautifully observes, 
“must come in its own time, m the 
waters settle themselves into oleamem as 
well as qtdetness ; you can no more filter 
your mind into purity than yon can eotn* 
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press it into calmness; yon must keep itpure 
if you would liave it pure, and throw no 
stones into it if you would, have it quiet.” 

The penalty of injustice, said Socrates, 
’s not death or stripes but the fatal neces- 
sity of becoming more and more unjust. 
B'ew men have led a wiser or more virtuous 
life than Socrates rhimself, of whom Xeno- 
phon gives us the following description : — 
“ To me, being such as I have described 
him, so pious that he did nothing without 
the sanction of the gods ; so just, that he 
wronged no man even in the most trifling 
aflair, but was of service in the most im- 
portant matters to those who enjoyed his 
society ; so temperate that he never pre- 
ferred pleasure to virtue ; so wise, that he 
never erred in distinguishing better from 
worse; needing no counsel from others, 
but being sufficient in himself to dis- 
criminate between them; so able to ex- 
plain and settle such questions by argu- 
ment; ai^d so capable of discerning the 
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character of others, of confuting those who 
were in error, and of exhorting them to 
virtue and honour, he seemed to he suf^V 
as the best and happiest of men would be. 
But if any one disapproves of my o|)init)n 
let him compare the conduct of others 
with that of Socrates, and determine iw*.- 
cordingly.” 

Marcus Aurelius again has drawn for us 
a most instructive lesson in his character of 
Antoninus : — “Remember his constancy in 
every act which was conformable to reason, 
his evenness in all things, his piety, the 
serenity of his countenance,* his sweetness, 
his disregard of empty fame, and his efforts 
to understand things; how he would 
never let anything pass without having 
first most carefully examined it and clearly 
understood it ; how he bore with those who 
blamed him unjustly without blaming them 
in return ; how he did nothing in a hurry j 
how he listened not to calumnies, and how 
exact anexaminer of mannenandaotionaliw 
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was ; not given to reproach people, nor 
timid, nor suspicious, nor a sophist ; 
"vith how little he was satisfied, such 
as lodging, bed, dress, food, servants; 
how laborious and patient; how spar- 
ing he was in his diet ; his firmness 
and uniformity in his friendships ; how 
he tolerated freedom of speech in those 
who opposed his opinions ; the pleasure 
that he had when any man showed him 
anything better ; and how pious he was 
without superstition. Imitate aU this 
that thou mayest have as good a 
conscience, when thy last hour comes, 
as he had.” 

Such peace of mind is indeed an in- 
estimable boon, a rich reward of duty ful- 
filled. Well then does Epictetus ask, ** Is 
there no reward ? Do you seek a reward 
greater than that of doing what is good 
and just? At Olympia you wish for 
nothing more, but it seems to you enough 
to be crowned at the games. Does it 

I B 
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then seem to you so small and worthless 
a thing to be good and happy ?” 

In Bernard of Moriaix’s beautiful 
lines — 

Pax erit ilia fidelibus, ilia beata 
Irrevocabilis, Invariabilis, lutemerata. 

Pax sine crimine, pax sme turbina, pax sine rixft, 
Meta Laboribus, inque tumultibua auebora fixa ; 

Pax erit omnibus unica, Sedquibusi IininacuIatiH 
Pectore mitibus, ordine stantibus, ore saciutzs.” 

What greater reward can we have than 
this ; than the ** peace which passoth all 
understanding,” which “ cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shrill silver bo weighed 
for the price thereof.” * 

1 Job. 



CHAPTEK III 

A SONG OF BOOKS* 


•*Ob for a booke and a shadie nookoj 
Eytlitir in doore or out ; 

With the greno leaves whispering overhead 
Or the stroete cryos all about. 

Where 1 maio roade all at my case, 

Both of the newo and old ; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to lookc, 

Is better to me than golde.” 

Gw English Song. 

Of all the privileges we enjoy in this 
nineteenth century there is none, perhaps, 
for which we ought to be more thankful 
than for the easier access to books. 

The debt we owe to books was well 
expressed by Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, author of Philohiblon, written 
as long ago as 1344, published in 1473, 
and the earliest English treatise on the 

' OeUrend at tb# Working Mon'a Oollejgo. 
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flights of literature : — “ Tluiso,” he Kays, 
" are the masters who iustruct us without 


rods and ferulas, without hard words aird 
anger, without clothes or money. If you 
approach them, they are not asleep ; it* in- 
vestigating you interrogate them, tliey 
conceal nothing; if you mistake tliem, 
they never grumble ; if you arc ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you. 'The library, 
therefore, of wisdom is more precious than 
all riches, and nothing that can be wisluid 
for is worthy to be comi)ared with it. 
Whosoever therefore acknowledges him- 
self to be a zealous follower of truth, of 


happiness, of wisdom, of s<dcnce, or even 
of the faith, must of necessity make him- 
self a lover of books." But if the debt 


were great then, how much more now. 

This feeling that books are real friends 
is constantlyprescnt to all wholovereading. 
“ I have friends,” said Petrarch, “ whose 
society is extremely agreeable to me; 
they are of all ages, and of every country. 
They have distinguished themselves both 
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in the cabinet and in the field, and 
obtained high honours for their know- 
lipdge of the sciences. It la easy to gain 
access to them, for they are always at my 
service, and I admit thorn to my company, 
and dismiss them from it, whenever I 
please. They are never troublesome, but 
immediately answer every question I ask 
them. Some relate to mo the events of 
past ages, while others reveal to mo the 
secrets of Nature. Some teach me how 
to Jive, and others how to die. Some, 
by their vivacity, drive away my cares 
and exhilarate my spirits ; while others 
give fortitude to my mind, and teach me 
the important lesson how to restrain my 
desires, and to dci)Oud wholly on myself. 
Tlioy open to mo, in short, the various 
avenues of all tlie arts and sciences, and 
upon their information I may safely rely 
in all emergencies. In return for all their 
services, they only ask me to accommo- 
date them .with a convenient chamber in 
gome corner of my humble habitation, 
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where they may repose in peace ; for tliose 
firiends are more deligliled ])y tlie tran- 
quillity of retirement than with thtj 
tumults of society/’ 

“He that loveth a book,” ways Twaac 
Barrow, “will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a elnscrrul 
companion, an eflcctual comforter. By 
study, by reading, by thinking, omj may 
innocently divert and pleasantly entertain 
himself, as in all weathcTS, so in all 
fortunes.” 

Southey took a rather more undatH'-holy 
view : 

“My days the dead aro 

Around me I hehold, 

Where’er those r^isual eyes are cast, 

The niijjfhty luindrt of old ; 

My never-failing friisudn are they, 

With whom I converse <lay hy day/ 

Imagine, in the words of Aikin, “that 
we had it in our power to call up the 
shades of the greatest and wisest men 
that ever existed, and oblige tlmiu to con- 
verse with us on the most interesting topicil, 
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— what an inostimable privilege should 
we think it ! — how superior to all common 
gnjoyments I But in a well -furnished 
library we, in fact, possess this power. 
We can question Xenophon and Csesai 
on their campaigns, maJce Demosthenes 
and Cicero plead before us, join in the 
audiences of Socrates and Plato, and 
receive demonstrations from Euclid and 
Newton. In books we have the choicest 
thoughts of the ablest men in their best 
dress.” 

“ Books,” says Jeremy Collier, “are a 
guide in youth and an entertainment for 
age. They support us under solitude, 
and keep us from being a burthen to our- 
selves. They help us to fjrget the cross- 
ness of men and things; compose our 
cares and our passions ; and lay our dis- 
appointments asleep. When we are 
weary of the living, we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, 
pride, or (Resign in their conversation.” 

Sir John Ilerschel tells an amusing 
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anecdote illustrating the pleasure derived 
from a book, not assuredly of tlio lirst 
order. In a certain village tUe black; 
smith having got hold of Richardson’s 
novel, Pamela, w Virtue liewarded, used 
to sit on his anvil in the long summer 
evenings and read it aloud to a large and 
attentive audience. It is by no nioaiis 
a short book, but they fairly listeiuKl to 
it aU. At length, when the hapjiy turn 
of fortune arrived, which brings the licro 
and heroine together, and seta them Jiving 
long and happily together according to 
the most approved rules, the congregation 
were so delighted as to raise a great shout, 
and procuring the church keys, actually 
set the parish bells a-ringing. 

“The lover of reading,” says Leigh 
Hunt, “ will derive agreeable terror from 
Sir Bertram and the Haunted Chamber ; 
will assent with dehghted reason to every 
sentence in Mrs, BarbaulcTs Essay ; will 
feel himself wandering into solitudes with 
Gray ; shake honest hands with Sir Roger ^ 
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de Coverley ; be ready to embrace Parson 
Admns, and to chuck Pounce out of the 
window instead of the hat; will travel 
with Marco Polo and Mungo Park; stay 
at homo with Thmnson/ retire with 
Cowley; be industrious with Hutton; 
sympatlnHinijj witli Gay and Mrs. Inch- 
hald; laughing with (and at) Buncle; 
melancholy, and forlorn, and self-restored 
with the slupwrecked mariner of DeFoe** 

Carlyle has wisely said that a collection 
of books is a real university. 

The iinporlanco of books has been 
ap])reciatcd in many quarters where we 
might l(‘,ast cxpeci, it. Among the hardy 
Norscinen runes were suppf)8cd to be 
endowed with miraculous power. There 
is an Arabic, proverb, that “ a wise man’s 
day is wortli a fool’s life,” and another — 
though it reflects perhaps rather the spirit 
of the (Jalifs than of the Sultans, — that 
“the ink of science is more precious than 
the blood pf the martyrs." 

Confucius is said to have described 
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himself as a man who “in his Ga,"cr j>ur- 
suit of knowledge forgot his food, who 
in the joy of its attainment forgot his 
sorrows, and did not even perceive that 
old age was coming on." 

Yet, if this could be sai<l by 1h<f 
Arabs and tlie Chinesi*-, what language' 
can be strong enougli to express th<} 
gratitude we ought to feel for the, advarj- 
tages we enjoy I We do not a[»j»r(*,c,iate, I 
think, our good fjrtunc in hclonging to 
the nineteenth century. SoTiudimcs, in- 
deed, one may even bo inclined i.o wish that 
one had not lived quite so soon, arnl to 
long for a glimpse of the lujoks, even the 
school-books, of one hundred years ix'iuuj. 
Even a century ago not oidy were bofiks 
extremely expensive and cumhrous, hut 
many of the most delightful were . still 
uncreated-such as the works of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Shelley, and Jiyron, 
not to mention living authors. How 
much more interesting science has be- 
come especially, if I were to mention 
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only ono name, throngh the goniua of 
Darwin ! Renan has characterised this 
9 ,s a most aniuwing century ; I should 
rather have described it as most inter- 
esting : ])roscnting us as it does with an 
endless vista of absorbing ]>roblenjs ; with 
infinite opportunities ; with more interest 
a,nd less danger than surrounded our less 
fortunate ancestors. 

Cicero described a room without books, 
as a l»ody without a sold. But it is not 
necessary to b(5 a plulosopliuj- to love 
reading. 

Reading, indeed, is by no means neces- 
sarily study. Par from it. “[put,” says 
Mr. Fred(iric Harrison, in liis excellent 
artiedo on the “Choice of Books,” “1 put 
tlio ])oetic and emotional side of literature 
as the most neiidcd for daily use.” 

In the proh>gue to the Legmde of 
Goode Women, Chaucer says : 

” Ami iifl fi)r tlu)Hj*h tliat 1 kenme but lyt«, 

On bdkwj for to retie I me delyte, 

And to him give I feyth and ful credence, 
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And in myn herte have him in n*vtT*tri 
So hertely, that ther in game ntum, 

That fro my bokes maketh mt* in gooii, 

But yt be sehlj-mie on the holy day, 

Save, certynly, when that the monthe of \tav 
Is comen, and that I here the fou!c‘M nyiige, 

And that the flourefci gyinH*n for to njnnngo, 
Farwcl my boke and iny ilevtudorj ” 

Bat I doubt wliothor, if iio liad onjoyt'd 
our advantages, lie coui<l liavo Ixuin fl(< 
certain of tearing himself away, even in 
the month of May. 

Macaulay, who had all that wealth and 
fame, rank and talents could give, yet, wo 
are told, derived his greatest happhicSH 
from books. Sir G. Trevelyan, in hia 
charming biography, says that — “ of the 
feelings which Macaulay ontf^rtained to- 
wards the groat minds of bygone ngc^a 
it is not for any one except himself to 
speak. He has told us how his debt to 
them was incalculable ; how they guided 
him to truth ; how they filled his mind 
with noble and graceful images ; how they 
stood by him in all vicissitudes — com* 
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forters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, 
companions in solitude, the old friends 
*who are never seen with new faces ; who 
are the same in wealth and in poverty, in 
glory and in obscurity. Great as were 
the honours and possessions which 
Macaulay a(jquircd by his pen, all who 
knew him wore well aware that the titles 
and rewards wliich he gained by his own 
works were as nothing in the balance 
coniparcd wi1.h the pleasure he derived 
frem the works of others.” 

Tlusre was no society in London so 
agreeable that Macaulay would have pre- 
ferred it at breakfast or at dinner “ to the 
company of Sterne or Fielding, Horace 
Walpole or Boswell.” The love of read- 
ing which Gibbon declared ho would not 
exchange for all the treasures of India 
was, in fact, with Macaulay “a main 
element of happine.ss in one of the 
happiest lives that it has ever fallen to 
the lot of the biographer to record.” 

“History,” says Fuller, “maketh a 
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young man to be okl without oitiior 
wrinkles or gray hair, privileging him with 
the experienco^.of age without eithe.r the 
infirmities or the i£ioonvenit‘nc('-a th(0'<*,of.” 

So delightful indeed anj }>ookH t.liaf 
we must be careful not to forget other 
duties for them ; in cultivating lh('. mind 
we must not neglect the body. 

To the lover of litcndun^ or w.ieneo, 
exercise often presents itself as an irk- 
some duty, and many a one lias felt 
like “the fair pupil of Aschatn (Larly 
Jane Grey), who, while the }i(»rus were 
sounding and dogs in full cry, sat iii the 
lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to tliat 
immortal page which tells how meekly 
and bravely (Socrates) the first martyr of 
intellectual liberty took the cup from his 
weeping jailer,”^ 

Still, as the late Lord Derby justly 
observed,* those who do not find time for 
exercise will have to find time for illness. 

^ MAcaulftj. 

* AddrcM, UTonKwl OoUega, 1878. 
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Books, again, are now so cheap as to 
be within the reach of almost every one. 
iThis was not always so. It is quite a 
recent blessing. Mr. Ireland, to whose 
charming little Booh Lover's Enchiiidicm, 
in common mtli ovocy loyer of reading, I 
am greatly indebted, tells us that when 
a boy he was so delighted with White’s 
Natural History of Selboime, that in 
order to possess a copy of his own he 
actually copied out the whole work. 

Mary Lamb gives a pathetic descrip- 
tion of a studious boy lingering at a 
bookstall : 

“ 1 saw u boy with. eag<*r eye 
OiMiii a book upon a stall, 

Aud read, as ho’d devour it all ; 

Which, when the stidl man did espy. 

Soon to the boy 1 heard him call, 

‘ You, sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shull not look.’ 

The boy i)as8cd slowly on, and with a sigh 
lie wished he never hml been bmght to read. 
Then of the old churl’s books he should have had 
DO need,” 


Such snatches of literature havA 
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indeed, a special and peculiar charm. 
This is, I believe, partly due to the 
very fact of their being brief. Maoy 
readers miss much of the pleasure of 
reading by forcing themselves to dwell 
too long continuously on one sul>joct. In 
a long railway journey, for instance, many 
persons take only a single book. The 
consequence is that, unless it is a st(»ry, 
after half an hour or an hour they are 
quite tired of it. Whereas, if tlujy had 
two, or still better three books, on difler- 
ent subjects, and one of them of an 
amusing character, they would probnbly 
find that, by changing as soon as they felt 
at all weary, they would come batik again 
and again to each with renewed zest, and 
hour after hourwould pass pleasantly away. 
Every one, of course, must judge ft^r him- 
self, but such at least is my experience. 

I quite agree, therefore, with Lord 
Iddesleigh as to the charm of dcvsultory 
reading, but the wider the field the more 
important that we should benefit by the 
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very best books in each class. Not that 
we need confine ourselves to them, but 
that we should commence with them, 
and they will certainly lead us on to 
others. There are of course some books 
which we must read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. But these are excep- 
tions. As regards by far the larger 
number, it is probably better to read them 
quickly, dwelling only on the best and 
most important passages. In this way, 
no doubt, we shall lose much, but we gain 
more by ranging over a wider field. We 
may, in fact, I think, apply to reading 
Lord Brougham’s wise dictum as regards 
education, and say that it is well to read 
everything of something, and something 
of everything. In this way only we can 
ascertain the bent of our own tastes, for 
it is a general, though not of course an 
invariable, rule, that we profit little by 
books which we do not enjoy. 

Every one, however, may suit himself. 
The variety is endless 

F 


1 
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Not only does a library contain “infinite 
riches in a little room,’’’ but we may sit 
at home and jjet be in all quarters of tl?c 
earth. Wo may travel round the world 
with Captain Cook or Darwin, with Kiiiivs- 
ley or Ruskin, who will show us much more 
perhaps than ever we should see for our- 
selves. The world itself has no limits for 
us; Humboldt and Horschel will cany us 
far away to the mysterious nel)uhc, Uyond 
the sun and even the stars : time has no 
more bounds than space ; history stretches 
out behind us, and geology will carry us 
back for millions of years before the crea- 
tion of man, even to tlie origin of the 
material Universe itself. Nor are we 
limited to one plane of thought. Aristotle 
and Plato will transp<jrt us into a spliere 
none the less delightful because we cannot 
appreciate it without some training. 

Comfort and consolation, pcfico and 
happiness, may indeed be found in his 
library by any one “ who shall- bring the 

* Marlowe, 
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golden key that unlocks its silent door/’ ^ 
A library is true fairyland, a very palace 
of delight, a haven of repose from the 
storms and troubles of the world. Rich 
and poor can enjoy it alike, for here, at 
least, wealth gives no advantage. We 
may make a library, if we do but rightly 
use it, a very paradise on earth, a garden 
of Eden without its one drawback ; for all 
is open to us, including, and especially, 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, for 
which we are told that our first Mother 
sacrificed all the Pleasures of Paradise. 
Here we may read the most important 
histories, the most exeitiiig volumes of 
travels and adventures, the most interest- 
ing stories, the most beautiful poems ; we 
may meet the most eminent statesmen, 
poets, and philosophers, benefit by the 
ideas of the greatest thinkers, and enjoy 
the grandest creations of human genius. 

1 Uktihews. 



CHAPTEB. IV 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS ‘ 

’ All round the room my silent servants wait 
My friends in every season, bright and diiUi 
Angels and Seraphim 

Come down and murmur to me, sweet ami low, 

And spirits of the skies all come and go 

Early and Late." Viiom'OK. 

And yet too often they wait in vain 
One reason for this is, T think, that j)eople 
are overwhelmed by the crowd of books 
ojffered to them. 

In old days books were rare and dear. 
Now on the contrary, it may }>e said with 
greater truth than ever that 

u Words are things, and a small droj) of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, ]»roducea 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions* 
think.’' 2 

Our ancestors had great difficulty in f)r<>* 
curing books. Ours now is what to select. 

^ Oelirered at the London WorkUK Meu'a ObUege. * Bynui 
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We must be careful what we read, and not, 
like the sailors of Ulysses, lake bags of 
^siind for sacks of treasure-»-not only lest 
we should even now fall into the error of 
the Greeks, and suppose that language 
and definitions can be instruments of in- 
vestigation as well as of thought, but lest, 
as too often happens, we should waste time 
Over trash. There are, indeed, books and 
books ; and there are books which, as 
Lamb said, are not books at all. There 
are many books to which one may apply, 
in the sarcastic sense, the ambiguous 
remark which Lord Beaconsfield made to 
an unfortunate author, “ I will lose no 
time in reading your book.” Others are 
more than useless, and poison the mind 
with suggestions of evil. Few perhaps 
realise how much the happiness of life, 
and the formation of character, depend 
on a wise selection of books we read. 

Many, I believe, are deterred from 
attempting what are called stiff books for 
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fear they should not understand them ; 
but^4here are few who need complain of 
tjbie narrowness of their minds, if only 
they would do their best with them. 

In reading, however, it is most im 
portant to select subjects in which one is 
interested. I remember years ago con- 
sulting Mr. Darwin as to the selection of 
a course of study. He asked me what 
interested me most, and advised me to 
choose that subject. This, indeed, applies 
to the work of life generally. 

I am sometimes disposed to think that 
the great readers of the next generation 
will be, not our lawyers and doctors, 
shopkeepers and manufacturers, but the 
labourers and mechanics. Does not this 
seem natural ? The former work mainly 
with their head ; when their daily duties 
are over the brain is often exhausted, and 
of their leisure time much must be de- 
voted to air and exercise. The labourer 
and mechanic, on the contrary, besides 
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working often for much shorter hours, 
have in their work-time taken suiEficient 
bodUy exercise, and could, therefore give 
any leisure they might have to reading 
and study. They have not done so as 
yet, it is true ; but this has been for 
obvious reasons. Now, however, in the 
first place, they receive an excellent edu- 
cation in elementary schools, and in the 
second have more easy access to the best 
books. 

Rusldn has observed, that he is nob sur- 
prised at wliat men suffer, but he often 
wonders at what they lose. We suffer 
much, no doubt, from the faults of others, 
but we lose much more by our own 
ignorance. 

“ If,” says Sir John Herschel, “ I were 
to pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life, and 
a shield against its ills, however things 
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might go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. T 
speak of it of^ course only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest degree 
as superseding or derogating from the 
higher office and surer and stronger 
panoply of religious principles — but as a 
taste, an instrument, and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, 
and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into 
his hands a most perverse selection of 
books.” 

It is one thing to own a Kbrary j it 
is quite another to use it wisely. 1 
have often been astonished how little care 
people devote to the selection of what 
they read. Books, we know, are almost 
innumerable; our hours for reading are, 
alas I very few. And yet many people 
read almost by hazard. They will take 
any book they chance to find in a room 
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at a friend's house ; they will buy a novel 
at a railway-stall if it has an attractive 
title ; indeed, I believe in some cases even 
the binding affects their choice. The 
selection is, no doubt, far from easy. I 
have often wished some one would re- 
commend a list of a hundred good books. 
If we had such lists drawn up by a few 
good guides they would be most useful. I 
have indeed sometimes heard it said that 
in reading every one must choose for 
himself, but this reminds me of the re- 
commendation not to go into the water 
till you can swim. 

In the absence of such lists I have 
picked out the books most frequently 
mentioned with approval by those who 
have referred directly or indirectly to the 
pleasure of reading, and have ventured to 
include some which, though less frequently 
mentioned, are especial favourites of my 
own. Every one who looks at the list will 
wish to suggest other books, as indeed I 
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should myself, but in that case the number 
would soon run up.^ 

I havB abstained, for obvious reasons', 
from mentioning works by living authors, 
though from many of them I imvo myself 
derived the keenest enjoyment; and T 
have omitted works on science, with one 
or two exceptions, because the subject is 
so progressive. 

I feel that the attempt is over bold, 
and I must beg for indulgence, while 
hoping for criticism ; indeed one object 
which I have had in view is to stimu- 
late others more competent than I am 
to give us the advantage of their 
opinions. 

Moreover, I must repeat that I suggest 
these works rather as those which, as far 
as I have seen, have been most frequently 

^ Several longer lists have been given j for inshant^o, by 
Comte, Catechism of Vosiiim Philosophy ; Fycroft, Course oj 
E7iglish JlctuUrtg; Baldwin, The Bouk Lover; IN-rkiun, 
The Best Reading ; and by Ireland, Books for Oefwral 
Readers. 
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recommcDded, than as suggestions of my 
own, though I have slipped in a few of my 
^wn special favourites. 

In any such selection much weight 
should, T think, he attached to the general 
verdict of mankind. There is a “ struggle 
for existence” and a “survival of the 
fittest” among hooks, as well as among 
animals and plants. As Alonzo of Aragon 
said, “Age is a recommendation in four 
things — old wood to hum, old wine to 
drink, old friends to trust, and old hooks 
to read.” Still, this cannot be accepted 
without important qualifications. The 
most recent hooks of history and science 
contain, or ought to contain, the most accu- 
rate information and the most trustworthy 
conclusions. Moreover, while the books 
of other races and times have an interest 
from their very distance, it must be ad- 
mitted that many will still more enjoy, 
and feel more at home with, those of 
our own century and people. 
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Yet the oldest books of the world are 
remarkable and interesting on account 
of their very age ; and the works which 
have influenced the opinions, or charmed 
the leisure hours, of millions of men in 
distant times and far-away regions are 
well worth reading on that very account, 
even if to us they seem scarcely to deserve 
their reputation. It is true that to 
many, such works are accessible only in 
translations; but translations, though they 
can never perhaps do justice to the 
original, may yet be admirable in them- 
selves. The Bible itself, which must 
stand first in the list, is a conclusive 
case. 

At the head of all non -Christian 
moralists, I must place the writings of 
Epictetus, of Marcus Aurelius, and of 
Seneca, certainly three of the noblest 
works in the whole of literature; and 
which, moreover, have both been admir- 
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ably translated. The Analects of Con- 
fucius will, 1 believe, prove disappointing 
to most English readers, but the effect it 
has produced on the most numerous race 
of men constitutes in itself a peculiar 
interest. The Ethics of Aristotle, per- 
haps, appear to some disadvantage from the 
very fact that they have so profoundly 
influenced oui* views of morality. The 
Koran, like the Analects of Confucius, 
will to most of us derive its principal 
interest from the effect it has exercised, 
and still exercises, on so many millions of 
our fellow-men. I doubt whether in any 
other respect it will seem to repay per- 
usal, and to most persons probably certain 
extracts, not too numerous, would appear 
suflicient. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
have been collected in one volume by 
Wake. It is but a small one, and though 
I must humbly confess that I was dis- 
appointed, they are perhaps all the more 
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curious from the contrast they afford to 
those of the Apostles themselves. Of the 
later Fathers J- have included only the 
Confesswas of St. Augustine, which Dr. 
Pusey selected for the commencement of 
the Library of the Fathers, and which, as 
he observes, have “ been trajislated again 
and again into almost every European lan- 
guage, and in all loved though Luther 
was of opinion that St. Augustine “ wrote 
nothing to the purpose concerning faith.” 
But then Luther was no great adininn* of 
the Fathers. St. Jerome, he says, “writes, 
alas I very coldly ; ” Clirysostom “ di- 
gresses from the chief points St. Jerome 
is “very poor and in fact, he says, “the 
more I read the books of the Fathers the 
more I find myself oflended while Henan, 
in his interesting autobiography, compared 
theology to a Gothic Cathedral, “elle a 
la grandeur, les vides immensea, et le pea 
de solidity.” 

Among other devotional works most 
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frequently recommended are Thomas h 
Kempis's Imitation of Christ, Pascal's 
I^ensees, Spinoza’s Tractions TJisologico- 
PoUticKSf Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Lying, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim! s Progress, and last, not 
least, Keble’s beautiful Christian Year. 

Aristotle and Plato stand at the 
head of another class. The Politics of 
Aristotle, and Plato’s Dialogues, if not 
the whole, at any rate the Pheedo, the 
Apology, and the Republic, will be of 
course read by all who wish to know any- 
thing of the history of human thought, 
though 1 am heretical enough to doubt 
whether the latter repays the minute and 
laborious study often devoted to it. 

Ai’istotle being the father, if not the 
creator, of the modern scientific method, 
it has followed naturally — ^indeed, almost 
meyitebly-that his principles have be- 
come part of our very intellectual being, 
BO that they seem now almost self-evident 
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while his actual observations, though very 
remarkable — as, for instance, when he 
observes that bees on one journey (5onfiiJ'’e 
themselves to one kind of flower — still 
have been in many cases superseded by 
others, carried on under more favourable 
conditions. We must not be ungrateful to 
the great master, because his own lessons 
have taught us how to advance. 

Plato, on the other hand, I say so with 
all respect, seems to me in some (jascs to 
play on words : his arguiueuts fire very 
able, very philosophical, often very noble ; 
but not always conclusive ; ii\ a language 
differently constructed they might some- 
times tell in exactly the opposite sense. 
If his method has proved less fruitful, il 
in metaphysics we have mjule but little 
advance, that very fact in one point of 
view leaves the Dialogues of Socrates as 
instructive now as ever they were; the 
problems with which they deal will always 
rouse our interest, while the calm and 
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lofty spirit 'whicli inspires them must com- 
mand our admiration. Of the Apology 
and the Fhcedo especially it would be im- 
possible to speak too gratefully. 

I would also mention Demosthenes’s 
De Corond, which Lord Brougham pro- 
nounced the greatest oration of the great- 
est of orators ; Lucretius, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Horace, and at least the De Ojfficns, De 
Amicitid, and De Senectute of Cicero. 

The great epics of the world have al- 
ways constituted one of the most popular 
branches of literature. Yet how few, com- 
]»a.i*ativcly, ever read Homer or Virgil 
afti^r leaving school. 

The Nihelxmgenlied, our great Anglo- 
Saxon ei)ic, is perhaps too much neglected, 
no doubt on account of its painful char- 
acter. Brunhild and Kriemhild, indeed, 
are far from perfect, but we meet with 
few such “ live ” women in Greek or 
Roman literature. Nor must I omit to 
mention Sir T. Malory’s Morle Arthur ^ 
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though 1 confess I do so mainly in defer- 
ence to the judgment of others. 

Among the Greek tragedians I include 
iEschylus, if not all his works, at any rate 
Prometheus, perhaps the suldimest })oc!in 
in Greek literature, and the Trilogy (Mr. 
Symonds in his Greek Poets speaks of the 
“ unrivalled majesty ” of the Agamenmon, 
and Mark Pattison considered it “ the 
grandest work of creative genius in (he 
whole range of literature'’); or, as Sir M. 
E. Grant Duff recommends, the Perm; 
Sophocles {Omdijnis Tyraiiims), Euripides 
(Medea), and Aristophanes (The Knights 
and Clouds) ; unfortunately, as Schlcgtd 
says, probably even the greatest scholar 
does not understand half his jokes ; and 
I think most readers will prefer our own 
poets. 

I should like, moreover, to say a word 
for Eastern poetry, such as [)ortions of the 
MahaBha/rata and lio/nwuyana (too long 
probably to be read through, but of which 
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Talboys Wheeler has given a most interest- 
ing epitome in the first two volumes of 
his History of India) ; th§ Shah-ncmeh, 
the work of the great Persian poet 
Firdusi ; Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, and the 
Sheking, the classical collection of ancient 
Chinese odes. Many I know, will think I 
ought to have included Omar Khayyam. 

In history we are beginning to feel that 
the vices and vicissitudes of kings and 
queens, and the dates of battles and wars, 
are far less important than the develop- 
ment of human thought, the progress of 
art, of science, and of law, and the subject 
is on that very account even more in- 
teresting than ever, I wiU, however, 
only mention, and that rather from a 
literary than a historical point of view, 
Herodotus, Xenophon (the ATiabasis)^ 
Thucydides, and Tacitus (Germania) \ 
and of modem historians. Gibbon’s DecKne 
and Fall (“ the splendid bridge from the 
old world to the new ”), Hume’s History of 
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England^ Carlyle’s French Revolution^ 
Grote’s History of Greece^ and Green’s 
Short History pf the English People. * 

Science is so rapidly progressive that, 
though to many minds it is the most 
fruitful and interesting subject of all, I 
cannot here rest on that agreement which, 
rather than my own opinion, I take as 
the basis of my list. I will therefore 
only mention Bacon’s Novum Organum^ 
Mill’s Logic, and Darwin’s Origin of 
Species ; in Political Economy, which 
some of our rulers do not now sufficiently 
value, Mill, and parts of Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, for probably those who do 
not intend to make a special study of 
political economy would scarcely read the 
whole. 

Among voyages and travels, perhaps 
those most frequently suggested are Cook’s 
Voyages, Humboldt’s Travels, andDarwin’s 
Naturalises Jowmal ; though I confess 
I should like to have added many more. 
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Mr. Bright not long ago specially re- 
commended the less known American 
poets, but he probably assumed that 
every one would have read Shakespeare, 
Milton (Paradise Lost, Lycidas, Comus 
and minor poems), Chaucer, Dante, Spenser, 
Dry den, Scott, Wordsworth, Pope, Byron, 
and others, before embarking on more 
doubtful adventures. 

Among other books most frequently 
recommended are Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, Swift’s Gtdliver’s Travels, 
Defoe’s Robinson C^'usoe, The Arabiom 
Nights, Don Quixote, Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, Burke’s Select Works (Payne), 
the Essays of Bacon, Addison, Hume, 
Montaigne, Macaulay, and Emerson, 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, Smiles’s 
Self-Help, and Goethe’s Faust and Auto- 
biography. 

Nor can one go wrong in recommending 
Berkeley’s Human Knowledge, Descartes’s 
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Discours sur kt MHhode, Locke’s Conduct 
of the Understanding t Lewes’s History of 
Philosophy : while, in order to ke^p 
within the number one hundred, 1 can 
only mention Moli^re and Sheridan 
among dramatists. Macaulay considered 
Marivaux’s La Vie de Marianne the best 
novel in any language, but my number is 
so nearly complete that 1 must content 
myself with English: and will suggest 
Thackeray ( Vanity Fair and Pendennis), 
Dickens {Pickwick and David Copper- 
Jield)y G. Eliot (Adam Bede or The Mill 
on the Floss), Kingsley ( Westward Ho !), 
Lytton (Last Days of Pompeii), and last, 
not least, those of Scott, which indeed 
constitute a library in themselves, but 
which I must ask, in return for my 
trouble, to be allowed, as a special favour, 
to count as one. 

To any lover of books the very mention 
of these names brings back a crowd of 
delicious memories, grateful recollections 
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IV 

of peaceful home hours, after the labours 
and anxieties of the day. How thankful 
\ye ought to be for these inestimable 
blessings, for this numberless host of 
friends who never weary, betray, or 
forsake us I 

LIST OF 100 BOOKS 

Worlct hy Living Axdhort art mMtieA 
The Bible 

The Meditations of Marcus AureHns 

Epictetus 

Seneca 

Aristotle’s Ethics 

Analects of Oonfucius 

St. Hilaire’s Le Bouddha et sa reUgiau 

WaVe’s Apostolic Fathers 

’fhoK ii Eeinpis’s Imitation of Christ 

Confessions of St A ugustine (Dr. Pusey) 

The Koran (portions of) 

Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicm 
Pascal’s Pens^es 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Keblc’a Christian Yesr 
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Plato’s Dialogues ; at any rate, the Apology, 
Orito, and Phaido 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
Aristotle’s Politics 
Demosthenes’s De Ooron& 

Cicero’s De OlHciis, De Amieiii&, and De 
Senectute 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Berkeley’s Human ICnowledge 
Descartes’s Discours sur la Mt'-thodn 
Locke’s On the Conduct of the TJnderstauding 


Homer 

Hesiod 

Virgfl 

Maha Bharata ( Epitomise<l in Talboys Wheeler's 
Bamayana ( History of Indui, vols, i. and ii. 
The Shahnameh 
The Nibelungenlied 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur 


The Sh eking 

Kalidasa’s Sakuntala or The Lost Ring 
JEschylus’s Prometheus 
Trilogy of Orestes 
'Sophocles’s (Edipus 
Euripides’s Medea 

Aristophanes’s The Knights and Clouds 
Horace 
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CHhaucei^s Canterbury Tales (perhaps in Morris’e 
edition ; or, if expurgated, in 0. Clarke’s, or 
Mrs. Haweis’s) 

Shakespeare 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lycidas, Comuis and thr 
shorter poems 
Dante’s Divina Oommedia 
Spenser’s Fairie Queen 
Scott’s Poems 

Wordsworth (Mr. Arnold’s selection 
Pope’s Essay on Criticisui 
Essay on Man 
Rape of the Lock 
Burns 

Byron’u Childe Harold 
Gray’s Poems 

Tennyson’s Idylls and smaller poeui.^ 


Herodotus 

Xenophon’s Anabasis 
'Thucydides 
Tacitus’s Germania 
Livy 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
Hume’s History of England 
Ginte’s History of Greece 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Green’s Short History of England 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy 
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Arabiau Nights 
S'wift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Goldsmith’s "N^car of Wakefield 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
Molibre 

Schiller’s William Tell 

Sheridan’s The Critic, School for rtcaiidal, ‘ual 
The Rivals 

Carlyle’s Past and Present 


Bacon’s Novum Organum 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations ijuirti of) 
Mill’s Political Elconomy 
Cook’s Voyages 
Humboldt’s Travels 
White’s Natural History of Selbornt' 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 
„ Naturalist’s Voyage 
Mill’s Logic 

Rnskin, Selection from the writings of 


Bacon’s Essays 
Montaigne’s Essays 
Macaulay’s Essays 
Addison’s Essays 
Emerson’s Essays 
Burke’s Select Work* 
Smiles’s Self-Help 
Ruakin’s Modem Painters 
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Voltaire’s Zadig and Micromegas 
Goethe’s Faust, and Autobiography 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
Pendennia 
Dickens’s Pickwick 

David Copperfield 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
Kingsley’s Westwimi Ho * 

Soott’a Novels 



CHAPTEH V 

THE BLESSING OF FRIENDS 

^^They seem to take away tke sun from the world wii*. 
withdraw friendship from life ; for we have r» ceivod noUnng 
better from the Immortal Gods, nothing more delightful.”- 

OlOERO. 

Most of those who have written in praise 
of books have thought they could say 
nothing more conclusive than to compare 
them to friends. 

All men, said Socrates, have their 
different objects of ambition — horses, 
dogs, money, honour, as the case may 
be ; but for his own part he would 
rather have a good friend than all these 

^ Ths substance of this was deUverod at the l.«<iiiitioju 
Working Men’s College. 
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put together. And again, men know the 
number of their other possessions, although 
^hey might be very numerous, but of theii 
friends, though but few, they were not 
only ignorant of the number, but even 
when they attempted to reckon it to 
such as asked them, they set aside again 
some that they had previously counted 
among their friends; so little did they 
allow their friends to occupy their 
thoughts. Yet in comparison with what 
possession, of all others, would not a good 
friend appear far more valuable 

“ As to tie value of other things," 
says Oiccro, “most men differ; concerning 
friendship all have the same opinion. 
What can be more foolish than, when 
men are possessed of great influence by 
their wealth, power, and resources, to 
procure other things which are bought by 
money — horses, slaves, rich apparel, 
costly vases — and not to procure friends, 
the most valuable and fairest furniture of 
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life?” And yet, he continues, “every 
man can tell how many goats or sheep 
he poseeaseB. but not how many Mends.;' 
In the choice, moreover, of a dog or of a 
horse, we exercise the greatest care : we 
inquire into its pedigree, its training and 
character, and yet we too often leave the 
selection of our friends, which is of in- 
finitely greater importance— by whom our 
whole life will be more or less influenced 
either for good or evil — almost to chance. 

It is ry) doubt true, as the Autocrat of 
the Brealfetst Table says, that aU men 
are bores except when we want them. 
And Sir Thomas Browne quaintly observes 
that “unthinking heads who have not 
learnt to be alone, are a prison to them- 
selves i£ they be not with others ; whereas, 
on the contrary, those whose thoughts are 
m a fair and hurry within, are some- 
times fain to retire into company to 
be out of the crowd of themselves.” 
Still 1 do not quite understand Emersdn’s 
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idea that “men descend to meet.” In 
another place, indeed, he qualifies the 
statement, and says, “Almost all people 
aescend to meet.” Even* so I should 
venture to question it, especially consider- 
ing the context. “All association,” he 
adds, “ must be a compromise, and, what 
is worse, the very flower and aroma of 
the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
disappears as they approach each other.” 
What a sad thought! Is it reaUy so; 
Need it be so? And if it were, would 
friends be any real advantage? I should 
have thought that the influence of friends 
was exactly the reverse : that the flower 
of a beautiful nature would expand, and 
the colours grow brighter, when stimu- 
lated by the warmth and sunshine of 
friendship. 

It has been said that it is wise always 
to treat a friend, remembering that he 
may become an enemy, and an enemy, 
remembering that he may become a 
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friend; and whatever may be thought 
of the first part of the- adage, there ia 
certainly much wisdom in the latter. 
Many people seem to take more paiu» 
and more pleasure in making enemies, 
than in making friends. Plutarch, in- 
deed, quotes with approbation the atlvice 
of Pythagoras not to shake hands with 
too. many,” but as long as friends are 
well chosen, it is true rather that 

“ He who haa a thooeand friends, 

Has never a one to spare, 

And he who has one eneniy, 

Will meet him everywhere,” 

and unfortunately, while there are few 
great friends there is no little entmiy. 

I guard myself, however, by saying 
again — As long as they are well chosen. 
One is thrown in life with a great many 
people who, though not actively bad, 
though they may not wilfully lead us 
astray, yet take no pains with themselves, 
neglect their own minds, and direct the 
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conversation to potty puerilities or mere 
gossip ; wlio do not seem to realise that 
CQjaversation may by a little effort be 
made instructive and delightful, without 
being in any way pedantic ; or, on the 
other hand, may be allowed to drift 
into a mere morass of muddy thought 
and weedy words. There are few from 
whom we may not learn something, if 
only they will trouble themselves to tell 
us. Nay, even if they teach us nothing, 
they may help us by the stimulus of in- 
telligent questions, or the warmth of 
sympathy. But if they do neither, then 
indeed their companionship, if companion- 
ship it can be called, is mere waste of 
time, and of such we may well say, “ I 
do desire that we be better strangers.” 

Much certainly of the happiness and 
purity of our lives depends on our mak- 
ing a wise choice of our companions 
and friends. If badly chosen they 
will inevitably drag us down ; if well 

i H 
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they will raise us up. Yet many people 
seem to trust in this matter to the chapter 
of accident. It is well and right, indeed^ to 
be courteous and considerate to every one 
with whom we are brought into contact, but 
to choose them as real friends is anotlier 
matter. Some seem to make a man a 
friend, or try to do so, because he lives 
near, because he is in the same business, 
travels on the same line of railway, or for 
some other trivial reason, 'riiore cannot 
be a greater mistake. These arc only, in 
the words of Plutarch ‘'the idols and 
images of friendship.” 

But though one cannot be fi-icuds witJj 
every one, it is better to bo friendly 
than unfriendly, and those who have 
ever really loved any one will have 
some tenderness for all. Tliero is indeed 
some good in most men. “ I have lioard 
much,” says Mr. Nasmyth in his charming 
autobiography, “about the ingratitude 
and selfishness of the world. It may 
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have been my good fortune, but 1 have 
never experienced either of these unfeel- 
bjg conditions.” Such also has been my 
own experience. 

Men talk of nukind hearts, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 

Eas oftener left me mourning.” 

I cannot, then, agree with Emerson 
when he says that “ we walk alone in the 
world. Friends such as we desire are 
dreams and fables. But a sublime hope 
cheers ever the faithful heart, that else- 
where in other regions of tlie universal 
power souls are now acting, enduring, 
and Oaring, which can love us, and which 
we can love.” 

No doubt, much as worthy friends add 
to the happiness and value of life, we must 
in the main depend on ourselves, and every 
one is his own best friend or worst enemy. 

Sad, indeed, is Bacon's assertion that 
“there is little friendship in the world, 
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and least of all between equjils, whicli 
was wont to be magnified. That that is, 
is between si^erior and inferior, whose 
fortunes may comprehend the one to the 
other.” But this can hardly be taken as 
his deliberate opinion, for he elsewhere 
says, “ but we may go farther, and afiirni 
most truly, that it is a more and miser- 
able solitude to want true friends, without 
which the world is but a wilderness.” 
Not only, he adds, does friendship intro 
duce “ daylight in the understanding out 
of darkness and confusion of thoughts;” it 
“ maketh a fair day in the affections from 
storm and tempests:” in consultation 
with a friend a man ” tosseth his thoughts 
more easily ; he marshalleth them more 
orderly ; he seeth how they look when 
they are turned into words; finally, ho 
waxeth wiser than himself, and that more 
by an hour's discourse than by a day's 
meditation.” . . . “But little do men 
perceive what solitude is, and how far it 
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extecdeth, for a crowd is not company, 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
a^d talk but a tinkling ^cymbal where 
there is no love.” 

With this last assertion I cannot alto- 
gether concur. Surely even strangers may 
be most interesting ! and many will agree 
with Dr. Johnson when, describing a 
pleasant evening, he summed it up — “ Sir, 
wc had a good talk.” 

Epictetus gives excellent advice when 
be dissuades from conversation on the 
very subjects most commonly chosen, 
and advises that it should be on “ none 
of the common subjects — not about 
gladiators, nor horse - races, nor about 
athletes, nor about eating or drink- 
ing, which are the usual subjects ; and 
especially not about men, as blaming 
them ; ” but when he adds, “ or praising 
them,” the injunction seems to me of 
doubtful value. Surely Marcus Aurelius 
more wisely advises that “when thou 
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wishest to delight thyself, think of the 
virtues of those who live with thee ; for 
instance, the (^activity of one, and thc's 
modesty of another, and the liberality of 
a third, and some other good quality of 
a fourth. For nothing delights so much 
as the examples of the virtues, when they 
are exhibited in the morals of those who 
live with us and present themselves in 
abundance, as far as is possible. Where- 
fore we must keep them before us.” Yet 
how often we know merely the sight of 
those we call our friends, or the sound of 
their voices, but nothing whatever of 
their mind or soul. 

We must, moreover, bo as careful to 
keep friends as to make them. If we 
all knew what one said of the other, 
Pascal assures us that “ there would not 
be four friends in the world.” Tliis 1 
hope and think is too strong, but at 
any rate try to be one of the four. And 
when you have made a friend, keep 
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him. Hast thou a friend, says an Eastern 
proverb, “visit him often, for thoins and 
brushwood obstruct the road which no 
one treads.” The affections should not be 
mei-e “tents of a night.” 

Still less does Friendship confer any 
privilege to make oui'selves disagreeable. 
Some people never seem to appreciate 
their friends till they have lost them. 
Anaxagoras described the Mausoleum as 
the ghost of wealth turned into stone. 

But he who has once stood beside the 
grave to look back on the companionship 
which has been for ever closed, feeling 
how impotimt then are the wild love and 
the keen sorrow, to give one instant’s plea- 
sure to the pulseless heart, or atone in the 
lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
the hour of unkiiidness, will scarcely for the 
future incur that debt to the heart which 
can only be discharged to the dust.” ^ 
Death, indeed, cannot sever friendship. 


^ Bniikin. 
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“ F’riends,” says Cicero, ** though absent, 
are still present ,* though in poverty they 
are rich ; though weak, yet in the enjoy- 
ment of health ; and, what is still -more 
difficult to assert, though dead they are 
alive.” This seems a paradox, yet is 
there not much truth in his exjtlanatiou V 
“ To me, indeed, Scipio , still lives, and 
will always live ; for 1 love the virtue of 
that man, and that worth is not yet ex- 
tinguished. . . . Assuredly of all things 
that either fortune or time has bestowed 
on me, 1 have none which I can compare 
with the Mendship of Boipio.” 

If, then, wo choose our friends for 
what they are, not for what they have, 
and if we deserve so groat a blessing, then 
they will be always with us, i>nisorvcd in 
absence, and even after death, in the 
amber of memory. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE VALUE OF TCME* 

Each day is a little life 

AIjL other good gifts depend on time for 
their value. What are friends, books, or 
health, the interest of travel or the 
delights of home, if we have not time for 
their enjoyment ? Time is ofton said to 
be money, but it is more — it is life ; and 
yet many who would cling desperately to 
life, think nothing of wasting time. 

Ask of the wise, says Schiller in Lord 
Sherbrooke's translation, 

The momeBtB we forego 
Eternity itself cannot retrieve.** 

And, in the words of Dante, 

For who knows most, him loss of Lime most grieves,** 

^ The suhstance of fhiji^ vas delivered at the Polyteohxuc 
TiHtitatiou. 
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Not that a life of di‘udger_y should be 
our ideal. Far from it. Time spent in 
innocent alid ^ ratioual enjoyments, i» 
healthy games, in social and family inter * 
course, is well and wisely spent. Games 
not only keep the body in health, but 
gire a comm.aud over the mus(iles and 
limbs which cannot be over-valued. More- 
over, til ere are temptations which strong 
exercise best enables us to resist. 

It is the icUo who eomj)lain they 
cannot find time to do that which they 
fiuicy they wish. In truth, people can 
generallj^ nnike time for what they 
choose to do ; it is not really the time 
but the will that is wanting: and the 
advantage of leisure is mainly tliat we 
may have the power of choosing our own 
work, not certainly that it confers any 
privilege of idlcnesa 

“l^une travels in divera paces with 
divers persons. Fli tell you who time 
ambles withal, who time trots withal, who 
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time gallops withal, and who he stands 
still withal.”^ 

For it is not so much the hours that 
tell, as the way we use them. 

** Circles are praised, not that excel 
In largeness, but th^ exactly framed j 
So life we praifin, that does excel 
>7ot in much time, but acting well.** ^ 

IdJeisess,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ is the 
greatest prodigidity in the * world ; it 
thro A a away that which is invaluable in 
respect of its present use, and irreparable 
when it is past, beiug to be recovered by 
no power of art or natrire.” 

Life must V/e measured rather by depth 
than by length, by thought and action 
rather than by time. “A counted number 
of pulses only," says Pater, “ is given to us 
of a variegated, aromatic, lile. How may 
we see in tbom all that is to be seen by tbe 
finest senses? Ilow can we pass most 
swiftly from point to point, and be present 
always at the focus where the greatest 
number of vital forces unite in their purest 

> Sbakeapeam ’ Waller. 
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energy ? To bum always with this hard 
gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is 
success in life. Failure is to form habits, 
for habit is relation to a stereotyped world; 
. , . while all melts under our feet, we 
may well catch at any exquisite passion, 
or any contribution to knowledge, that 
seems, by a lifted horizon, to set the spirit 
free for a moment.” 

I would not quote Lord Chesterfield as 
generally a safe guide, but there is 
certainly much shrewd wisdom in his 
advice to his son with reference to time. 
“ Every moment you now lose, is so mu(;h 
character and advantage lost ; as, on the 
other hand, every moment you now 
emplo}' usefully, is so much time wisely 
laid out, at prodigious interest.” 

And again, “ It is astonishing that any 
one can squander away in absolute idleness 
one single moment of that small portion of 
time which is allotted to us in the world 
Know the true value of time ; snatch, 
seize, and enjoy every moment of it.” 
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“ Are you in. earnest ? seize this very minute, 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it.”^ 

There is a Turkish proverb that the 
Devil tempts the busy man, but the idle 
man tempts the Devil. I remember, says 
Hillard, “a satirical poem, in which the 
Devil is represented as fishing for men, 
and adapting his bait to the tastes and 
temperaments of his prey ; but the idlers 
were the easiest victims, for they swal- 
lowed even the naked hook.” 

The mind of the idler indeed preys 
upon itself. “ The human heart is like a 
millstone in a mill ; when you put wheat 
under it, it turns and grinds and bruises 
the wheat to flour ; if you put no wheat, it 
still grinds on — and grinds itself away.”* 
It is not work, but care, that kills, and 
it is in this sense, I suppose, that we 
are told to “take no thought for the 
morrow.” To “consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, 

‘ * Luther. 
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neither do they spin : and yot even 
Solomon, in all his glor)% was not {UTa.}'e<l 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the hekl, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?” It would indeed 
a mistake to suppose that lilies a.re idle 
or imprudent. On the contrary, plants 
are most industrious, aud iilies store up 
in their complex bulbs a groat part of 
the nouiishmont of one year to quio,k<!U 
the growth of the next. Gfire, on I he 
other hand, they certainly know not.' 

“Hours have wiugs, ily up to lln* 
author of time, and Tarry news of oin 
usage. All our prayers (jaiinot ontn^at 
one of them cither to return or slaeke.u 
his pace. The misspeiits of evfsry 
minute are a new rccoixl against iis in 

^ Th<> word used fupitariivrfrt !h traitdlalail hi Udiloll and 
Scott “ to b<> aoxiouH about, to bo diitrcHod in tuuid, to b*; 
aujnbcrod with nuuy iiaroo,” 
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heavfili. Sure if we thought thus, we 
should dismiss them with better reports, 
and not suffer them fco fly away empty, or 
laden with dangerous intdlligence. How 
happy is it when they carry up not only 
the message, but the fruits of good, and 
stay with the Ancient of Days to speak 
for us before His glorious throne ! ” ^ 

Time is often said to fly : but it is not 
so much the time that flies ; as we that 
waste it, and wasted time is worse than 
no time at aJl ; “ I wasted time,” Shakes- 
peare makes Richard II. say, '‘and now 
doth time waste me.” 

“ He that is choice of his time,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, "will also bo choice of his 
company, and choice of his actions ; lest 
the first engage him in vanity and loss, 
and the latter, by being criminal, be a 
tlirowing his lime and himself away, and 
B going back in the accounts of eternity.” 

The life of man is seventy year?-, but 


I Milton. 
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how little of this is actually our own. Wo 
must deduct the time required for sleep, 
for meals, for di*essmg and undressing, for 
exercise, etc., and then how little re- 
mains ready at our own disposal I 

“ I have lived,” said Lamb, “nominally 
fifty years, but deduct from them the 
hours I have lived for other people, and 
not for myself, and you will find me still 
a young fellow.” 

The hours we live for other people, 
however, are not those which should Iw 
deducted, but rather those whirdi lumcfit 
neither oneself nor any one else ; and 
these, alas ! are often very nunicrouh. 

“ There are some hours which arci taken 
&om us, some which are stolen from \i», 
and some which slip from us.” ^ But how- 
ever we may lose them, we can never get 
them back. It is wonderful, indeed, liow 
much innocent happiness we thoughtlessly 
throw away. An Eastern proverb says 
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that calamities sent by heaven may be 
avoided, but from those we bring on our 
selves there is no escape. 

Some yeai's ago I paid a visit to the 
sites of the ancient lake villages of Switzer- 
land in company with a distinguished 
archaeologist, M. Morlot. To my sui*prise 
I found that his whole income was JilOO 
a year, part of which, moreover, he spent 
in making a small museum. I asked 
him whether he contemplated accepting 
any post or office, but he said cei*tainly 
not. He valued his leisure and oppor- 
tunities as priceless possessions far more 
than silver or gold, and would not waste 
any of his time in making money. 

Time, indeed, is a sacred gift, and 
each day is a little life. Just think 
of our advantages here in London ! 
Wc have access to the whole literature 
of the world ; we may see in our National 
Gallery the most beautiful productions of 

former generations, and in the Eoyal 

1 1 
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Academy and other galleries the works of 
the greatest living artists. Perhaps there 
is no one who has ever found time to see 
the British Museum thoroughly. Yet 
consider what it contains ; or rather, what 
does it not contain? The most perfect 
collection of living and extinct animals 
and plants; the marvellous monsters of 
geological ages ; the most beautiful birds, 
shells, and minerals ; precious stones and 
fragments from other worlds; the most 
interesting antiquities ; curious speci- 
mens illustrating different races of men ; 
exquisite gems, coins, glass, and china; 
the Elgin marbles; the remains of the 
Mausoleum ; of the temple of Diana of 
Ephesus; ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria ; the rude implements of our 
predecessors in England, who were coeval 
with the hippopotamus and rhinoceros, the 
musk-ox, and the mammoth ; and beauti* 
ful specimens of Greek and Roman art 
Suffering may be unavoidable, but 
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no one has any excuse for being dull. 
And yet some people are dull They 
tiialk of a better world to come, while 
whatever dulness there may be here 
is all their own. Sir Arthur Helps 
has well said: “What! dull, when you 
do not know what gives its loveliness of 
form to the lily, its depth of colour to 
the violet, its fragrance to the rose ; when 
you do not know in what consists the 
venom of the adder, any more than you 
can imitate the glad movements of the 
dove. What ! duU, when earth, air, and 
water are all alike mysteries to you, and 
when as you stretch out your hand you 
do not touch anything the properties of 
which you have mastered ; while all the 
time Nature is inviting you to talk 
earnestly with her, to understand her, to 
subdue her, and to be blessed by herl 
Go away, man ; learn something, do 
something, understand something, and 
let me hear no more of your dulness.” 



CHAPTER Vll 

THE PLEASURES OF TRAVEL^ 

I am a part of all that I Uavo aot'U.*' 

I AM sometimes disposed to tliiiik that 
there axe few things in which wo of 
this generation enjoy greater advantages 
over our ancestors than in the inci-casetl 
facilities of travel ; but I hesitate to say 
this, not because our advantages are not 
great, but because I have already made 
the same remark with reference to several 
other aspects of life. 

The very word " travel ” is suggestive. 
It is a form of " travail ’’--excessive labour; 
and, as Skeat observes, it forcibly recalls 

‘ Tho aabitaziM of thu wu doliTored at Oldham. 
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the toil of travel in olden days. Hov/ 
dijOFerent things are now I 

It is sometimes said that every one 
should travel on foot ** like Thales, Plato, 
and Pythagoras ” ; we are told that in 
these days of railroads people rush 
through countries and see nothing. It 
may be so, but that is not the fault of 
the railways. They confer upon us the 
inestimable advantage of being able, so 
rapidly aud with so little fatigue, to visit 
countries which were much less access- 
ible to our ancestors. What a blessing 
it is that not our own islands only — our 
smiling fields and rich woods, the moun- 
tains that are full of peace and the rivers 
of joy, the lakes and heaths and hills, 
castles and cathedrals, and many a spot 
immortalised in the history of our country : 
— not these only, but the sun and scenery 
of the South, the Alps the palaces of 
Nature, the blue Mediterranean, and the 
cities of Europe, with all their memories 
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and treasures, are now brought within a 
few hours of us. 

Surely no one who has the opportunity 
should omit to travel. The world belongs 
to him who has seen it. “But ho that 
would make his travels delightful must 
first make himseK delightful." ^ 

According to the old proverb, “ the fool 
wanders, the wise man travels." Bacon 
tells us that “ the tilings to be seen and 
observed are the courts of princes, especi- 
ally when they give audience to ambas- 
sadors ; the courts of justice while they sit 
and hear causes; and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, 
with the monuments which are therein 
extant; the walls and fortifications of 
cities and towns ; and so the havens and 
harbours, antiquities and ruins, libraries, 
colleges, disputations and lectures, when 
any are ; shipping and navies ; houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure near great 

* SenMsa 
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cities ; armouries, arsenals, magazines, 
exchanges, burses, warehouses, exercises of 
horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers, 
and the like ; comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort ; trea- 
suries of jewels and robes ; cabinets and 
rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is 
memorable in the places where they go.” 

But this depends on the time at our 
disposal, and the object with which we 
travel. If we are long enough in any one 
place Bacon’s advice is no doubt excellent ; 
but for the moment I am thinking rather 
of an annual holiday, taken for the sake 
of rest and health; for fresh air and 
exorcise rather than for study. Yet even 
so, if we have eyes to see, we cannot fail 
to lay in a stock of new ideas as well as 
a store of health. 

We may have read the most vivid and 
accurate description, we may have pored 
over maps and plans and pictures, and yet 
the reality will burst on us like a revela* 
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tion. This is true not only of mountains 
and glaciers, of palaces and cathedrals, 
but even of the simplest examples. 

For instance, like every one else, I htid 
read descriptions and seen photographs 
and pictures of the Pyramids. Their 
form is simplicity itself. I do not know 
that I could put into words any character- 
istic of the original for which f was not 
prepared. It was not that they wore 
larger ; it was not that they differed in 
form, in colour, or situation. And yet, 
the moment I saw them, I felt that iiiy 
previous impression had ])oon hut a faint 
shadow of the reality. The actual sight 
seemed to give life to the idea. 

Every one who has l)cen in tlic 
East will agree that a week of oricmtjd 
travel brings out, with more than stereo- 
scopic effect, the pictures of patriarchal 
life as given us in the Old TostanHsnt. 
And what is true of the Old Tostaniojit 
is true of history genendly, 'I’o those 
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who have been in Athens or Eome, the 
liistoiy of Greece or Italy becomes far 
more interesting ; while, on the other 
band, some knowledge of the history and 
litei-ature enormously enhances the in- 
terest of the scenes themselves. 

Good descriptions and pictures, no 
doubt, lielp us to see much more than we 
should perhaps perceive for ourselves. It 
may even be doubted whether some 
persons do not derive a more correct im- 
pression from a good drawing or descrip- 
tion, which brings out the salient points, 
than they would from actual, but unaided, 
inspect] on. The id ea may gain in accuracy, 
in character, and even in detail, more 
than it misses in vividness. But, however 
this may be, for those who cannot travel, 
dcHcrijjtions and pictures have an im- 
mense interest ; while to those who Aaue, 
they will afford an inexhaustible delight 
ill reviving the memories of beautiful 
scenes and intciustiug expeditions. 
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It is really astonishing how little 
most of us see of the beautiful world in 
which we live. Mr. Norman Lockyer tells 
me that while travelling on a scientific 
mission in the Eocky Mountains, he was 
astonished to meet an aged French Abbe, 
and could not help showing his surprise. 
The Abb^ observed this, and in the course 
of conversation explained his presence in 
that distant region. 

“You were,” he said, “I easily saw, 
surprised to find me here. The fact is, 
that some months ago I was very ill My 
physicians gave me up: one morning I 
seemed to faint and thought that 1 was 
already in the arms of the Bon Diou. I 
fancied one of the angels came and asked 
me, ‘ Well, M. I’Abbd, how did yon like 
the beautiful world you have just loft ? ’ 
And then it occurred to me that [ who 
had been all my life preaching about 
heaven, had seen almost nothing of tlie 
world in which I was living. I doterniiaod 
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therefore, if it pleased Providence to spare 
me, to see something of this world ; and 
so^here I am.” 

Few of us are free, however much we 
might wish it, to follow the example of 
the worthy Abb4. But although it may 
not be possible for us to reach the Kocky 
Mountains, there are other countries 
nearer home which most of us might find 
time to visit. 

Though it is true that no descriptions 
can come near the reality, they may at 
least persuade us to give ourselves this 
great advantage. Let me then try to 
ninstrato this by pictures in words, as 
realised by some of our most illustrious 
countrymen ; i will select references to 
foreign coiintries only, not that we have 
not e<|ual beauties here, but because every- 
where in England one feels oneself at 
home. 

Tlie following passage from Tyndall’s 
Hours of Exercise in the AVps^ is al- 
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most as good as an hour in the Alps 
themselves : 

“I looked over this wondrous scene 
towards Mont Blanc, the Grand Coml)in, 
the Dent Blanche, the Weisshoru, the 
Dom, and the thousand lesser peaks which 
seemed to join in the celebration of 
the risen day. I asked myself, as on 
previous occasions. How was this colossal 
work performed ? Who chiselled these 
mighty and picturesque masses out of a 
mere protuberance of the earth? And 
the answer was at hand. Ever young, 
ever mighty — with the vigour of a 
thousand worlds still within him — the 
real sculptor was even then climbing up 
the eastern sky. It was he who raised 
aloft the waters which cut out these rfivines ; 
it was he who planted the glaciers on the 
mountain-slopes, thus giving gravity a 
plough to open out the valleys ; and it is 
he who, acting through the ages, will 
finally lay low these mighty monuments, 
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rolling them gradually seaward, sowing 
the seeds of continents to he ; so that the 
pfgjple of an older earth may see mould 
spread, and com wave over the hidden 
rocks which at this moment bear the 
weight of the Jungfrau.” And the Alps 
lie within twenty-four hours of London ! 

Tyndall’s wTitiugs also contain many 
vivid descriptions of glaciers ; those 
“ silent and solemn causeways . . . broad 
enough for the march of an army in lino of 
battle and quiet as a street of tombs in a 
buried city.” ^ 1 do not, however, borrow 

from him or from any one else any descrip- 
tion of glaciers, for they are so unlike any- 
thing else, that no one who has not seen, 
can possibly visualise them. 

The history of European rivers yet 
remains to be written, and is most inter- 
esting, They did not always run in their 
present courses. The Rhone, for instance, 
appears to have been itself a great 

' Baskin. 
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traveller. At least there seems reasoD to 
believe that the upper waters of the VaJaia 
fell at first into the Danube, and so into 
the Black Sea; subsequently joined the 
Rhine and the Thames, and so nin far 
north over the plains which once connected 
the mountains of Scotland and of Norway 
— ^to the Ai'ctic Ocean; and have only 
comparatively of late years adopted their 
present course into the Mediterranean. 

But, however this may be, the Rhine of 
Germany and the Rhine of Switzerland are 
utterly unlike. The catastrophe of Scha/f- 
hausen seems to alter the whole character 
of the river, and no wonder. “ Stand for 
half an hour,” says Ruskin, “ beside the 
Fall of SchaflEhausen, on the north side 
where the rapids are long, and watch how 
the vault of water first bends, unbroken, in 
pure polished velocity, over the arching 
rocks at the brow of the cataract, covering 
them with a dome of crystal twenty feet 
thick, so swift that its motion is unseen 
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except wlien a foam globe from above 
darts over it like a falling star ; . . . and 
ever and anon, stai-tling you with its 
white flash, a jet of spray leaps hissing 
out of the fall, like a rocket, bursting in 
the wind and driven away in duet, filling 
the air with light ; and how, through the 
curdling wreaths of the restless crushing 
abyss below, the blue of the water, paled 
by the foam in its body, shows purer 
than the sky through white rain-cloud; 

, . . their dripping masses lifted at inter- 
vals, like sheaves of loaded corn, by some 
stronger gush from the cataract, and 
bowed again upon the mossy rocks as its 
roar dies away.” 

But much as we may admire the 
majestic grandeur of a mighty river, 
either in its eager rush or its calmer 
moments, there is something which 
fascinates even more in the free life, the 
young energy, the sparkling transparence, 
and merry music of smaller streams. 
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“The upper Swiss valleys,” as the 
same great Seer says, “ axe sweet wifcli 
perpetual streamlets, that seem til ways Ki 
have chosen the steepest places to con»e 
down, for the sake of the leaps, scatt<‘ring 
their handfuls of crystal this wa}' and 
that, as the wind takes them, with all the 
grace, but with none of the IbrnialiHrii, of 
fountains . . . until at last . . . tlicy find 
their way down to the turf, and lose 
themselves in that, sUently; with quid 
depth of clear water furrowing among the 
grass blades, and looking only like tludr 
shadow, but presently emerging again in 
little startled gushes and laughing hurrioB, 
as if they had remembered suddenly that 
the day was too short for them to got 
down the hill.” 

How vividly does Symornls bring 
before us the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, which he loves so well, 
and the contrast between the scenery of 
the North and the South. 
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“ In northern landscapes the eye 
travels through vistas of leafy boughs to 
slall, secluded crofts and pastures, where 
slow -moving oxen graze. The mystery 
of dreams and the repose of meditation 
haunt our massive bowers. But in the 
South, the lattice- work of olive boughs 
and foliage scarcely veils the laughing 
sea and blight blue sky, while the hues 
of the landscape find their climax in the 
dazzling radiance of the sun upon the 
waves, aii<l the piu'e light of the horizon. 
There is no concealment and no melancholy 
here. Nature seems to hold a never-end- 
ing festival and dance, in which the waves 
and sunbeams and shadows join. Again, 
in northern scenery, the rounded forms of 
full-foJiaged trees suit the undulating 
country, with its gentle hills and brood- 
ing clouds; but in the South the spiky 
loaves and shur}> branches of the olive 
carry out the defined outlines which are 
everywhere observable through the broader 
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beauties of mountain and valley and 
sea-sliore. Serenity and iritelli^oneo 
characterise this southern landscape, 'll! 
which a race of splendid men and women 
lived beneath the pure light of PlKxsbus, 
their ancestral god. Pallas protected 
them, and golden Aplu‘o<lit(S favoured 
them with beauty. Olives are not, how- 
ever, by any means the only trees wliicdi 
play a part in idyllic scenery. tall 

stone pine is even more important. . . . 
Near Massa, by Soixento, there are two 
gigantic pines so placed that, lying on the 
grass beneath them, one looks on Oupri 
rising from the sea, Baiae, and all the bay 
of Naples sweeping round to the base (»f 
Vesuvius. Tangled growths of olives, 
oranges, and rose-trees fill tins gardesn- 
ground along the shore, while far away in 
the distance pale Inarimo sleeps, with her 
exquisite Greek name, a virgin island on 
the deep. 

" On the wilder hills you fiml patches 
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of Dex and arbutus glowing with crimson 
berries and white waxen bells, sweet 
ntyrtle rods and shafts of bay, frail 
tamarisk and tali tree-heaths that wave 
their frosted boughs above your head. 
Nearer the shore the lentisk grows, 
a savoury shrub, with cytisus and aromatic 
rosemary. Clematis and polish ed garlands 
of tough sarsaparilla wed the shrubs with 
clinging, climbing jii-ms; and here and 
there in sheltered nooks the vine shoots 
forth luxuriant tendrils bowed with 
grapes, stretching from branch to branch 
of mulberry or elm, flinging festoons on 
which young loves might sit and swing, 
or weaving a lattice-work of loaves across 
the open shed. Nor must tho sounds of 
this landscape be forgotten, — sounds ofr 
bloating flocks, and murmuring bees, and 
nightingales, and doves that moan, and 
running streams, and shrill cicadas, and 
hoarse frogs, and whispering pines. There 
is not a single detail which a patient 
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student may not verify from Tlieo 
critus. 

“Then too it is a, landscape in whiTdi 
sea and country are never sundered. Tlie 
higher we climb upon the mountain -side 
the more marvellous is the beauty of llm*. 
sea, which seems to rise us we ascend, and 
stretch into the sky. Sometimes a lil.tle 
flake of blue is framed by olive boughs, 
sometimes a turning in the road rtweals 
the whole broad azure calm below. Or, 
after toiling up a steep ascent we. fall 
upon the undergrowth of juniper, and lo! 
a double sea, this way and tliat, divided 
by the sharp spine of the jutting hill, 
jewelled with villages along its shore, 
and smUing with fair islands and silwit 
sails.” 

To many of us the more warmth of 
the South is a blessing and a delight. 
The very thought of it is delicious. 
I have read over again and again 
Wallace’s graphic description of a tropi- 
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cal sunrise — of the sun of the early 
morning that turneth all into gold. 

“Up to about a quarter past five 
o’clock,” he says, “ the darkness is com- 
plete ; but about that time a few cries 
of birds begin to break the silence of 
night, perhaps indicating that signs of 
dawn are perceptible in the eastern 
horizon. A little later the melancholy 
voices of the goatsuckers are heard, varied 
croakings of frogs, the plaintive whistle 
of mountain thrushes, and strange cries 
of birds or mammals peculiar to each 
locality. About half-past five the first 
glimmer of light becomes perceptible ; it 
slowly becom(‘.H lighter, and then increases 
so rapidly that at about a quarter to six it 
seems full daylight. For the next quarter 
of an hour this changes very little in 
character ; when, suddenly, the sun’s rim 
appears above the horizon, docking the 
d<»w- laden foliage with glittering gems 


^ ULofTiK. 
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sending gleams of golden ligiit far into 
the woods, and waking up all natuin to 
life and activity. Birds chirp aud flutt#^r 
about, parrots scream, moukoys chatter, 
bees hum among the flowers, .and gorgeous 
butterflies flutter lazily along or sit with 
full expanded wings exposed to th(^ warm 
and invigorating rays. The first hour of 
morning in the equatorial regions possesses 
a charm and a beauty that can never be 
forgotten. All nature seems refreshed 
and strengthened by the coolness and 
moisture of the pjust night, new lca.ve8 
and buds unfold almost before the eye, 
and fresh shoots may often bo observed 
to have grown many inch(js since the 
preceding day. The temperature is the 
most delicious conceivable. The slight 
chill of early dawn, which was itself 
agreeable, is succeeded by an invigorating 
warmth ; and the intense sunshine lights 
up the glorious vegetation of the tropics, 
and realises all that the magic art of the 
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painter or the glowing words of the poet 
have pictured as their ideals of terrestrial 
baauty.” 

Or take Dean Stanley’s description of 
the colossal statues of Amenophis III., 
the Memnon of the Greeks, at Thebes — 
“ The sun was setting, the African range 
glowed red behind them ; the green plain 
was dyed with a deeper green beneath 
them, and the shades of evening veiled 
the vast rents and fissures in their aged 
frames. As 1 looked back at them in the 
suusct, and they rose up in front of the 
background of the mountain, they seemed, 
indeed, as if they were part of it, — as if 
they belonged to some natural creation.” 

But T must not indulge myself in more 
quotations, though it is difiicult to stop. 
Such pictures recnll the me.moiy of many 
glorious days : for the advantages of travels 
last through life ; and often, as we sit at 
home, “ some bright and perfect view of 
Venice, of Genoa, or of Monte Rosa 
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comes Jback on you, as full of repose as a 
da^ tvisely spent in travel.” ^ 

So far is a thorougli love and enjoy,- 
ment of travel from interfeidng with the 
love of home, that perhaps no one can 
thoroughly enjoy his home who does not 
sometimes wander away. They are like 
exertion and rest, each the complement of 
ulfcr^ther ; so that, though it may seem 
parad^^B^g^ one of the greatest pleasures 
of travel is'TSikajEetum ; and no one who 
has not roamed aBroad, can realise the 
devotion which the wanderer feels for 
Bomiduca — ^the sweet and gentle goddess 
who watches over our coming home. 


^ Hul]>a. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PLEASURES OE HOME 

■‘There*H no place like Home. " — English tSong, 

It may well be doubted which is more 
deliglitfu], — to start for a holiday which 
lias been fully earned, or to return home 
from one wlnc’.h has beou thoroughly 
enjoyed ; to find oneself, with renewed 
vigour, with a fresh store of memories 
and ideas, baok once more by one's own 
fireside, with one’s family, friends, and 
books. 

“ sit at home,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“ with an old folio (?) book of romiintic 
y(*t credible voyages and travels to read, 
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an old iJiSatded traveller for its liero, a 
fireside ill an old country house to read it 
by, curtains drawn, and just wind enou|^?j 
stirring out of doors to make au aiujoni- 
paniment to the billows or forests we arti 
reading of — this surely is one of the per- 
fect moments of existence.” 

It is no doubt a great, privilege, to 
visit foreign countries ; to travel say 
in Mexico or Peru, or to cruise among 
the Pacific Islands ; but in some rospe<;ts 
the narratives of early travellers, the 
histories of Prescott or the voyages of 
Captain Cook, are even more interesting ; 
describing to us, as they do, a state of 
society which was then so unlike ours, 
but which has now been much changed 
and Europeanised. 

Thus we may make our daily travels 
interesting, even though, like those of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, all our adventures 
are by our own fireside, and all our migra- 
tions from one room to another. 
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Moreover, oven if the hoauties of home 
arc humble, they are still infinite, and a 
man “ may lie in his bed, like Ponipey and 
his sons, in aJi muirters of the earth.” 

It is, then, wise to “ cultivate a 
talent very fortunate for a man of my 
disposition, tliat of travelling in my easy 
chair; of transporting myself, without 
stirring from my parlour, to distant places 
and to absent friends; of drawing scenes 
in my miners eye ; and of peojding them 
with the groups of fancy, or the society 
of r(inicmbra.n<!c.” ® 

Wo may indeed secure for ourselves 
endless vsirioty witliout leaving our own 
firesides. 

In the first jilaco, the succession of 
seasons multiplies every home. How 
different is the view from our windows as 
we look on the temder green of spring, the 
rich foliage of summer, the glorious tints of 
autumn, or the delicate tracery of winter. 

* Sir T. lirowi**» * MiKskauau. TJu Ltruftiftfr 
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Our climate is so happy, that eveii in 
the worst months of tlie year, “calm morn- 
ings of sunshine visit us at times, aj^pcaring 
like glimpses of departed spring amid the 
wilderness of wet and windy days that 
lead to winter. It is pleasant, when tlniso 
interludes of silvery light occur, to ride 
into the woods and see how wonderful are 
all the colours of decay. Overhead, tin* 
elms and chestnuts hang their wealth of 
golden leaves, wMle the beeches darken 
into russet tones, and the wild cherry 
glows like blood-red wine. In the hedgi^s 
crimson haws and scarlet hips are wreathed 
with hoary clematis or necklaces of coral 
briony-berries ; the brambles burn with 
many-coloured flames ; the dog- wood is 
bronzed to purple ; and hero and there the 
spindle-wood puts forth its fruit, like knots 
of rosy buds, on delicate frail twigs. 
Underneath lie fallen leaves, and the 
brown bracken, rises to our knees as wo 
thread the forest paths.” ’ 

' J A Sym<)U(lj!i;* 
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Nay, ev^ery day gives us a succeasiou of 
glorious pictures in never-ending variety, 
ft is remai’kable how few people seem 
to ilcrivG any pleasure from the beauty of 
the sky. Gray, after describing a sunrise 
— how it began with a slight whitening, 
ju,st tinged with gold and blue, lit up 
all at once by a little line of insufferable 
brightness which rapidly grew to half an 
orb, and so to a whole one too glorious 
to bo distinctly seen — adds, “I wonder 
whether any one ever saw it before. I 
hardly believe it.’" 

No doubt from the dawn of ])ootry, the 
si^lendours of the morning and evening 
skies have rlcdiglitcd ail those who have 
to .see. But we arc especially 
iiHlobtcd to Huskin for ctnahling us more 
vividly to realise the.se glorious sky 
pictures. As ho Buys, in language al- 
most as brilliant as the sky itself, the 
whole heaven, “ from the ztuiith to the 
horizon, becomes one molten, mantling 

* Orfty*K Lett«ini, 
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sea of color and fire; every black bar 
turns into massy gold, every ripple and 
wave into unsullied, shadowless crimsofi, 
and purple, and scarlet, and color's for 
wbich there are no words in language, aiul 
no ideas in the mind — things which can 
only be conceived while they are visiide ; 
the intense hollow blue of the up] ►or »ky 
melting thi'ough it all, showing here deep 
and pure, and lightness ; there, modulated 
by the filmy, formless body of the trans- 
parent vapour, tin it is lost imperceptibly 
in its crimson and gold.” 

It is in some cases indeed “ not color 
but conflagration,” and though the tints 
are richer and more varied towards morn- 
ing and at sunset, the glorious kaleidoscope 
goes on all day long. Yet “ it is a strange 
thing how Uttle in general people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation 
in which Nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him and 
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beaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and it is just the part in which we 
kast attend to h(ir. There are not manj 
of her other works in which some more 
material or cssonthd purpose than the 
mere pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organisation ; but 
every essential purpose of the sky might, 
so far as wo know, be answered, if once in 
throe days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, 
bla<'-k rain-cloud wore brought up over the 
blue, and everything well watered, and so 
all left blue again tUl next time, with 
pcrliapH a 151m of morning and evening 
mist for dew. An<l instead of this, there 
is not a moment of any day of our lives 
wlien Nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such ex- 
quisite and constant principles of the 
most pcrfoc.t beauty, that it is quite 
certain it is all done for us, and intended 
for our perpetual pleasure.”* 

' Rnakfa. 
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Nor does the beauty end with the day. 
“ Is it nothing to sleep under the canopy 
of heaven, where we have the globe Of 
the earth for our place of repose, and the 
glories of the heavens for our spectacle?”’ 
For my part I always regret the custom 
of shutting up our rooms in the oveuing. 
as though there was nothing worth see- 
ing outside. What, however, can be 
more beautiful than to '‘look how the 
floor of heaven is thick inlaitl witli 
patines of bright gold,” or to watch the 
moon journeying in calm and silver 
glory through the night. And even if we 
do not feel that “ the man who has sceii 
the rising moon break out of the clouds 
at midnight, has been present like an 
Archangel at the creation of light and of 
the world,”® still “the stars say some- 
thing significant to all of us : and each 
man has a whole hemisphere of them, if 
he will but look up, to counsel and befriend 

’ SotuKia. I luMrton. 
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him";’* for it is not so mucli, as Helps 
elsewlierti observes, “in guiding us over 
tin? seas t>f our little planet, but out of 
the dark waters of our own perturbed 
minds, that we may make to ourselves 
the most of their significance.” Indeed, 

“ How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness iillH the silent air ; 

No miat obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaTou ; 

In iuU-orbed glory yonder moon divine 

Bolls through the dark blue duptha ; 

Beneath her steady ray 
The d«iftert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the aky j 
How beautiful is night !”*'* 

I have never wondered at those who 
worshipped the sun and moon. 

On the other hand, when all outside is 
dark and cold ; when perhaps 

"Outside fall the snowflakes lightly; 

Through the night loud raves the storm ; 

In my room the fire glows brightly, 

And ’tis cosy, silent, warm. 


^ Helps. 


* Southey. 
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“Miising sit I on the settle 

By the fireJight’s cheerful hlazcs, 

Listening to the busy kettle 

Humming long-forgotten J/iy>>.'’^ 

For after all the true pleasures of 
home are not without, but within ; and 
“the domestic man who loves no music so 
well as his own kitchen clock and the airs 
which the logs sing to him as they burn 
on the hearth, has solaces which others 
never dream of."® 

We love the ticking of the clock, and 
the flicker of the fire, like the sound of 
the cawing of rooks, not so much for any 
beauty of their own as for their associations. 

It is a great truth that when we re- 
tire into ourselves we (juii cull up wliat 
memories we please. 

‘‘ How dear to this heart are the scenes uf my chiMhooil, 
When fond recollection recalls them to view. 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wiKIvumkI 
And every lov’d spot which my infancy kuew.”» 


^ Heine, trana bj' K. A. Bowriii^'. 

* Imerson. ’ Wredworth 
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It is not so much the 

“ Fireside enjoyments, 

And all the comforts at the lowly roof,”^ 

but rather, according to the higher and 
better ideal of Keble, 

“ Sweet is the smile of home ; the mutual look, 

When hearts are of each other sure ; 

Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 

lii ancient times, not only among savage 
races, but even among the G-reeks them- 
selves, there seems to have been but little 
family life. 

What a contrast was the home life of the 
Greeks, as it seems to have been, to that, 
for instance, described by Cowley — a 
homo happy “ in books and gardens,” and 
above all, in a 

“ Virtuous wife, where thou dost meet 
Both pleasures more refined and sweet ; 

The fairest garden in her looks 
And in her mind the wisest hooks.” 

No one who has ever loved mother or 
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wife, sister or daughter, can read with- 
out astonishment and pity St. Oliiy- 
sostom’s description of woman as 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a 
desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a 
deadly fascination, and a painted ill.” 

In few respects has mankind made a 
greater advance than in the relations of 
men and women. It is terrible to think 
how women suffer in savage life ; and 
even among the intellectual Greeks, with 
rare exceptions, they seem to have been 
treated rather as housekeepers or i)]ay- 
things than as the Angels who make a 
Heaven of home. 

The Hindoo proverb that you should 
'* never strike a wife, even with a flower,” 
though a considerable advance, tells a 
melancholy tale of what must previously 
have been. 

In Ths Origin of Cvinlisoktion I have 
given many cases showing how small a 
part family affection plays m savage 
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life. Here f will only mention one case 
in illustration. The Algonquin (North 
America) language contained no word 
for “ love," so that when the missionaries 
translated the Bible into it they were 
obliged to invent one. What a life, 
and what a language, without love. 

Yet in marriage even the rough passion 
of a savage may contrast favourably with 
any cold calculation, which, like the en- 
chanted hoard of the Nibelungs, is almost 
sure to bring misibrtune. In the Kalevala, 
the Finnish epic, the divine smith, Ilmar- 
innen, forges a bride of gold and silver 
for Wainamoinen, who was pleased at first 
to have so rich a wife, but soon found 
her intolerably cold, for, in spite of fires 
and furs, whenever he touched her she 
froze him. 

Moreover, apart from more coldness, 
how much we suifer from foolish quarrels 
about trilles ; from more misundorstand- 
mgs ; from hasty words thoughtlessly re- 
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peated, sometimes without the context or 
tone which would have deprived them 
of any sting. How much would tlpit 
charity which “beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things,” effect to smooth 
away the sorrows of life and add to the 
happiness of home. Home indeed may 
be a sure haven of repose from the storms 
and perils of the world. But to secure 
this we must not be content to pave it 
with good intentions, but must make it 
bright and cheerful. 

If our life be one of toil and of suffer- 
ing, if the world outside be cold and 
dreary, what a pleasure to return to 
the sunshine of happy faces and the 
warmth of hearts we love. 



on AFTER IX 

SCIENOE ^ 

Happy ifl he th*tt wisdom, 

Aiiil the man that goiteth understanding : 

For the merchandiao of it is hotter than silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

Slie ia more procloua than mbios ; 

And all the things thou canst desire are not to be com 
]>ared unto her. 

Ijcngth of days is in hei nghl hand, 

And in her loft hand riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are p<»!acb.** 

Fjiovkrbs of Solomon. 

Those wIjo bavc uot tried for themselves 
cun luirdly imugine bow much Science 
adds to the interest and variety of life. 
It is altogether a mistake to regard it as 
dry, difficult, or prosaic — much of it is 
as easy as it is interesting. A wise in- 

^ The substance of this was delivered at M asou Collegtt> 
Birndugham. 
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stinot of old united the prophet aii<l the 
“ seer.” “ The wise man's eyes are in his 
head, but the fool walketh in darkness.” 
Technical works, descriptions of specids, 
etc., bear the same relation to stiience 
as dictionaries do to literature. 

Occasionally, indeed. Science may de- 
stroy some poetical myth of antiquity, sucli 
as the ancient Hindoo explanation of rivei-s, 
that Indra dug out their beds with his 
thunderbolts, and sent them forth by 
long continuous paths;” but the rejil 
causes of natural phenomena are far more 
striking, and contain more true poetry, 
than those which have occurred to the 
untrained imagination of mankind. 

In endless aspects science is as won- 
derful and interesting as a fairy tale. 

« There are thiugs whoee strong reality 
Outshines oar fairyland; in shape and hues 
More beantifal than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diiFuso.” ’ 


I Byron. 
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Mackay justly exclaims : 

“ BIcHsings on Science ! When the earth acoiued old, 
When Paith grew doting, and oar reason c<dd, 

’Twas she discovered that tlie world was young, 

And taugJit a langnage to its lisping tongue.” 

Botany, for instance, is by many 
regarded as a dry science. Yet iLongh 
without it we may admire flowers and 
trees, it is only as strangers, only as one 
may admire a great man or a beautiful 
woman in a (srowd. TIkj Imtaiiist, on tins 
contrary — nay, 1 will not say tlio botan- 
ist, but one with even a slight knowledge 
of that delightful science — wluai he goes 
out into the woods, i»r into one of those 
fairy forests whic-h wo call fields, finds 
himself welcomed by a glad (Munpany 
of friends, every one with aomiitliing 
interesting to tell. Dr. Johnson said 
that, in his opinion, when you had seen one 
green field you had seen them all ; and a 
greater even than Johnson — Socrates — 
the very type of inteUect 
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said lie was always anxious to learn, and 
from fields and trees he could learn 
nothing. 

It has, I know, been said that botanists 

“Love not the flower they pluck aud know it not. 

And all their botany is but Latin names.” 

Contrast this, however, with the laiiguago 
of one who would hardly claim to Ix^ a 
master in botany, though he is C(irt!niily 
a loving student. Consider,” says 
Ruskin, “what we owe to the nn‘,adow 
grass, to the covering of the dark groun<l 
by that glorious enamel, by the compariit^s 
of those soft, countless, and peaceful 
spears of the field! Follow but for a 
little time the thought of all tiiafc wo 
ought to recognise in those words. All 
spring and summer is in thorn — the walks 
by kilent scented paths, the rest in noon- 
day heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and medita 
tion; the life of the sunlight upon the 
workCimifffg*^ emerald streaks and soft 
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blue shadows, when else it would have 
struck on the dark mould or scorching 
dust ; pastures beside the pacing brooks, 
soft banks and koolls of lowly hills, 
thymy slopes of down overlooked by th<* 
blue line of lifted sea ; crisp lawns aU dim 
with early dew, or smooth in evening 
warmth of }){irred sunsliiue, dinted by 
happy feet, softening in their fall tin* 
sound of loving v^oiees.” 

My own tastes and stndie.s lni,ve led 
me mainly in the direction td' Nn,t.iir{il 
History and Arcluoohtgy ; but if you 
love one scieiutc, yon cannot but. fool 
intense interest in them all. IIou grand 
are the truths of Astronomy! I'rud- 
homme, in a sonnet, Ix'autifully jnmsi/ited 
by Arthur O’Sbaugncssy, has pictured an 
Observatory. He says — 

“ 'Tis late ; the aetronoimT iu liiH Inm'Iy iK-inht, 
Exploring all the dark, dewsriiM afar 
Orbs that like diutant isles of splendour uiu" 

He notices a comet, and (ialcidatiiig its 
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orbit, finds that it will return in a 
thousand years — 

'Tlie star will come. It dare not by one hour 
Oheat Science, or falsify her calculation ; 

Men will have passed, but, watchful in the towt^r, 
Man shall remain in sleepless conhunplatiou ; 

And should all men have perished iu their turn, 
Truth in their place would watch that Otar’s return.’ 

Ernest Rhys well says of a student’s 
chamber — 

“Strain things pass nightly in this little room, 

All dreary as it looks by light of day ; 

Enchantment reigns here when at evening play 
Bed fire-light glimpses through the pallid gluoiii.” 

And the true student, in Ruskin’s wortls, 
stands on an eminence from whit^h he 
looks back on the universe of God and 
forward over the generations of men. 

Even if it be true that science was dry 
when it was buried in huge folios, that is 
certainly no longer the case now; and 
Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish, that Minerva 
might have three Graces as well as Venus, 
has been amply fulfilled. 
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The study of natural history indeed 
seems destined to replace the loss of what 
iS| not very happily I think, termed 
“sport;” engraven in us as it is by the 
operation of thousimds of years, during 
which man lived greatly on the produce 
of the chase. Game is gradually becoming 
“small by degrees and beautifully leas.” 
Our prehistoric ancestors hunted the 
NTammoth, the woolly-haired RhinoccroB, 
and the Trisli Elk; the anciun t Britons litid 
the wild ox, the l»oar, tlio door, and the 
wolf. Wc have still tlni grouse, the ])art” 
ridge, the fox, ami the hare; but even tlnwj 
are becoming searcer, and must he ]>ve- 
served first, iii onle.r that tlu^y jnay Ix^ 
killed afterwards. Some of us oven now 
—and more, no doubt, will hereafter 
satisfy instincts, essentially of the saiiuj 
origin, by the study of birds, or insotsts, 
or even infusoria — of creatures which 
more than make up by their variety 
what they want in size. 
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Emerson avers that when a naturalist 
has “got all snakes and lizards in hia 
phials, science has done for him also, arjd 
has put the man into a bottle.” 1 do not 
deny that there are such cases, but they 
are quite exceptional. The true naturalist 
is no mere dry collector. 

I'' cannot resist, although it is rather 
long, quoting the following descrii)tion 
from Hudson and Gosse's beautiful work 
on the Rotifera : — 

“On the Somersetshire side of the 
Avon, and not far from Clifton, is a little 
combo, at the bottom of which lies an old 
fish-pond. Its slopes are covered with 
plantations of beech and fir, so as to 
shelter the pond on three sides, and yet 
leave it open to the soft south-western 
breezes, and to the afternoon sun. At 
the head of the combe wells up a clear 
spring, which sends a thread of water, 
trickling through a bed of osiers, into the 
upper end of the pond. A stout stone 
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wall has been dmwn across the combe 
fro til side to side, so as to dam up the 
stream ; and there is a gap in one corner 
through which the oversow finds its way 
in a miniature cascade, down into the 
lower plantation. 

“ If we approach the pond by the game- 
keeper’s path from the cottage above, we 
shall pass through the plantation, and 
come unseen right on the corner of the 
wall ; so that one quiet step will enable 
us to see at a glance its whole surface, 
without disturbing any living thing that 
may be there. 

“ Fm' off at the upper end a water-hen 
is loading her little brood among the 
willows ; on the fallen trunk of an old 
beech, lying half way across the pond, a 
vole is sitting erect, nibbing his right ear, 
and the splash of a beech husk just at our 
feet tells of a squirrel who is dining some- 
where in the leafy crown above us. 

“ But see, the water-rat lias spied ua out. 
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and is making straight for his hole in the 
bank, while the ripple above him is the 
only thing that tells of his silent flight!. 
The water-hen has long ago got under 
cover, and the squirrel drops no more 
husks. It is a true Silent Pond, and 
without a sign of life. 

" But if, retaining sense and sight, wc 
could shrink into living atoms and plunge 
under the water, of what a world of 
wonders should we then form part ! We 
should find this fairy kingdom peopled 
with the strangest creatures — creatures 
that swim with their hair, that have ruby 
eyes blazing deep in their necks, with 
telescopic limbs that now are withdrawn 
wholly within their bodies and now 
stretched out to many times their own 
length. Here are some riding at anchor, 
moored by delicate threads spun out from 
their toes ; and there are others flashing 
by in glass armour, bristling with sharp 
spikes or ornamented with bosses and 
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flowing ciii*ves ; while fastened to a green 
stem is an animal convolvulus that, hy 
some invisible power, draws a never-ceasing 
stream of victims into its gaping cup, and 
tears them to death with hooked jaws 
deep down within its body. 

“ Close by it, on the same stem, is some- 
thing that looks like a fllmy heart’s-ease. 
A curious whcelwork runs round its four 
outspread petals ; and a chain of minute 
things, living and dead, is winding in 
and out of their curves into a gulf at the 
back of the flower. What happens to 
them there wo cannot see ; for round the 
stem is raised a tube of golden-brown 
balls, all regularly piled on each other. 
Some creature dashes by, and like a flash 
the flower vanishes within its tube. 

“We sink still lower, and now see on 
the bottom slow gliding lumps of jelly 
that thrust a shapeless arm out where 
they will, and grasping their prey with 
these chance limbs, wrap themselves round 

I M 
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their food to get a meal ; for they creep 
without feet, seize without hands, cat with- 
out mouths, and digest without stomachs,” 
Too many, however, still feel only in 
Nature that which we share “with the weed 
and the worm;” they love birds as boys 
do — that is, they love throwing stones at 
them; or wonder if they arc good to eat, as 
the Esquimaux asked about the watch ; or 
treat them as certain devout Afrecdee vil 
lagers are said to have treated a dcsecud- 
ant of the Prophet — killed him in order 
to worship at*his tomb : but gradually we 
may hope that the love of Science — the 
notes “we sound upon the strings ol 
nature ” ^ — will become to more and more, 
as already it is to many, a faithful and 
sacred element of human feeling. 

Science summons us 

“ To that cathedral, bouiidloas ns our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 

Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky.” ® 

^ Emerson. *nHrSmTtiiir" " 
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Where the untrained eye will see 
nothing but mire and dii’t, Science will 
oflben reveal exquisite possibilities. The 
mud we tread under our feet in the street 
is a grimy mixture of clay and sand, soot 
and water. Separate the sand, however, 
as Ruskin observes — let the atoms arrange 
themselves in peace according to their 
nature — and you have the opal. Separate 
the clay, and it becomes a white eai*th, 
fit for the finest porcelain ; or if it still 
further purifies itself, you have a sapphire. 
Take the soot, and if properly treated it 
will give you a diamond. While, lastly, 
the water, purified and distilled, will 
become a dew-drop, or crystallise into a 
lovely star. Or, again, you may see as 
you will in any shallow pool either the 
mud lying at the bottom, or the image 
of the heavens above. 

Nay, even if we imagine beauties and 
charms which do not really exist ; stiH if 
we err at all, it is better to do so on the 
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side of charity ; like Nasmyth, who tells 
us in his delightful autobiogra]>hy, that 
he used to think one of bis frieiKls hod a 
charming and kindly twinkle, and was 
one day surprised to discover tluit he 
had a glass eye. 

But I should err indeed were 1 to 
dwell exclusively on science as lending 
interest and charm to our hnsurc hours. 
Far from this, it would bo impossible 
to overrate the importance of Rcientific 
training on the wise conduct of life. 

“ Science,” said the Royal Commission 
of 1861, "quickens and cultivates directly 
the faculty of observation, which in very 
many persons lies almost dormant through 
life, the power of accurate and rapid 
generalisation, and the mental habit oi 
method and arrangement; it accustoms 
young persons to trace the sequence of 
cause and effect ; it familiarises them with 
a kind of reasoning which interests them, 
and which they can promptly compre- 
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herid ; Jiad it ia perhaps the best correc 
live for that incloleuce which is the vice 
o£,half-awakeiiecI minds, and which shrinks 
from any exertion that is not, like an 
effort of memory, merely mechanical." 

Again, when we contemplate the gran- 
deur of science, if we transport ourselves 
in imagination hack into primeval times, 
or away into the immensity of space, 
our little troubles and.son'ows seem to 
shrink into insignificance. “ Ah, beautiful 
creations!” says Helps, speaking of the 
stars, “ it is not in guiding us over the 
seas of our little planet, but out of the 
dark waters of our own perturbed minds, 
that we may make to ourselves the most 
of your significance.” They teach, he tells 
us elsewhere, “something significant to 
all of us ; and each man has a whole 
hemisphere of them, if he will but look 
up, to counsel and befriend him.” 

Ilhero is a passage in an address given 
many years ago by Professor Huxley to 
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the South London Working Men’s College 
which struck me very much at the time, 
and which puts this in language more 
forcible than any which 1 could use. 

** Suppose,” he said, “ it were perfectly 
certain that the life and fortuee of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend 
upon his winning or losing a game of 
chess. Don’t you think that wo should 
all consider it to be a primary duty to 
learn at least the names and the moves of 
the pieces ? Do you not think that we 
should look with a disapprobation amount- 
ing to scorn upon the father who allowed 
his son, or the State which allowed its 
members, to grow up without knowing a 
pawn from a knight ? Yet it is a very 
plain and elementary truth that the life, 
the fortune, and the happiness of every 
one of us, and more or less of those who 
are connected with us, do depend upon 
our knowing something of the rules of a 
game infinitely more difficult tod compli- 
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cated than chess. It is a game which 
has been played for untold ages, every 
tniin and w'oman of us being one of the 
tv?o }>laycrs in a game of his or her own. 
'I'lie chessboard is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the Universe, the 
rules of the game are what we call 
the laws of Nature. The player on the 
other side is hidden from us. AVe know 
that his play is always fair, just, and 
patient. But also we know to our cost 
that ho never overlooks a mistake or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignor- 
ance. To the man who plays well the 
highest stakes are paid, with that sort of 
overflowing generosity which with the 
strong shows delight in strength. And 
one who plays ill is checkmated — without 
haste, but without remorse.” 

I have elsewhere^ endeavoured to show 
the purifying and ennobling influence of 
science upon religion ; how it has assisted, 

if indeed it may not claim the main share, 

* TA$ Origin qf OivUiscUion. 
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in sweeping away the dark supcrstitioiis, 
the degrading belief in sorcery and witcli- 
craft, and the cruel, however woll-iiitwi- 
tioned, intolerance which cmbittoi-cd the 
Christian world almost from the very days 
of the Apostles. In this she lias sundy 
performed no mean service to religion 
itself. As Canon B’remantle has well and 
justly said, men of science, and not the 
clergy only, are ministers of religion. 

Again, the national nccsessity for 
scientific education is imperative. We 
are apt to forget how much we owe to 
science, because so many of its wonderful 
gifts have become familiar parts of our 
everyday life, that their very value makes 
us forget their origin. At the rectmt 
celebration of the sexcentenary of Peter- 
house College, near the close of a long 
dinner. Sir Frederick Bramwcll was called 
on, some time after midnight, to return 
thanks for Applied Science. He excused 
himself from making a long speech on the 
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ground that, though the subject was 
almost inexhaustible, the only illustration 
which struck him as appropriate under 
the cirounistances was “the application 
ol‘ the domesti<', lucifer to the bedroom 
candle.” One cannot but feel how un- 
fortunate was the saying of the poet that 

“ The light-outspeeding telegraph 
Beam nothing on its beam.” 

The report of the Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction, which has 
recently boon issued, teems with illustra- 
tions of the advantages afforded by 
technical instruetioii. At the same time, 
technical training ought not to begin too 
soon, for, sxs Bain truly observes, “in a 
right view of scientific education the first 
jirinclples and loading examples, with 
stdcct details, of all the groat sciences, are 
the proper basis of the complete and 
exhaustive study of any single science.” 
Indeed, in the words of Sir John Herschel, 
“it can hardly be pressed forcibly enough 
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on the attention of the student of Nature, 
that there is scarcely any natimil phono- 
menon which can be fully and completely 
explained in all its circumstances, withoul 
a union of several, perhaps of all, the 
sciences.” The most important secrets 
of Nature are often hidden away iii 
unexpected places. Ma.ny valuable sub 
stances have been discovered in tlic I'oriise 
of manufactories; and it was a happy 
thought of Glauber to examine what every- 
body else threw away. There is perha])H no 
nation the future happiness and prosperity 
of which depend more on science than our 
own. Our population is over 35,000,000, 
and is rapidly increasing. Even at 
present it is far larger than our acreage 
can support. Few people whose business 
does not lie in the study of statistics 
realise that we have to pay foreign 
countries no less than £150,000,000 » 
year for food. This, of course, wo pur- 
chase mainly by manufactured artieiee. 
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We hear even now a great deal about 
doprcRsion of trade, and foreign, especially 
American, competition; but let us look 
forward a hundred years — no long time 
in the history of a nation. Our coal 
supplies will then be greatly diminished. 
The population of G-reat Britain doubles 
at the present rate of increase in about 
fifty years, so that we should, if the 
present I’ate continues, require to import 
over ,£400,000,000 a year in food. How, 
then, is this to be paid for? We have 
before us, as usual, three courses. The 
natural rate of increase may be stopped, 
which means suflering and outrage; the 
population may increase, only to vege- 
tate in misery and destitution ; or, lastly, 
by the development td scientific training 
and appliances, they may probably be 
maintained in happiness and comfort. 
Wo have, in fact, to make our choice 
between science and suffering. It is 
only by wisely utilising the gifts of 
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science that wo have any hope of“ inaiii- 
taining our population in plont}" and 
comfort. Science, however, will do this 
for us if we will only let her. She may l>e 
no Fairy Godmother indeed, but she will 
richly endow those who love her. 

That discoveries, innumerable, marvel- 
lous, and fruitful, await the successful ex- 
plorers of Nature no one can doubt. “ We 
are so far,” says Locke, “from being 
admitted into the secrets of Natur<}, that, 
we scarce so much as approach th(i first 
entrance towards them.” What woultl 
one not give for a Science primer of the 
next century? for, to paraphrase a well- 
known saying, even the boy at the plough 
will then know more of science than the 
wisest of our philosophers do now. Boyle 
entitled one of his essays “ Of Man’s great 
Ignorance of the Uses of Natural Things ; 
or that there is no one thing in Nature 
whereof the uses to human life are ytst 
thoroughly understood ” — a saying which 
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is atiil as true now as when it was written. 
And, lest I should be supposed to be 
talking too sanguine a view, let me give 
the authority of Sir John Herschel, who 
says : “ Since it cannot but be that in- 
numerable and most important uses remain 
to be discovered among the materials and 
objects already known to us, as well as 
among those which the progress of science 
must hereafter disclose, we may hence con- 
ceive a well-grounded expectation, not 
only of constant increase in the physical 
resources of mankind, and the consequent 
improvement of their condition, but of 
continual accession to our power of pene- 
trating into the arcana of Nature and be- 
coming acquainted with her highest laws.” 

Nor is it merely in a material point of 
view that science would thus benefit the 
nation. She will raise and strengthen the 
national, {is surely as the individual, char- 
acter. The great gift which Minerva 
offered to Paris is now freely tendered to 
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all, for we may apply to the nation, as 
well as to the indivi dual, Tennyson's noble 
lines : — 

“ Self-reverence, self-kuovvledgo, ^olf -control : 

These three alone lead life to 8<»vereigu power, 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law ; 
Acting the law we live by without fwir.” 

“ In the vain and foolish exultation of 
the heart," said John Quinccy Adams, 
at the close of his final lecture on 
resigning his chair at Boston, “ whi(;h 
the brighter prospects of life will soiikj- 
times excite, the pensive poi*tross of 
Science shall call you to the sober 
pleasures of her holy cell. In the morti- 
fication of disappointment, her soothing 
voice shall whisper serenity and peace. 
In social converse with the mighty dead 
of ancient days, you will never smart 
under the galling sense of dependence 
upon the mighty living of the present age. 
And in your struggles with the world, 
should a ciisiB ever occur, when even 
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fj’ienclship may deem it prudent to desert 
you, wLoii priest and Levifce shall come 
4yid look on you and pass by on the other 
side; seek refuge, and be assured you shall 
find it, in the friendship of Lailius and 
Scipio, in the patriotism of Cicero, Demo- 
sthenes, and Burke, as well as in the pre- 
cepts and example of Him whose law is 
love, and who taught us to remember 
injuries only to forgive them.” 

Let me in conclusion quote the glowing 
description of our debt to science given 
by Archdeacon Farrar in his address at 
Liverpool College — testimony, moreover, 
all the more valuable, considering the 
source from which it comes. 

“In this groat commercial city,” he 
said, “ where you are surrounded by the 
triumphs of science and of mechanism — 
you, whose river is ploughed by the great 
steamships whose white wake has been 
called the fittest avenue to the palace 
front of a mercantile people— *you know 
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well that in the achievements of science 
there is not only beauty and wondei*, but 
also beneficence and power. It is 
only that she has revealed to us infinite 
space crowded with unnumbered worlds; 
infinite time peopled by unniiniberod 
existences; infinite organisms hitherto 
invisible but full of delicate and iridescent 
loveliness ; but also that she has been, as 
a great Archangel of Mercy, do votin' - 
herself to the service of man. She has 
laboured, her votaries have laboured, not 
to increase the power of despots or add to 
the magnificence of courts, but to oxtcn<l 
human happiness, to economise human 
effort, to extinguish human pain. Where 
of old, men toiled, half blinded tmd half 
naked, in the mouth of the glowing 
furnace to mix the white-hot iron, she 
now substitutes the mechanical a(jtioii of 
the viewless air. She has enlisted the 
sunbeam in her service to limn for us, 
with absdute fidelity, the faces of the 
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friends we love. She has shown the poor 
miner how ho may work in safety, even 
amid the explosive fire-damp of the mine. 
She has, by her anaesthetics, enabled 
the sufferer to be hushed and unconscious 
while the delicate hand of some skilled 
operator cuts a fragment from the nervous 
circle of the unquivering eye. She points 
.0. » p^a. M.'ap*g ;«,p 
centuries by the sweat of miserable 
nations, but to the lighthouse and the 
steamship, to the railroad and the tele- 
graph. She has restored eyes to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf. She has 
lengthened life, she has minimised 
danger, she has controlled madness, she 
has trampled on disease. And on all these 
grounds, 1 think that none of our sons 
should grow up wholly ignorant of studies 
which at once train the reason and fire the 
imagination, which fashion as well as forge, 
which can feed as well as fill the mind."* 



CHAPTER X 

JBDUOATION 


‘•JTa pleasure is comparable to the standing npon thu 
vantage ground of truth.” — B acon. 

“ Divine Philosophy 1 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose; 

But musical aa is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns/’ — Milton. 

[t may seem rather surprising to include 
education among the pleasures of life ; 
for in too many cases it is made odious 
to the young, and is supposed to cease 
with school ; while, on the contrary, if 
it is to he really successful it must be 
suitable, and therefore interesting, to 
children, and must last through life. 
The very process of acquilliliaknowledge 
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is a privilege and a blessing. Ifc used to 
be said that there was no royal road to 
learning : it would be more true to say 
that the avenues leading to it are all 
royal. 

“It is not,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
“ the eye that sees the beauties of 
heaven, nor the ear that hears the 
sweetness of music, or the glad tidings 
of a prosperous accident; but the soul 
that perceives all the relishes of sensual 
and intellectual perceptions ; and the 
more noble and excellent the soul is, the 
greater and more savoury are its per« 
ceptions. And if a child behold the 
rich ermine, or the diamonds of a starry 
night, or the order of the world, or hears 
the discourses of an apostle ; because he 
makes no reflex act on himself and sees 
not what he sees, he can have but the 
pleasure of a fool or the deliciousness of 
a mule.” 

Herein lies the importance cr fniuca 
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tion. I say education rather than in- 
struction, because it is far more important 
to cultivate the mind than to store the 
memory. Instruction is only a part of 
education : the true teacher has been well 
described by Montgomery : 

And while in tones of sportive tenderness, 

He answer'd all its questions, and ask'd others 
As simple as its own, yet wisely framed 
To wake and prove an infant's faculties ; 

As though its mind were some sweet instrument, 
And he, with breath and touch, were finding out 
What stops or keys would yield the richest music." 

Studies are a means and not an end. “ To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth ; 
to use them too much for ornament is 
ajffectation ; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humour of a scholar : 
they perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experience. . . . Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them.” 

Moreover, though, as Mili says, “ in 
the c6n$aratively early state of human 
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development in which we now live, a 
person cannot indeed feel that entireness 
of. sympathy with all others which would 
make any real discordance in the general 
direction of their conduct in life impos- 
sible," yet education might surely do more 
to root in us the feeling of unity with our 
fellow-ci’eatures. At any rate, if we do not 
study in this spirit, all our learning will 
but leave us as weak and sad as Faust. 

Our studios should be neither “ a 
couch on which to rest; nor a cloister 
in which to promenade alone ; nor a 
tower from which to look down on others ; 
nor a fortress whence we may resist 
them ; nor a workshop for gain and 
merchandise ; but a rich armoury and 
treasury for the glory of the creator and 
the ennoblement of life." 

For in the noble words of Epictetus, 
“ you will do the greatest service to the 
state if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
the houses, but the souls of the citizens : 


^ Bacon 
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for it is better that great souls should 
dwell in small houses rather tliau for 
mean slaves to lurk in great houses.” . 

It is then of great importance to con- 
sider whether our present system of educa- 
tion is the one best calculated to fulfil 
these great objects. Does it really give 
that love of learning which is better than 
learning itself? Does all the study of 
the classics to which our sons devote so 
many years give any just appreciation 
of them; or do they not on leavijig 
college too often feel with Byron — 

“ Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so J * 

Too much concentration on any one 
subject is a great mistake, espe<ually in 
early life. Nature herself indicates the 
true system, if we would but listen to her. 
Our instincts are good guides, though 
not infallible, and children will profit 
little by lessons which do not interest 
them. In cheerfulness, says Pliny, is the 
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success of our studies — “studia hilari- 
tate proveniunt” — and we may with, ad- 
vaiitagtj take a lesson from Theognis, 
who, in his Ode on the Marriage of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, makes the Muses 
sing: 

“ U^afc is good aud fair, 

Shall ovei be our care ; 

Thus the burden of it rang, 

That shall never be our care, 

Which is neither good nor fair. 

Such were the words your lips immortal sang.” 

There are some who seem to think 
that our educational system is as good as 
possible, and that the only remaining 
points of imj)ortanco are the number of 
schools and scholars, the question of 
foes, the relation of voluntary and board 
schools, etc. “No doubt,” says Mr. 
Symonds, in his Slcetches in Italy and 
Qret>ce, “ there arc many who think that 
when we not only advocate education but 
discuss the best system we are simply 
beating the air ; that our population is as 
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happy and cultivated as can be, and that 
no substantial advance is really possible. 
Mr. Galton, however, has expressed triie 
opinion, and most of those who have 
written on the social condition of Athens 
seem to agree with him, that the popula* 
tion of Athens, taken as a whole, was as 
superior to us as we are to Australian 
savages.” 

That there is, indeed, some truth in 
this, probably no student of Greek history 
will deny. Why, then, should this be so ? 
I cannot but think that our system of 
education is partly responsible. 

Manual and science teaching need not 
in any way interfere with instruction in 
other subjects. Though so much has 
been said about the importance of science 
and the value of technical instruction, or 
of hand-training, as I should prefer to 
call it, it is unfortunately true that in 
our system of education, from the highest 
schools downwards, both of them are 
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sadly neglected, and tlie study of language 
reigns auj)rem<^ 

This is DO new complaint. Ascham, 
in T1}£ Sahoolniafsterf long ago lamented 
it ; Milton, in his letter to Mr. Samuel 
Iljirtlib, complained “that our children 
are forced to stick unreasonably in these 
grammatick flats and shallows;” and 
observes that, “ though a linguist should 
pride himself to have all the tongues 
Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have 
not studied the solid things in them as 
well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman or tradesman com- 
petently wise in his mother dialect only;” 
and Locke said that *' schools fit us for 
the university rather than for the world.” 
Commission after commission, committee 
after committee, liave reiterated the same 
complaint. How then do we stand now ? 

I see it indeed constantly stated that, 
even if the improvement is not so rapid 
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as could be desired, still we are making 
considerable progress. But is tbis so ? 
T fear not. I fear that our present 
system does not really train the mind, or 
cultivate the power of observation, or 
even give the amount of information 
which we may reasonably expect from the 
time devoted to it. 

Sir M. E. Grant-Duff has expressed 
the opinion that a boy or girl of four- 
teen might reasonably be exi)ected to 
“read aloud clearly and agreeably, to 
write a large distinct round hand, and 
to know the ordinary rules of arithmetic, 
especially compound addition — a by no 
means universal accomplishment; to speak 
and write French with ease and correct 
ness, and have some slight acquaintance 
with French literature ; to translate ad 
a/perturem Uhri from an ordinary French 
or German book; to have a thoroughly 
good elementary knowledge of geography, 
under which are comprehended some no- 
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tdong of asirojtioiny — enough to excite his 
curiosity ; a knowledge of the ^ery broad- 
est facts of geology and history — enough 
to make him understand, in a clear but 
perfectly general way, how the larger 
features of the world he lives in, physical 
and political, came to be like what they 
are ; to have been trained from earliest 
infancy to use his powers of observation 
on plants, or animals, or rocks, or other 
natural objects ; and to have gathered a 
general acquaintance with what is most 
supremely good in that portion of the 
more important English classics which is 
suitable to his time of life ; to have some 
rudimentary acquaintance with drawing 
and music.” 

To effect this, no doubt, “industry 
must be our oracle, and reason our Apollo,” 
as Sir T, Browne says; but surely it 
is no unreasonable estimate ; yet how far 
do we fall short of it 1 General culture is 
often deprecated because it is said that 
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smatterings are useless. But there is all 
the difference in the world between having 
a smattering of, or being well grouruhid 
in, a subject. It is the latter which 
we advocate — to try to know, as Lord 
Brougham well said, “ everything of some- 
thing, and something of everything." 

“It can hardly," says Sir John licirschol, 
“ be pressed forcibly enough on the atten- 
tion of the student of nature, that there 
is scarcely any natural phenomenon which 
can be fully and completely explained, 
in all its circumstances, without a union 
of several, perhaps of all, the sciences." 

The present system in most of our 
public schools and colleges sacrifices 
everything else to classics and arithmetic. 
They are most important subjects, but 
ought not to exclude science and modern 
languages. Classics are a very important 
part of education, but not the whole: 
and the most profound classic scholar, 
if he has no knowledge of science, is but 
a half educated man after alL Moreover, 
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our sons too often leave college unable to 
speak either Latin or Greek, and too often 
absolutely without any interest in classical 
history or literature. But the boy who has 
been educated without any training in 
science has grave reason to complain of 
wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 

By concentrating the attention, indeed, 
so much on one or two subjects, we defeat 
our own object, and produce a feeling of dis- 
taste where we wish to create an interest. 

Our great mistake in education is, as 
it seems to me, the worship of book-learn- 
ing — the confusion of instruction and 
education. Wo strain the memory in- 
stead of cultivating the mind. The 
children in our elementary schools are 
wearied by the mechanical act of writing, 
and the interminable intricacies of spell- 
ing ; they are oppressed by columns of 
dates, by lists of kings and places, which 
convey no definite idea to their minds, 
and have no near relation to their daily 
wants and occupations; while in our public 
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schools the same unfortunate results are 
produced by the weary monotony of Latin 
and Greek grammar. We ought to follow 
exactly the opposite course with children 
— to give them a wholesome variety of 
mental food, and endeavour to cultivate 
their tastes, rather than to fill their minds 
with dry facts. The important thing is 
not so much that every child should be 
taught, as that every child should be 
given the wish to learn. What does it 
matter if the pupil knows a little more or 
a little less? A boy who leaves school 
knowing much, but hating his lessons, 
will soon have forgotten almost all he 
ever learnt ; while another who had 
acquired a thirst for knowledge, even if 
he had learnt little, would soon teach 
himself more than the first ever knew. 
Children are by nature eager for informa- 
tion. They are always putting questiona 
This ought to be encouraged. In fact, 
we may to a great extent trust to theii 
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instinctB, and in that ctise they will do 
much to educate themselves. Too often, 
however, the acquirement of knowledge 
is placed before them in a form so irk- 
some and fatiguing that all desire for 
information is choked, or even crushed 
out ; so that our schools, in fact, become 
places for the discouragement of learning, 
and thus produce the very opposite effect 
fi'om that at which we aim. In short, 
children should be trained to observe and 
to think, for in that way there would 
be opened out to them a source of the 
purest enjoyment for leisure hours, and 
the -wisest judgment in the work of life. 

Another point in which I venture to 
think that our system of education might 
be amended, is that it tends at present 
to give the impression that everything is 
known. 

Dr. Busby is said to have kept his 
hat on in the presence of King Charles, 
that the boys might see what a great 
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man he was. I doubt, however, whetheT 
the boys were deceived by the hjit ; and 
am very sceptical about Dr. Busby’s 
theory of education. 

Master John of Basingstoke, who 
was Archdeacon of Leicester in 1252, 
learnt Greek during a visit to Athens, 
from Constantina, daughter of the Arch 
bishop of Athens, and used to say after- 
wards that though he had studied well 
and diligently at the University of Faiis, 
yet he learnt more from an Athenian 
maiden of twenty. We cannot all stmly 
so pleasantly as this, but the main fault 
I find with Dr. Busby’s system is that 
it keeps out of sight the great fact of 
human ignorance. 

Boys are given the impression that 
the masters know everything. If, on the 
contrary, the great lesson impressed on 
them was that what we know is as nothing 
to w’hat we do not know, that the great 
ocean of truth lies all undiscovered before 
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US,” surely tliis would proTe a great 
stimulus, and many would be nobly 
anxious to enlarge tbe boundadesof liuman 
knowledge, and extend tlio intellectual 
kingdom ol‘ inixu. Pbilosopliy, says Aris- 
totle, begins in wonder, for Eris is the (shild 
of Tliaumas. 

Education ouglit not to cease when we 
leave school ; but if well begun tbc?ro, will 
continue througli life. 

Moreover, wbatover our occupation 
or profession in life may be, it is most 
desirable to create for ourselves some 
other s])ecial iatcrcsl. Tn the choice of 
a subjetst every one should (iousult his 
own iustiiuits and interests. 1 will not 
attempt to suggest whether it is better to 
pursue art or science ; whether we should 
study tlie motes in the sunbeam, or tbe 
heavenly bodies themselves. Whatever 
may be the subject of our choice, we 
shall find enough, and more than enough, 
to repay the devotion of a lifetime. 

I 0 
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Life no doubt is paved with onjoymeuts, 
but wc must all expect times of uiixioty, 
of suffering, and of sorrow ; and wlien 
these come it is an mestimable uoniibrt 
to have some deep intcrosb which will, 
at any rate to some extent, enable uk 
to escape from ourselves. 

“ A cultivated mind,” says Mill — “ 1 do 
not mean that of a philosopher, but any 
mind to which the fountains of knowledge 
have been opened, and which has been 
taught in any tolerable degree to excmiRo 
its faculties — will find sources of inex- 
haustible interest in all that surrounds 
it ; in the objects of natui*e, the achieve- 
ments of art, the imaginations of poetry, 
the incidents of history, the ways of man- 
kind, past and present, and their prospects 
in the future. It is possible, indeed, to 
become indifferent to all this, and that too 
without having exhausted a thousandth 
part of it; but only when one has had 
from the beginning no moral or human 
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interest in tbes*! flnnjrR, and iias Rou,c;ht in 
tbem only tlic jfrjd.irn'alion <d' curic^sily.” 

I have been to Home good- 

natured l‘fj,nler for h})vinj,j saici that 1 
looked forwju**! to ,4 i/uiio wluiii our arlisanH 
and ineehanieH would i)e great readers. But 
it is surely not unreason aide to regarti our 
social eoiidition jis HiiHee[>tilde of great im- 
provenumt.. '('he s[»read of seiioola, the, 
oheapness of hooks, the estahlishment of 
free. lihrarie,H will, it may he hoped, exorcise 
a civilising and ennohiing influence. They 
will eve,n, I hclieve, do much to diminish 
poverty arul auffe.rtng, so mu<*.li of which 
is duo to ignoraiua; and to the want of 
interest and brightness in uneducated life. 
So far as our ele.incntary R<'.hool8 are con- 
cerned, there is no doubt much difficulty in 
apportioning the National Grant without 
unduly stimulating mere mechanical in- 
Btruction. But this is not the place to dis- 
cuss the subject of religious or moral brain- 
mg,or the system of apportioning the grant. 
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If we succeed in giving the love of 
loarning, the learning itself is sure to 
follow. 

We should therefore endeavour to edu- 
cate our children so that every country 
walk may be a pleasure; that the dis- 
coveries of science may be a living interest ; 
that our national history and poetry may 
be sources of legitimate pride and rational 
enjoyment. In short, our schools, if they 
are to be worthy of the name — if they are 
to fulfil their high function — must be 
something more than mere places of dry 
study ; they must train the children edu- 
cated in them so that they may be able 
to appreciate and enjoy those intellectual 
gifts which might be, and ought to be, a 
source of interest and of happiness, alike 
to the high and to the low, to the rich 
and to the poor. 

A wise system of education will at 
least teach ns how little man yet knows, 
how much he has still to leam; it will 
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enable us to realise that those who com- 
j)laiti of the tiresome monotony of life 
have only themselves to blame ; and that 
knowledge is pleasure as well as power. 
It will lead us all to try with Milton “to 
behold the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air (jf study,” and to 
feel with Bacon that “ no pleasure is com- 
paraV>]e to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth.” 

We should then indeed realise in part, 
for as yet we cannot do so fully, the 
“sacred trusts of health, strength, and 
time,” and how thankful we ought to be 
for the inestimable gift of life. 


END OF PARTiiMc 
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PEEFAOE 

“ Ami what is writ, is writ — 

Would it were worthier.” 

BifROW 

HKiiKWiTJf 1 launch the conclusion of my sub 
jeet. Perhaps I am unwise in publishing a 
second part. The first was so kindly received 
that I am running a risk in attempting to add 
to it. 

In the preface, however, to the first part 1 
have expressed the hope that the thoughts and 
quotations in wliich I have found most com- 
fort and delight, might be of use to others also. 

Tn this my most sanguine hopes have been 
more than realised. Not only has the hook 
passed through twenty editions in less than 
three years, but the many letters which I have 
receivjBd have been most gratifying. 
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Two criticisms have been repeated by several 
of those who have done me the honor of 
noticing my previous volume. It lias been 
said in the first place that my life has been 
exceptionally bright and full, and that 1 can- 
not therefore judge for others. Nor do I 
attempt to do so. T do not forget, T hope I 
am not ungrateful for, all that has been be- 
stowed on me. But if 1 have been greatly 
favoured, ought I not to be on that very 
account especially qualified to write on such a 
theme ? Moreover, I have had, — who has not, 
— mv OWE sorrows. 

Again, some have complained that there is 
too much quotation — too little of my own. 
This I take to be in reality a great coiupliment, 
I have not striven to be original. 

If, os I have been assured by meuy, my 
book has added to their power of enjoying 
life, and has proved a comfort in the hours 
of darkness, that is indeed an ample reward 
and is the utmost 1 have ever hoped. 

Hioh Elms, Down, 

Ebnt, Ajiril lti89. 
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‘‘Fame as tlie spur thiii the cloai' s]n‘i'it tlotii ivtit-u* 
(That last mfirmity of iio!>2e iniral) 

To scoriA deliglits and live laboriouH days.” 



on AFTER 1 

AMBITION 

Ip fame bo tlni last infirmity of noble 
minds, arabitlar 's often tho first; though, 
wluju properly dire<Jtoil, it may be no feeble 
aid to virttie. 

Had not my youtlil’ul mind, says Cicero, 
“from many ]>rcccpts, from mjiny writ- 
ings, drunk in this truth, that glory and 
virtue (mglit to l)e tlic darling, nay, the only 
wish in b’fe ; that, to attain those, the tor- 
ments of the fh^sli, witli the perils of death 
ami exile, arc to bo despised ; never had I 
exposed my pe.rsou iti so many encounters, 
and to those daily conflicts with the worst 
of men, for your deliverance. Jlut, on this 
head, books are full ; the voice of the wise 
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is full; the examples of antiquity are 
full ; and all these the night of barhariam 
had still enveloped, had it not 1)oen en- 
lightened by the sun of science." 

The poet tells us that 

“The many fail : the one succeeds,” ’ 

But this is scarcely true. All succeed 
who deserve, though not perhaps as they 
hoped. An honourable defeat is better 
than a mean victory, and no one is really 
the worse for being beaten, unless he loses 
heart. Though we may not be able to 
attain, that is no reason why we should 
not aspire. 

I know, says Morris, 

“How far high failure overleaiin the hound 
Of low auccesses.” 

And Bacon assures us that “if a man 
look sharp and attentively he shall see 
fortune; for though she is blind, she is 
not invisible.” 

To give ourselves a reasonable prospect 

* T^nnyioxi. 
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of success, we must realise wliat we hope 
to achieve ; and then make the most ol 
our opportunities. 

Of those the use of time is one of the 
most important. What have we to do 
with time, asks Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
but to fill it up with labour. “At 
the battle of Montebello,” said Na- 
poleon, “ 1 ordered Nellermann to attack 
with 800 horse, and with these he separ- 
ated the 6000 Iluiigariaii grenadiers be- 
fore the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. 
'Chis cavalry was half a league oflf, and 
required a <]uajrtor of an hour to arrive on 
the field of action ; and I have observed 
that it is always these quarters of an hour 
that decide the fate of a battle,” including, 
wo may add, the battle of life. 

Nor must we spare ourselves in other 

ways, for « He who thinks in etrifo 

To earn a doatliluHS fame, must do, nor ever care 
for life.”^ 

In the excitement of the struggle, more- 

‘ Beowulf. 
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over, he will suffer comparatively little 
from wounds and blows which would 
otherwise cause intense pain. 

It is well to weigh scrupulously the 
object in view, to run as little risk as may 
be, to count the cost 'with care. 

But when the mind is once made up, 
there must be no looking back, you must 
spare yourself no labour, nor shrink from 
danger. 

“ He either fears his fate two rnnel 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not it to the touch 
To gain or lose it nil.” ^ 

Glory, says Eenan, “is after all tlie thing 
which has the best chance of not being 
altogether vanity.” But what is glory ? 

Marcus Aurelius observes that “a spider 
is prond when it has caught a fly, a man 
when he has caught a hare, au other when 
he has taken a little fish in a net, another 
when he has taken wild boars, another 
when he has taken bears, and another 

* HoBtrose. 
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when he has taken Sarmatians ; ” ' hut 
this, if from one point of view it shows 
the vanity of fame, also encourages us 
with the evidence that every one may 
succeed if his objects are but reasonable. 

Alexander may be taken as almost a 
type of Ambition in its usual form, though 
carried to an extreme. 

Ills desire was to conquer, not to in- 
herit or to rule. Wlien news was brought 
that his father Philip had taken some 
town, or won some battle, instead of 
being delighted, he used to say to his 
companions, “ My father will go on 
coiKiuoring, till there be nothing extra- 
ordinary loft for you and me to do.”“ He 
is said even to have been mortified at the 
number of the stars, considering that he 
had not boon able to conquer one world. 
Bach ambition is justly foredoomed to 
disappointment. 


^ Ha is referring here to one of hie expeditiona. 
* Plutftroh. 
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Tlie remarks of Philosophers on tlxe 
vanity of ambition refer generally to that 
unworthy form of which Alexander may 
be taken as the type — the idea of self- 
exaltation, not only without any reforeiu'.e 
to the hapjnness, but even regardless of 
the sufferings, of others. 

“ A continual and restless search after 
fortune,” says Bacon, " takes up too much 
of their time who have nobler things to 
observe.” Indeed he elsewhere extends 
this, and adds that “No man's private 
fortune can be an end in any way worthy 
of his existence.” 

Goethe well observes that man “exists 
for culture ; not for what he can accom- 
plish, but for what can be accomplished 
in him.”' 

As regards fame, we must not confuse 
name and essence. To be remembered is 
not necessarily to be famous. There is 
infamy as well as fame; and unhappily 

* Eiuersoo. 
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almost as many aTc rojnetnbftred for the 
one as for the other, ami not a few for a 
mixture of both. 

Who would not, how era*, rather be for- 
gotten, than recollected as Ahab or Jeze- 
bel, Nero or (Join modus, Messalina or 
Heliogabalus, JCing John or lUchard III.? 

“ To be namcloKS in worthy deeds ex- 
ceeds an infamous history. The Canaan- 
itish winnan lives more happilywuthout a 
name than Heredias w'itli one ; and who 
would not rather have been the good thief 
than Pilate ? ^ 

Kings and (lenends arc often remem- 
bcrt'd as mu(di for their misfortunes as 
for tli(iir successes, for their deaths as for 
th(dr lives. The Hero of Thermopyla) was 
Leonidas, not Xerxes. Alexander’s Em- 
pire fell to pieces at his death. Napoleon 
was a groat genius, though no Hero. But 
what came of all his victories? They 
passed away like the smoke of his guns 


* Sif T. Brown*. 
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and he left Franco weaker, poorer, and 
smaller than he found her. The most 
lasting result of his genius is no military 
glory, but the Code Napoleon. 

A surer and more glorious title to ffirae 
is that of those who are remembered 
for some act of justice or self-devotion : 
the self-sacrifice of Leonidas, the good 
faith of Regulus, are the glories of 
history. 

In some cases where men have been 
called after places, the men are remem- 
bered, while the places are forgotten. 
When we speak of Palestrina or Perugino, 
of Nelson or Wellington, of Newton or 
Darwin, who remembers the towns ? We 
think only of the men. 

Goethe has been called the soul of his 
century. 

We have but meagre biographies of 
Shakespeare or of Plato ; yet how much 
we know about them. 

Statesmen and Generals enjoy great 
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celebrity during tlieir lives. The news- 
papers chronielo every word and move- 
ment. But the tamo of the Philosopher 
and Poet is more enduring. 

Wordsworth dopreeatos monuments to 
Poets, with some exceptions, on this very 
account. 'I’he case of Statesmen, he says,, 
is different, [t is right to commemorate 
them ]>ocause l.hey might otheiwise be 
forgotten ; but Poets liv'e in their books 
for ever. 

The re«al conquerors of the world indeed 
are not the generals but the thinkers; 
not Genghis Kliaii and Akbar, Ramesos, 
or Alexander, but Confucius and Buddha, 
Aristotle, Plato, and Christ. The rulers 
and kings who reigned over our ancestors 
have for the most part long since sunk into 
oblivion — they are forgotten for want of 
some sacred bard to give them life — or 
are remembered, like Suddhodana and 
Pilate, from their association with higher 
spirits. 
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Such men's lives cannot be compresscid 
mto any biography. They lived not 
merely in their own generation, but 
for all time. When we speak of the 
Elizabethan period we think of Shake- 
speare and Bacon, Raleigh and Spenser. 
The ministers and secretaries of state, 
with one or two exceptions, we scarcely 
remember, and Bacon himself is re- 
collected less as the Judge than as the 
Philosopher. 

Moreover, to what do Generals and 
Statesmen owe their fame? They were 
celebrated for their deeds, but to the 
Poet and the Historian they are indebted 
for their immortality, and to the Poet 
and Historian we owe their glorious mem' 
ories and the example of their virtues. 

“ Yixere fortes ante Agamemnonn 
Multi ; aed oiunes illacriiimbilus 
Urgentur ignotiquo long& 

Nocte, careut quia vate sacra” 

Montrose happily combined the two, 
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when ii) “My dear and only love” he 
proiniHes, 

“ f’ll make tliofi faiuoiiH liy my pen, 

And glorious by my swoi’d.” 

It is remarkable, and encouraging, how 
many of the greatest men have risen from 
the lowest rank, and triumphed over 
obstacles which might well have seemed 
insurmountable ; **nattre obscur, etmourir 
illustrc, ce aont les deux tormes do Thu- 
maino ftSlic/itb.”^ Nay, obscurity itself may 
be a source of honour, and the very doubts 
as to Homer’s hi rthjtlacc have contributed 
to his glory, seven cities, as wo all know, 
laying claim to the groat poet — 

“Hinyrmi, IUkkIoh, Coloplmn, Saliimis, Chios, Argos, 
AUiunu!.” 

Take men of S<iienco only. Ray was 
the son of a blacksmith, Watt of a ship- 
wright, Franklin of a tallow-chandler, 
Dalton of a handloom weaver, Fraunhofer 
of a glazier, Laplace of a farmer, Linnaeus 

i Joutwrt. 
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of a poor curate, Faraday of a blacksmith ; 
George Stephenson was a working colliej*, 
Davy an apothecary’s assistant, Wheat- 
stone a musical instrument maker ; Boul- 
ton, “ the father of Birmingham,” was the 
son of a button-maker; Galileo, Kepler, 
Sprengel, Cuvier, and Sir W. Horschcl 
were all children of very poor parents. 

It is, on the other hand, sad to think 
howmany of our greatest benefactors are un- 
known even by name. Who discovered the 
artof procuringfire? Brometheusis merely 
the personification of forethough t. Wh o in- 
vented letters ? Cadmus is a mere name. 

Even as regards recent progress, the steps 
are often so gradual, and so numetems, that 
few inventions can be attributed entirely, 
or even mainly, to any one person. 

Columbus is said, and truly said, to 
have discovered America, though the 
Northmen were there before him. 

We Englishmen have every reason to 
be proud of our fellow-countrymen. To 
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take Philosophers and men of Science only, 
Bacon and Hob])es, Locke and Berkeley, 
Hume and Hamilton, will always be asso- 
ciated with the progress of human thought; 
Nowtoii with gravitation, Adam Smith 
with Political Ecoil^iy, "Young with the 
undulatory theory of light, Herschel with 
the discovery of Uranus and the study oi 
the star depths, Lord Worcester, Treve- 
tlii(ik, and Watt with the steam-engine, 
Wheatstone with the electric telegraph, 
Jcimer with the banishment of smallpox, 
Simpson with the practical application of 
aiuesthetics, and Darwin with the crea- 
tion of modem Natural History. 

These men, and such as these, have 
made our history and moulded our 
opinions; and though during life they 
may have occupied, comparatively, an 
insignificant space in the eyes of their 
countrymen, they became at length an 
irresistible power, and have now justly 
grown to a glorious memory. 
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“ The rich and poor meet together : the Lord id the 
maker of them all/’ — PjBOVJsaud of Solomon. 



CHAPTER II 

WEALTH 

Ambition often takes the form of a love of 
money. There are many who have never 
attempted Art or Music, Poetry or Science; 
but most people do something for a liveli- 
hood, and consequently an increase of in- 
come is not only acceptable in itself, but 
gives a pleasant feeling of success. 

Doubt is indeed often expressed whether 
weal til is any advantage. I do not my- 
self believe that those who are born, as 
the saying is, with a silver spoon in their 
mouth, are necessarily any the happier for 
it. No doubt wealth entails almost more 
labour than poverty, and certainly more 
anxiety. StDl it must, I think, be con- 
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fessed that the jxjssossion of tin mcoino, 
whatever it maybe, which iiKireitBes some- 
what as the yeai'S roll on, docs add to th<! 
comfort of life. But. tins is of course on 
the supposition that 5'ou are master of 
your money, that the money is not muster 
of you. 

Uuquestiouabiy thepossessiou of wealth 
is attended by many drawbacks. Moju'.y 
and tbe love of luouey often go togetluir. 
The poor man, as Emcrsoji says, is the 
man who wishes to be rich ; and tbe more 
a man has, the jnore he often longs to 
be ri<*.het*. Just as drinking often docs 
but increase thirst,* so in many cases the 
craving for riches grows with wealth, 

This is, of course, especially the case 
when money is sought for its own sake. 
Moreover, it is often easier to makes money 
than to keep or to enjoy it. Kecjping it 
is dull and anxious drudgery. The dread 
of loss may hang like a dark cloud over 
life. Seneca tells us that when Apidua 
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Imd squiinrlered i/iosfc of his pa,trimiony, 
bat Jiad still 2fi0,000 crowns left, he 
committed suicide, for fear he sliould die 
of hunger. 

WeuJtli is certainly no sinecure. More- 
over, the value of money depends partly 
on knowing what to do with it, partly 
on the manner in which it is acquired. 

“ Acquire money, tliy friends say, that 
we also may have some. If I can acquire 
money and also keep myself modest, and 
hiithrul, and magitanimous, point oat the 
way, and I will ac<|uire it. But if you 
ask me to lose the tilings which are good 
anil my own, in order that you may gain 
things that arc not good, see how unfair 
and unwise you are. I^>r which would you 
rather have? Money, or a faithful and 
modest friend. . , . 

“ What hinders a man, who has clearly 
comprehended those things, from living 
with a light heart, and bearing easily the 
reins, quietly expecting everything which 
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can happen, and enduring that whi(*.h has 
already happened ? Would you have me 
to bear poverty? Come, and you will 
know what poverty is when it has found 
one who can act well the part of a poor 
man.”^ 

We must bear in mind Solon's answer 
to Croesus, “ Sir, if any other come that 
hath better iron than you, he will be 
master of all this gold/' 

Midas is another case in point. lie 
prayed that everything he touched might 
be turned into gold, and this prayer was 
granted. His wine turned to gold, his 
bread turned to gold, his clothes, his very 
bed. 

“ AttonitUB novitate mali, divcequb tniserque, 
Eflfugere optat opes, et modo voverat, otUt.” 

He is by no means the only man who 
has suffered from too much gold. 

The real truth I take to be that wealth 
is not necessarily an advantage, but that 

‘ EplcUtui. 
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whether it is so or not depends on the 
use we make of it. The same, however, 
might he said of most other opportunities 
and privileges ; Knowledge and Strength, 
Beauty and Skill, may all be abused; if we 
neglect or misuse them we are worse off 
than if we had never had them. Wealth 
is only a disadvantage in the hands of 
those who do not know how to use it. 
It gives the command of so many other 
things — leisure, the power of helping 
otliors, books, works of art, opportunities 
and means of travel. 

It would, liowever, be easy to exagger- 
ate the advantages of money. It is well 
worth having, and worth working for, 
but it does not repay too great a sacri- 
fice ; not indeed so great as is often offered 
up to it. A wise proverb tells us that gold 
may be bought too dear. If wealth is to 
be valued because it gives leisure, clearly 
it would be a mistake to sacrifice leisure 
In the struggle for wealth. Money has no 
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doubt also a tendency to make men poor 
in spirit. But, on tlie other liancl, wliat 
gift is there which is without clangor "i 

Euripides said that money finds friends 
for men, and has gi-eat (lie said the 
greatest) power among Mankind, cynic*,- 
ally adding, “Mighty indeed is a rich 
man, especially if his heir lie unknown.” 

Bossuet tells us that “ho laid no 
attachment to riches, still if lie had only 
what was barely necessary, he felt him- 
self narrowed, and would lose more tliaii 
half his talents.” 

Shelley was certainly not an avaiieious 
man, and yet “ 1 desire money,” lie said, 
“ because I think I know the use of it. It 
commands labour, it gives leisure ; uiid to 
give leisure to those who will employ it in 
the forwarding of truth is the noblest, pres- 
ent an individual can make to the whole.” 

Many will have felt with Pepys wiicii 
he quaintly and piously say,s, “Abroad 
with my wife, the first time that ever I 
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rode ill my own coach; wliicli do make 
iny heart rejoice and praise God, and pray 
him to bless it to me, ami continue it.” 

This, indeed, was a somewliat selfish 
satisfaction. Yet the merchant need not 
quit nor bo ashamed of his profession, 
bearing in mind only the inscription on 
the Church of St. Giacomo de Eialto at 
Venice: “Around this temple let the 
merchant’s law be just, his weights true, 
and his covenants faithful.” 

If, however, the life itself has bcoTi 
sacrificed to the roUing up of money merely 
for its own sake, the very means by which, 
it was acquired will jirevent its being 
enjoyed ; the chill of poverty will have 
entered into the very bones. The miser 
deprives himself of everything, for fear 
lost some day he should be deprived of 
something. The term Miser was happily 
cJiosen for such persons ; they are essen- 
tially miserable. 

“ A collector poops into all the picture 
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shops of Europe for a landscape of 
Poussin, a crayon sketch of Salvator; 
but the Transfiguration, the Last Judg- 
ment, the Communion of St. Jerome, 
and what are as transcendent as these, 
are on the walls of the Vatican, the 
tJffizi, or the Louvre, where every foot- 
man may see them; to say nothing of 
Nature’s pictures in every street, of 
sunsets and sunrises every day, and the 
sculpture of the human body never 
absent. A collector recently bought 
at public auction in London, for one 
hundred and fifty-seven guineas, an auto- 
graph of Shakespeare: but for nothing 
a schoolboy can read Hamlet, and can 
detect secrets of highest concernment yet 
unpublished therein.”^ And yet “"What 
hath the owner but the sight of it with 
his eyes,”* 

We are really richer than we think. 
We often hear of Earth hunger. People 

^ Emeraoo. * Solomon. 
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envy a groat Landlord, and fancy how 
delightful it must be to possess a large 
estate. But, too often, as Emerson says, 
“ if you own land, the land owns you.” 
Moreover, have we not all, in a better 
sense — have we not all thousands of 
acres of our own ? The commons, and 
roads, and footpaths, and the seashore, 
our grand and varied coast — these are all 
ours. The sea-coast has, moreover, two 
great advantages. In the first place, it is 
for the most part but little Interfered with 
by man, and in the second it exhibits 
most instructirely the forces of Nature. 

We are, indeed, all great landed pro- 
prietors, if we only knew it. What we 
lack is not land, but the power to enjoy 
it. This great inheritance has the addi- 
tional advantage that it entails no labour, 
requires no management. The landlord 
has the troubles but the landscape belongs 
to every one who has eyes to see it. 
Thus ELingsley called the heaths round 
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Evorsloy his " ■winter garden ” ; not be- 
cause they were his in the eye of tJio 
law, but in that higher sense in which 
ten thousand persons may own the same 
thing. 
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Health is best lor mortal man 
thirdly, well gotten wealth ; foiirtlily, 
youth anioijg friends, ’ 


; next heanty ; 
thu ] pleasure of 


SnruNxiiRs. 



CHAPTER III 

HEALTH 

But if there has been some difference of 
opinion as to the advantage of wealth, 
with reference to health all are agreed. 

“ Health,” said Simonides long ago, “ is 
best for mortal man ; next beauty; thirdly, 
well gotten wealth ; fourthly, the pleasure 
of youth among friends.” “ Life,” says 
Longfellow, “ without health is a burden, 
with health is a joy and gladness.” 
Empedocles delivered the people of 
Selinus from a pestilence by draining 
a m<arsh, and was hailed as a Demi- 
god. Wo are told that a coin was 
struck in his honour, representing the 
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Philosopher in the act of staying tin? 
hand of Plicie]»ns. 

We scarcely realise, I think, Jiow much 
we owe to Doctors. Our system of Medi- 
cine seems so natural and ob\ious that it 
hardly occurs to us as something new nnd 
exceptional. MHaen we axe ill \vc send 
for a Physician ; he prescribes some 
medicine ; we take it, and pay his fee. 
But among the lower races of men pain 
and illness are ofinn attributed to the 
presence of eyil spirits. Tlic Medicine 
Man is a Priest, or rather a Bor(*,oi’er, 
more than a time Doctor, and his oUbrt 
is to exorcise the evil Spirit. 

In other countries where some adv<i,nce 
has been made, a charm is written on a 
board, washed oif, and drunk. In some 
cases the medi(;ine is taken, not by the 
patient, but by the Doctor. Such a sys- 
tem, however, is generally transient ; it is 
naturally discouraged by the Profession, 
and is indeed incompatible with a large 
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practice. Even as regards the payment] 
we find very different systems. The 
Chinese pay their medical man as long ns 
they are well, and stop his salary as soon 
as they are ill. In ancient Egypt we are 
told that the patient feed the Doctor for 
the first few days, after which the Doctor 
paid the patient until he made him well. 
This is a fascinating system, but might 
afford too much temptation to heroic 
remedies. 

On the whole our plan seems the best, 
though it does not offer adequate encour- 
agement to discovery and research. There 
is probably some cure for cancer if we did 
but know it. If, however, the substantial 
rewards of discovery are inadequate, we 
ought to be all the more grateful to such 
men as Hunter and Jenner, Simpson and 
Lister. And yet in the matter of health 
we can generally do more for ourselves 
than any Doctor can for us. 

For if aU are agreed as to the blessing 
of health, there are many who will not 

D 
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take the little trouble, or Kubmii t(» ike 
slight sacrificevS, necessary lo inaiiitaiu it. 
Many, indeed, deliberately ruin their own 
health, and iucur the certainty of a.u early 
grave, or an old age of suCeiiug. 

No doubt some inherit n nonstitution 
which renders health almost unatcidnaljlo. 
Pope spoke of that long disease, his life. 
Many indeed may say, “ I sutler, therefore 
1, am.” P>ut happily these cases are excep- 
tional. Most of us might l^e well, if we 
would. It is very much our own fault 
that we are ill. We do those things which 
we ought not to do, and we leave undone 
those things which we ouglifc (o have 
done, and then we wonder that tiuiro is 
no health in us. 

Like Naaman, we expect our health to 
be the subject of some miraculous interfer- 
ence, and neglect the homely precautions 
by which it might bo secured. 

We all know that wo can make our- 
selves HI, but few perhaps realise how 
much we can do to keep ourselves well 
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Much of our KuHei inff is» self-inflicted. It 
has been observed that amojig the ancient 
Egyptians it seemed the chief aim of 
life to bo well buried. Many, however, 
live even now as if this were the principal 
object of cheir existence. 

1 am inclined to doubt whether the study 
of health is sufficiently impressed on the 
minds of those entering life. Not that it is 
desii’ableto potter over minor ailments, to 
con over !»oo'ksoni]]nesses,or experimeuton 
ourselves w'lth medicine. Far from it, The 
less we fancy ourselves ill, or bother rbout 
little bodily discomforts, the more likely 
pei'haps we fire to preserve oin- health. 

It is, however, a dilFcrcnt matter to 
study the general conditions of health. 
A weil-knowm proverb tolls us that, by 
tlic time ho is forty, every one is either a 
fool or a physician. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many persons are invalids at forty 
as well as physicians. 

Ill -health, however, is no excuse for 
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ill-t.erapor. If •wo have one disease wo 
maj at least congTutnlato ouvsolvos (Jia,l 
wo are escaping the rest. Sydney Smitli, 
ever ready to look on the bright side of 
things even when borne down by suirei’- 
ing, wrote to a friend that ho bad gout, 
asthma, and seven other maladies, but 
was “otherwise very well^'; and many of 
the greatest invalids have home their suf- 
ferings with cheerfulness and good spirits. 

It is said that the celebrated jhysiog- 
nomist, Campanolla, could so abstract his 
attention from any sufferings of his body, 
that he was even able to endure tJie rack 
without much pain; and whoever has 
the power of concentrating his attention 
and controlling his will, can emancipate 
himself from most of the minor miseries 
of life. He may have much cause for 
anxiety, his body may be the seat of 
severe suffering, and yet his mind will 
remain serene and unaffected; he may 
triumph over care and pain. 
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It is sad to think how much unnecessary 
suffering has been caused, and how many 
viduablo lives have been lost, through 
ignorance or carelessness. We cannot but 
fjincy that the lives of many great men 
might have been much prolonged by the 
exercise of a little ordinary care. 

If we take musicians only, what a 
grievous loss to the world it is that Pergo- 
Icsi should have died at. twenty-six, Schu- 
bert at thirty-one, hlojairt at thirty-five, 
Purcell at thirty-seven, and Mendelssolm 
at thirty-eight. 

In the old Greek myth the life ol 
Meleegcr was indissolubly connected by 
fate with the existence of a particular 
log of wood. As long ns this was kept 
safe by Althma, his mother, Meleager 
bore a charmed life. It seems wonderful 
that we do not watch with equal care 
over our body, on the state of which 
our peace and happiness so much depend. 

The requisites of health are plain 
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enough : regular habits, daily exereiRc, 
cleauliness, and niodei'ation iu all things 
— iu eating as well in drinking— 
would keep most people well. 

1 need not here dwell ou the e\d),s ol' 
alcohol, but we pediaps scarcely realise 
how much of the siitlering .‘ind iJl-humoui 
of life is due to over-euiiug. Oyspcpsiti, 
for instance, from which so many sufler, 
is in nine cases out of ten their own 
fault, and arises from the combination of 
too much food with too little ejcorcise. 
To lengthen your life, says an old proverb, 
shorten your meals. Plain living and 
high thinking will secure health fuJ* most 
of us, though it matters, peihaps, com 
paratively little what a healthy man 
eats, so long as ho does not eat too 
much. 

“ Go to your banquet then, bat use delight, 

So as to rise still with an appetite.” > 

Mr. Gladstone has told us that the 

' Horriok. 
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splendid iiealtli he enjoys is greatly due 
to Ills having early learnt one simple 
physiological maxim, and laid it down as 
a rule for himself always to make twenty- 
five bites at every bit of meat. 

No doubt, however, though the rule not 
to eat or drink too much is simple enough 
in theory, it is not quite so easy in applica- 
tion. There have been many Esaus who 
have sold their birthright of health for a 
mess of pottage. 

Yet, though it may seem paradoxical, 
it is certainly true, that in the long run 
the moderate man will derive more enjoy- 
ment even from eating and drinking, than 
the glutton or the di'unkard will ever 
obtain. 'J'hey know not what it is to 
enjoy “the exquisite taste of common 
dry bread.” ^ 

Even then if we were to consider 
merely the pleasure to be derived from 
eating and drinking, the same rule would 

' Euaerton. 
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hold good. A lunch of bread and cheese 
after a good walk is moi'c enjoyable 
than a Lord Mayor’s feast. Witliout 
wishing, like Apicius, for the nock of 
a stork, so as fco ejijoy our dinner 
longer, we must not be ungrateful for tJic 
enjoyment we derive from eating and 
drinking, even though they be amongst 
the least aesthetic of our pleasures. 'Lhcy 
are homely, no doubt, but they come 
morning, noon, and night, and arc not 
the less real because they have reference 
to the body rather than the soul. 

We speak truly of a healthy appetite, 
for it is a good test of our bodily condi- 
tion; and indeed in some cases of our 
mental state also. That 

“ Ttiere conieth no good tiling 
Apart from toil to mortals,” 

is especially true with reference to appe- 
tite; to sit down to a dinner, however 
simple, after a walk with a friend amonp 
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the mountains or along the shore, is a 
pleasure not to be despised. 

Cheerfulness and good Immour, more- 
over, during meals are not only pleasant 
in themselves, but conduce greatly to 
health. 

It has been said that hunger is the 
best sauce, but most would prefer some 
good stories at a feast even to a good 
appetite ; and who would not like to have 
it said of him, as of Biron by Rosaline — 

“ A merrior mau, 

Within the limit of becoming rnirtb, 

I never spent an hour’s talk witL.il.” 

In the three great “ Banquets ” of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Plutarch, tlie food is not 
even mentioned. 

In the words of the old Lambeth 
adage — 

‘‘ Wliat is a merry man ] 

Let him do all he can 
To entertain his guests 
With wiue ami pleasant jests, 

Yet if his wife do frown 
All merryment goes down.** 
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WJh.afc salt is to Jfbod, wit and humoiu 
a to to convui'Kation and Jiteratiiro. “ yon 
do not,” an aiimsing wTiter in tlie Cornhill 
has said, “ expect hnraoui* h\ 'I’honiJis k 
Kempis or the Hebrew Prophete”; bni 
we have Solomon's authority tha.t there is 
a time to laugh, as well as to weep. 

“To read a good comedy ia to keep the 
best company in the world, wlieii the best 
things are said, nod the most amusing 
things happen.”^ 

It is not without reason that every one 
resents the imputation of being imablo to 
see a joke. 

Laughter appears to be the special 
prerogative of man. The higher animals 
present us with proofs of evident, if 
not highly "developed reasoning power, 
bnt it is more than doubtful whether 
they are capable of appreciating a joke. 

Wit, moreover, has solved many diili 
culties and decided many controversies. 

‘ Eulitt 
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“Ridiciile shall Iroqnently prevail, 
fitid cut the knot when graver reasons fail.”* 

'riic most witattHl of itU days, says 
Oliamibrt, is that on wliicli one has not 
laughed. 

A caroles.'i song, says \ValpoIo, “with ;; 
little nonsense In it now and then, does 
nor, misbecome a monarch;” but it is 
ciilHcidt now to realise tliai James 1. 
sbouid have regarded skill in punning in 
ills sehicrion of bishops and privy coiiii- 
cilloiu 

It is no small merit of laughter that 
it is quite spontanebus. “You cannot 
force people to laugh ; you cannot give 
.i reason why they should laugh; they 
must l.augli of themselves or not at all. 

, . Jf we think we must not laugh, 
this makes our temptation to laugh the 
greater.”® Humour i.s, moreover, con- 
tagious. A witty man may say, as Fal- 
sUifi’ does of himseU’, “ 1 am not only 


‘ (frAacia. 


s tiultU. 
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witty in myself, but the cause that wit 
is in other men.” 

One may paraphrase the well-known 
remark about port wine and say that some 
jokes may be better than others, but any- 
thing which makes one laugh is good. 
“After all,” says Dryden, “it is a good 
thing to laugh at any rate ; and iJ’ a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instrument of 
happiness,” and I may add, of licalib. 

I have been told that in omitting any 
mention of smoking 1 was overlooking 
one of the real pleasures of life. Not 
being a smoker myself 1 cannot jierhaps 
judge; to some neiwous natures it cer- 
tainly appears to be a groat comfort ; but 
there is the groat risk of smoking too much, 
and in any case I have my doubts whether 
smoking, as a general rule, does add to 
the pleasures of life. It must detract 
somewhat from the sensitiveness of taste 
and of smell, and I doubt the wisdom of 
spending time and money on the creation 
of an unnecessary want. 

Those who live in cities may almost lay 
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it down as a rule that no time spent out 
of doors is ever wasted. Fresh air is a 
cordial of incredible virtue ; old families 
are in all senses county families, not town 
families; and those who prefer Homer 
and Plato and Shakespeare to rivers and 
forests and mountains must beware that 
they are not tempted to neglect this 
great requisite of our nature. 

An Orienta] traveller, having been 
taken to watch a game of cricket, was 
astonished at hearing that m/iny of those 
playing were rich men. He asked why 
they did not pay some poor people to do 
it for them. 

Happily, however, most Englishmen 
love the open air, and it is probably true 
that most of us enjoy a game at cricket 
or golf more than looking at any of the old 
masters. The love of sport is engraven 
in the English character. As was said of 
"William Rufus, “he loves the tall deer 
as if he had been their father.” 
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Wordsworth made it rule to .Gjo o\i! 
every day, and used to say tiial. as hf 
never cousiJ ted the weather, ho ucvt'i h.‘i,d 
to consult the physicians. 

Tt always seems to be roiuiTig inirdoi 
than it really is when you look at the 
weather through the window i i 

winter, though the landscape often f.ceu;.-! 
c, beerless and bare enough when yiru ionk 
at it troin the fireside, still it is far belhu 
to go out, even if you have to bruvn'. the 
Bt<u*m : when you are once out of doors 
the touch of earth and the hroatli of th'* 
fresh air will give you new' life and energy. 
Men, like trees, live in gnja.fc part on air. 

After a gallop over the downs, a. row 
on the river, a sea voyage, a walk by tlm 
seashore or in the woods, 

“ The "blue above, the music in Uio iiir, 

Tlxe flowers upon the ground,” ’ 

one feels as if one could say with Henry 
IV, “ Je me porte comme le Pont Neuf, 

i Trench. 
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The Roman proverb Ibab a child should 
be taught nothing which he cannot loam 
standing up, went no doubt into one ex- 
treme, but surely we fall iiifco another when 
we acl as if games were the only t))ing 
which boys could learu upon their feet. 

The Jove oJ‘ games tiiuoug boys is in- 
deed a hcaJtliy instinct, and though ear 
riod too in soxae of our great schools, 
there can bo mo question that cricket and 
football, fives and hockey, bathing ■^.nd 
boating, are not only among the great- 
est ])leasures, but the best medicines, for 
boys. 

We cannot always secure sleep. When 
iiuporiont decisions have to be taken, the 
natural anxiety to <toine to a right conclu- 
sion will often keep us awake. Nothing, 
howevcT, is more conducive to healthy 
sleep than plenty of open air. Then in- 
deed we can enjoy the fresh life of the 
early morning : “ the breezy call of in- 
cense-breflthing morn.” ^ 
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** At morn the blackcock trims his jetty win}', 

’Tia morning proni]»ta the linncfri blilljest luy, 
All Nature’s children feel the matin spi'iug 
Of life reviving, with reviving day" 

Epictetus described iiimself as “a spirit 
bearing about a corpse.” Th<at seems t<i 
me an ungratofu] description. Surely we. 
ought to cberisli the body, even if it be 
but a frail and bumble companion. Do 
we not owe to the eye our enjoyment of 
the beauties of this world and tlio glories 
o± the Heavens ; to the ear the voi(*.cs of 
friends and all the delights of music ; 'are 
not the hands most faithful and invalu- 
able instruments, ever rca<iy in case of 
need, ever willing to do our bidding ? and 
even the feet bear us without a murmur 
along the roughest and stoniest paths of 
life. 

With reasonable care, most of us may 
hope to enjoy good health. And yet 
what a marvellous and complex organisa- 
tion we have ! 
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We are indeoxl fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. It is 

“ Strange that a harp of a thousand stiings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 

Wlieu we consider tlie marvellous com- 
plexity of our bodily organisation, it 
seems a miracle that we should live at 
all ; much more that tlie innumerable 
organs and processes should continue day 
after day and year after 5 ^ear with so 
much regularity and so little friction that 
we are sometimes scarcely conscious of 
having a body at all. 

And yet in that body we have more 
than 200 bones, of complex and varied 
forms, any irregularity in, or injury to, 
which would of course grievously inter- 
fere with our movements. 

We have over 500 muscles ; each nour- 
ished by almost innumerable bloodvessels, 
and regulated by nerves. One of our 
muscles, the heart, beats over 30,000,000 

E 
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times in a year, and if it once stops, all 
is over. 

In the skin are wonderfully varie<l 
and complex organs — for instance, over 
2,000,000 perspiration glands, whicli 
regulate the temperature, communicating 
with the surface by ducts which havtj a 
total length of some ten miles. 

Think of the miles of arteries and veins, 
of capillaries and nerves; of tlio blood, 
with the millions of millions of blood 
corpuscles, each a microcosm in itself. 

Think of the organs of sense,- - the eye 
with its cornea and lens, vitreous bumoiir, 
aqueous humour, and choroid, culminating 
in the retina, no thicker than a sheet of 
paper, and yet consisting of nine distinct 
layers, the innermost composed of rods 
and cones, supposed to be the immediate 
recipients of the undulations of light, 
and so numerous that in each eye the 
csones are estimated at over 3,000,000, 
the rods at over 80,000,000. 
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Above all, and most wonderfal of all, 
t.be brain itself. Meinert has calculated 
that tiie gray matter alone contains no 
less than 600,000,000 cells ; each cell 
consists of sevevfil thousand visible mole- 
(Uiles, and each molecule again of many 
inillioi^s of atoms. 

And yet, with reason able cnre, wo can 
most of us keep this \7ondev‘fnl oi'ganisa- 
tion in health, so that it w'’iil work with- 
out ca, using ns pain, or even discomfort, 
for many years ; and we may hope that 
when death comes at last 

‘‘Tilun may lay his hand 
ITpoii your lienrt gently, not Biuitlng It, 

Ikit UH a liai*iM*i* layw hh\ open palm 
Upon liiR harp, to d(*aden its vihrationn*” 
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LOVn 

Lovjhj iu i.iie iigiit aud siinshina of life. 
We cannot fully enjoy ourselves, or 
iuiy tiling else, unless some one we love 
enjoys it. with us. Even if we are 
alone, wo store u[> our enjoyment in 
hope of sharing it hereafter with those 
we love. 

Love lasts through life, and adapts 
itself to every uge and circumstance ; 
in diildhood for father and mother, in 
manhood for wife, in age for children, 
and throughout for brothers and sisters, 
relations and friends. The strength 
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of friendsliip is indeed proverbial, and ii< 
some cases, as in that of iJavid and 
Jonathan, is described as surpassing the 
love of women. But I need not now refer 
to it, having spoken already of what we 
owe to fiends. 

The goodness of Providence to man lui:< 
been often compared to dial of fathotv 
and mother’s for their chikli’oii,, 

“Just as a mother, with Hwwt, ptwus 

Yearns tovrards her little childieu from her 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace. 

Takes this upon her knees, that on her feet ; 

And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretenaw 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 

And, whether stem or smiling, loves them still ; > 
So Providence for ua, high, infinite, 

Makes our necessities its watchful tusk, 

Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 

Either denies because ’twould have ns ask, 

Or seems but to deny, and in denying grants.” * 


Six Walter Scott well says — 


* Mtieaju, Translated by Leigh Hunt 
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“ And if be a bunian tear 
From passion's dross ^ refined and clear, 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s lieud.” 

E])aminondas is said to laave given as 
his maiTj reason for rejoicing at the victory 
of Leuctra, that it would give so much 
pleasure to his father and mother. 

Nor must the love of animals ho 
altogether omitted. It is impossible not 
to sympathise with the Savage when he 
believes in thou* imniorkdity, and thinks 
that after death 

“Admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall hear him company.”® 

In the MahaWiarata^ the great. Indian 
Epic, when the family of Pandavas, the 
heroes, at length reach the gates of 
heaven, they are welcomed themselves, 
but are told that their dog cannot come 
in. Having pleaded in vain, they turn 
to depart, as they say they can never 

’ Not from passion itsolf. * Pope 
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leave their faitlifcul coinpauioii. Then at 
the last monieut tlie Angel at liic door 
relents, and their Bog is allowed to outer 
with them. 

We may hope the time will come whom ' 
we shall learn 

“ Never to blend our pleaunre or our pritle, 

With Borrow of the muuuost thiriff that feelh. ' 

Bnt at the present moment 1 am speak 
iug rather of the love which loads lo mar- 
riage. Such love is the music of life, nay, 
“there is music in the beauty, ami the 
sUent note of love, far sweeter than the 
sound of any instrument.”’ 

The Symposium of Plato contains an ex- 
quisite and amusing disquisition on IjOVc. 

“ Love,” Phssdrus is made to say, “ will 
make men dare to die for their beloved — 
love alone ; and women as well aa men. 
Of this, Alcestis, the daughter of Peliaa, 
is a monument to all Hellas ; for she was 
willing to lay down her life on behalf of 

1 Wordiworth. • Browna. 
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her husband, when no one else would, 
although he had a father and mother ; 
but the tenderness of her love so far ex- 
ceeded tlicirs, that she made them seem 
to be strangers in blood to their own son, 
and in name only related to him ; and so 
noble did this action of hers appear to the 
gods, as well a.', to men, that among the 
many who have <lone virtuously she is 
one of the very few to whom they have 
grunted the privilege of returning to earth, 
in admiration of her vu’tuc ; such exceed- 
ing honour is paid by them to the devo- 
tion and virtue of love.” 

Agathou is oven more eloquent-’ 

Love “fills men with affo(5tion, and 
takes away their disaffection, making them 
meet together at such banquets as these. 
In sacriEces, feasts, dances, he is our lord 
— supplying kindness and banishmg un- 
kindness, giving friendship and forgiving 
enmity, the joy of the good, the wonder 
of the wise, the amazement of the gods, 
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(leaired by those*, who have uo peirt in him, 
and previous to those who have the ])ettei 
paxt iu him ; parent of dclicsaey, luxury, 
desire, fondness, softness, grace, regardi'ul 
of the good, regardless of the evil. In 
every word, work, wish, fear— pilot, ooiU' 
rado, helper, saviour; glory of gods and 
men, leader best and brightest: in wiiose 
footsteps lot every man follow, sweetly 
singing in his honour that sweet stj-ain 
with which love charms the souls of gods 
and men.” 

No doubt, even so there are two 
Loves, “one, the daugiitcr of CJranus, 
who has no mother, and is the elder and 
wiser goddess; and the other, the daughter 
of Zeus and Dione, who is popular and 
common,” — but let us not examine too 
closely. Cbaiity tells us even of Guine- 
vere, “that while she lived, she was a 
good lover and therefore she had a good 
end.”' 


* Malorjr, MorU d’Ari&ur. 
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The origin of lovo has exeroified pJiilo- 
sophers almutit as much as the origin of 
evil. The ^^yroposium continues with a 
speech which Plato atti'ihutes in joke to 
Ai’istophanes, and of which Jowett ob- 
serves that nothing in Aristophanes is 
more truly Aristophanic. 

The original human natui'e, he says, 
was not like the present. I'lio Primeval 
^Tan “ was round,' his back and sides foi-m- 
ing a circle ; ami be bad four hands and 
four feet, one head with two faces, look- 
ing opposite ways, set on a round neck 
and precisely alike. I'c could walk 
upright as men now do, backwards or 
forwards as he pleased, and he could 
also roll over and over at a great rate, 
whirling round on his four hands and 
four feet, eiglit in all, like tumblers going 
over and over with their legs in the 
air ; this was when he wanted to run fast. 
Terrible was their might and strength, and 

* 1 ftTkil myMir of Dr. Jowoti’a iranflotUn. 
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the thoughts of their hearts were gi’cat, and 
they made an attack upon the gods ; of 
them is told the tale of OtysaudEphialtes, 
who. as Homer says, dared to scale heaven, 
and would have laid hands upon the gods. 
Doubt reigned in the celestial couindls. 
Should they kill them and annihilate the 
race with thiuidcrbolts, as they had done 
the giants, then there would be, !i,fi end 
of the sacrifices and worship which uw,n 
offered to them ; but, on the other hantl, 
the gods could not sufier tlieir insolence 
to be unrestrained. A.t last, aft, or a good 
deal of reflection, Zeus discovered a way. 
He said : ‘ Methinks I have a. plan whi(jh 
will humble their pride and miuid tlunr 
manners ; they shall continue to exist, but 
I will cut them in two, which will have a 
double advantage, for it will halve their 
strength and we shall have twice as many 
They Bhal. weJk upright, o" 
two legs, and if they continue insolent and 
will not be q^uiet, I will split them again 
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and they shall hop on a single leg/ He 
spoke and out men in two, ‘as you might 
split an egg with a hair/ . . . After the 
diyision the two parts of man, each de- 
siring his other half, came togotlier, . . . 
So ancient is the desire of one another 
whi(ih is implanted in us, reuniting our 
original nature, making one of two, and 
healing the state of man . Each of us when 
separated is but the indenture of a man, 
having one side only, like a flat-fish, 
and ho is always looking for his other 
half. 

“And when one of them finds liis 
otlier liair, tlio pair arc lost in amaze- 
ment of love and friendship and inti- 
ma(?y, and one will not he out of the 
other’s sight, as I may say, even for n 
minut(j ; they will pass their whole lives 
together ; yet they could not explain what 
they desire of one another. For the in- 
tense yearning wliich each of them has 
towards the other does not appear to be 
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the desire ot lovers' Intercourse, Imt of 
sometliing else, which the soul of cither 
evidently desires and cannot tell, and of 
which she has only a dark and doubtfu) 
proFentiment.” 

However this may be, there is such in- 
stinctive insight ill the human heart that wo 
often form our opinion almost instantane- 
ously, and such impressions seldom change, 
I might even say, they are seldom wrong. 
Love at first sight sounds like an im- 
prudence, and yet is almost a revelation. 
It seems as if we were but renewing the 
relations of a previous existence. 

** But to Ree her were to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever.” 

Yet though experience seldom falsi- 
fies such a feeling, happily the reverse 
does not hold good. Deep affection is 
often of slow growth. Many a warm 
love has been won by faithful devo- 
tion. 


' Bums. 
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Montaigne indeed declares that “Fe'w 
have married for love without repenting 
it.” Dr. Johnson also maintained that 
marriages would generally bo happier if 
they were arranged by the Lord Ohan- 
cellor ; but T do not think either Mon- 
taigne or Johnson were good judges. As 
Lancelot said to the unfortunate Maid of 
Astolat, “ I love not to be forced to 
love, for love must arise of the heard, aud 
not by constraint.” ' 

Love defies distance and the elements ; 
Sestos and Abydoa are divided by the 
sea, “but Love joined them by an arrow 
from his bow.” ® 

Love can be happy anyvrhere. Byron 
wished 

“ O that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That J might all foi^et the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her.’* 


* Malory, IforUtP Arfhvr, 


* Symondn. 
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And many will doubtless bave felt 

“ 0 Love ! what hotira were thine aurl mine 
In lands of palm and southern pine, 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 

Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine.” 

What is true of space holds good 
equally of time. 

“ In peace. Love tunes the shepherd’s reed j 
In war, he mounts tlie warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the ginve, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love." * 

Even when, as among some Eastern 
races, Religion and Philosophy have com- 
bined to depress Love, truth reasserts 
itself in popular sayings, as for instance 
in the Turkish proverb, “All women are 
perfection, especially she who loves you." 

A French lady having once quoted to 
Abd-el-Kader the Polish proverb, “ A 
woman draws more with a hair of her 


* Soott 
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head than ayokeof ozen well harnessed ; ” 
he answered with a smile, “The hair is 
unnecessary, woman is powerful as fate.” 

But we like to think of Love rather 
• as the Angel of Happiness than as a 
ruling force: of the joy of home when 
'* hearts are of each other sure.” 

** It iB the secret sympathy, 

The silver linh, the silkeu tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind.” ^ 

What Bacon says of a friend is even 
truer of a wife ; there is “ no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend, but ho 
joyeth the more; and no man that im- 
parteth his griefs to his fciend, but ho 
grieveth the less.” 

Let some one we love come near us 
and 

** At once it seems that something new or strange 
Has passed upon the flowei's, the trees, the ground ; 

Some slight but unintelli^ble change 
On everything around." * 


* Scoti 


^ Trench. 
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How true is the' saying of La Bniy^re, 
“ litre Hvec ceux qu’on aime, cela sulfit." 

We might, I think, apply to Love* what 
Homer says of Fate : 

“ Her feet are tender, for she sets hei* stopa 
Not on the ground, but on the heads <jf men." 

Love and Beason divide the life of mau. 
We must give to each its duo. If it is 
impossible to attain to virtue by the aid of 
Love without Reason, neither can we do so 
by means of Reason alone without Love. 

Love, said Melauippides, “sowing in 
the heart of man the sweet harvest of d(j- 
sire, mixes the sweetest and most beautiful 
things together.” 

“ Love is kind, aud suffers long, 

Love is meek, and thinks no wrong, 

Love than death itself more strong — 
Therefore give us Love.” 

No one indeed could complain now, 
with Phsedriw in Plato’s Symposium, that 
Love has had no worshippers among the 
Poets. On the contrary, Love has brought 
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them many of their sweetest inspirations : 
none perhaps nobler or more beautiful 
than Milton’s description of Paradise : 

“ With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons, and their change ; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the snn, 
When first on this delightful laud he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew j fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
i\u(l these the gems of heaven, lier starry train. 

But neither breath oi‘ morn when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering wdth dew ; nor fragrance after showers j 
or grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 

With this lier solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 

Or gHtteriug starlight, without thee is sweet.” 

Moreover, no one need despair of an 
ideal marriage. We fortunately differ so 
much in our tastes ; love does so mueb to 
create love, that even the humblest may 
hope for the happiest marriage if only he 
deserves it; and Shakespeare speaks, as 
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he does so often, for thousands when he 

says ..She is mine own, 

And I as rich in having such a jewd 
As twenty sens, if all their sands were pearls, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 

True love indeed will not be unreason- 
able or exacting. 

“ Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and q^uiet mind 
To war aiid arms I fly. 

True ! a new mistress now 1 chase, 

The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” * 

And yet 

“ Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow hut more closely tied, 

That stood the storm, when waves were rou^ 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 


^ Lovslace, 
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Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity.” ^ 

For love is brittle. Do not risk even 
any little jar ; it may be 

“ The little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence alL” ® 

Love is delicate ; “ Love is hurt with 
jar and fret,” and you might as well ex- 
pect a violin to remain in tune if roughly 
used, as Love to survive if chilled or 
driven into itself. But what a pleasure 
to keep it alive by 

Little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” ^ 

“She whom you loved and chose,” 
says Bondi, 

“ Is now your bride 

Tlxe gift of heaven, and to your trust consigned ; 
Honour her still, though not with passion blind ; 
And in her virtue, though you watch, confide. 

Be to her youth a comfort, guardian, guide, 

Xu whose experience she may safety find ; 


Hoore. 


* Tennyson. 


» Wordsworth. 
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And whether eweet or bitter bo a!<!<igned, 

The joy with her, aa weU aa pain, divide. 

yield not too much if reaaon disaj'jjrove ; 

Nor too much force ; the partner of yuur life 
Should neither victim be, nor tyrant prove. 

Thus shall that rein, which often iiiari! !.he bliLSti 
Of wedlocli, scarce bo felt ; and thus your wife 
Ne’er in the husband shall the lover luias." * 

Bveiy one is ennobled by true love — 

“ ’Tis better to have lov(ul and Just 
Than never to have loved at all.” * 

Perhaps no one ever praised a wean an 
more gracefully in a sentence than SUjcle 
when ho said of liady Elizabeth Hastiiigs 
that ‘*to know her was a liberal e«laca- 
tion ” ; but every woman may feel as she 
improves her mind that she is not otdy 
laying in a store of happiness for herself, 
but also raising and blessing those whom 
she would most wish to see happy and 
good. 

Love, true love, grows and deepens 
with time. Husband and wife, who are 
married indeed, live 

^ Bondi* Tr, bj? Glassford. * Tennyauitf 
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“ By eacli other, llll to love and live 
Be one.” ’■ 

Nor does it end with life. A mother’s 
love knows no bounds. 

“ They tut vbo tell uh Love can die, 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 

Earthly the.3e passions of the [j^^^rth, 

They perish where they have their birth, 

But Love is indestructible ; 

Tte holy harae for ever burueth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppre&t, 

It here is trieil and purified, 

TiTjen hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth here vritli toil and care, 

But the harvest lime of Love is there. 

“ The Mother when she meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and feajs, 

The day of woe, the watchful night 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight ? ” ® 

As life v^eai's on the love of husband or 

* Swinbarue. * Southoy. 
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wife, of friends and of children, becomes 
the great solace and delight of age. The 
one recalls the past, the other gives 
interest to the future ; and in our children 
we live our lives again. 










“High art cioriHistR iieitliov in altering, m»r in 
iiniiroviiig nature ; bnt in thronglitnit nntiu'e 

for ‘‘whatsoever things are i(»veiv, \\ hiits»i(‘Ver tilings 
are pure’; in lo^ing these, in Wisin'ii,) ing to tlie iit- 
luost of the iKiinter’s jiower such loveliness ns is in 
them, and directing the thoughts of others to them 
hy winning art, or gentle emtihasis. Art (eaei.eris 
l>ariljus) is great hi exact pivijiortion to tin* lovt‘ ot* 
hoauty sliown hy tlio ])uhiter, pn^vitled that Jove of 
heauty forfeit no atom of truth.”" -Uuhkin. 



CHAPTER V 

ART 

The most ancient works of Art which 
we possess, are representations of animals, 
rude indeed, hut often strikingl}’' charac- 
teristic; engraved on, or carved in, stag’s- 
horn or bone; and found in English, 
French, and Gorman caves, with stone 
and other rude implements, and the re- 
mains of mammalia, belonging apparently 
to the close of the glacial epoch : not 
only of the deer, bear, and other animals 
now inhabiting temperate Europe, but 
of some, such as the reindeer, the musk 
sheep, the mammoth, and the woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, which have either 
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retreated north or become altogether 
extinct We may even, I think, venture 
to hope that other designs may hereafter 
be found, which will give us additional 
information as to the manners and customs 
of our ancestors in those remote ages. 

Next to these in point of antiquity 
come the sculptures and paintings on 
Egyptian and Assyrian tombs, temples, 
and palaces. 

These ancient scenes, considered as 
works of art, have no doubt many faults, 
and yet how graphically they tell their 
story! As a matter of fact a king is 
not, as a rule, bigger than his soldiers, 
but in these battle-scenes he is always 
so represented. We must, however, re- 
member that in ancient warfare the 
greater part of the fighting was done by 
the chiefs. In this respect the Homeric 
poems resemble the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian representations. At any rate, we 
see at a glance which is the king, which 
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are officers, wHcli side ‘is victorious, the 
struggles and sufferings of the wounded, 
the ffight of the enemy, the city of refuge 
— so that he who runs may read ; while 
in modern battle -pictures the story is 
much less clear, and, indeed, the untrained 
eye sees for some time little but scarlet 
and smoke. 

These works assuredly possessa grandeur 
and dignity of their own, even though 
they have not the beauty of later art. 

In Greece Art reached a perfection 
which has never been excelled, and it 
was more appreciated than perhaps it has 
ever been since. 

At the time when Demetrius attacked 
the city of Khodes, Protogenes was paint- 
ing a picture of lalysus. “This,” says 
Pliny, “hindered King Demetrius from 
taking Ehodes, out of fear lest he should 
bum the picture ; and not being able to 
fire the town on any other side, he was 
pleased rather to spare the painting than 
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to take the victory, which waa a1n!a<ly in 
his hands. Protogencw, at that tin»e, had 
his painting-room in a garden out of the 
town, and very near the (iainp of the 
enemies, where lie was daily ijoishlijg 
those pieces which he had already iKfgu?>, 
the. noise of soldiers not being (rap/ible of 
interrupting liis studies. But I >o!iietriuK 
causing him to be brouglit into hi?; pn*. 
sence, and asking him what nintle Idin ho 
bold as to work in the midst of eiituniiNS, 
he answered the king, ‘Tliat lie under- 
stood the war which he made w^as against 
the Rhodians, and not against the Arts,’” 
With the decay of (rrceee, Art sank too, 
until it was revived in the tliirteenth 
century by Cimabuc, since wliosc tirn<‘, it«s 
progress has been triumphal. 

Art is unquestionably one of th(‘ purest 
and highest elements in human liapjiiness. 
It trains the 'mind through the eye, anil 
the eye through the mind. As the sun 
colors flowers, lU) does art color life. 
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“ 111 true Art,” naysi liuskin, “the hand, 
the head, and the heart of man go to- 
gether. Bui Art ia ?io recreation: it 
cannot he ]canie«l at .s|mrc inojuonta, nor 
pimiuxl wlien have nothing better 
to do." 

[t is not only in the East that great 
works, really due to study and labour, 
havii b<*-en a 1 ,triliutod to Tnagic. 

•Study and labour win nut make every 
man an artist, but no one can suwoed in 
art without tlinm. In Art two and two 
do not niah <5 four, and no ninuberoF little 
tilings will make a great one. 

It has biHMi said, a, ml on hifdi anthoritv, 
that tln^ end of all art. Is to [diaiso. Ihit 
this is a ve.ry imper(e,(di definition. It 
might as well lie said that a library is 
otdy intendeil lor pleasure ami orna- 
ment. 

Art has the advantage of nature, in so 
far as it introduees a huniau element, 
which is in some respects snporior even 

a 
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to nature. “ If/' says Plato, you take 
a man as he is made by nature and com- 
pare him with another wLo is tlio effect 
of art, the work of nature will always 
appear the less beautiful, because art is 
more accurate than nature.” 

Bacon also, in Tlie Advancement of 
Learning t speaks of “ the world bidn^r hj- 
ferior to the soul, by reason wliereof tlicre 
is agreeable to the si)mt of man a more 
ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute variety than can be 
found in the nature of tilings.” 

The poets tell us that, rromotheus 
having made a beautiful statue of* M inervii, 
the goddess was so delighted that she 
offered to bring down from Ifcavcn any- 
thing which could add to its pm'A'ction. 
Prometheus on this prudently asked Iim* to 
take him there, so that he might chooscj for 
himself. This Minerva did, and Jh’omc- 
theus, finding that in heaven all things 
were animated by fire, brought back a 
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Spark, with wJiich he gave life to his 
work. 

Ill faefc, Imitatioii is the nii'.ms and not 
the end of Art. Tho story of Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius is a pretty tide ; Ual to deceive 
birds, or even iiian hiinsidf, is but a trifling 
matter compared with tlie higher functions 
of Art. To imitate tho Iliad, says Dr. 
Young, is not imitating Homer; though, 
as Sir J. Hoyiiolda adds, the more the 
artist studies luU.ure “ the uearor he a]>" 
y)roa(die,s to the true and piufcet ideuof art.” 

Art, iiuhuid, must create as well as copy. 
As Vietor Dousin well Kays,“1'ho ideal with- 
out tile real lucks life; hut the real without 
the ideal lacks pure bea,uty. Ihitli need 
to unite ; to join hands and enter into alli- 
ance. In this way the best work may bo 
achieved. Thus beauty is an absolute idea, 
and not a mere copy of imperfect Nature.” 

The grouping of the jiic.ture is of course 
of the utmost importance. Sir Joshua 
lieynolds gives two remarkable eases to 
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show how mud] any given figure in a pi<j- 
ture is affected by its surroundings. Tin- 
toret in one of his pictures has takiui tlnj 
Samson of Midiael AH.goIo, put an e-aghj 
under him, placed thunder and liglilniug 
in his right hand instead of Llie, j.-iwhoiio 
of an ass, and thus turned him into a 
Jupiter. The second instance is even 
more striking. Titian lias copied the 
figure in the vault of the Sistino Oliapcl 
which represents the Doily dividing light 
from darkness, and has introduced it into 
his picture of the battle of CJadore?, to nv 
presont a general talliJig from his hor.so. 

We must remember tliat so far as tint 
eye is concerned, the obji^ct of the artist 
is to train, not to deceive, and that Ids 
higher function Im nderonce rather to 
the mind than to the eye. 

Those who love beauty will sec l>eauty 
everywhere. No doubt 

“To gild refm<jtl gold, to paint tlie lily, 

To throw a iHJpfnme on tho violet, 
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To Mfonotli Ui(i iat, or iwM fuiother hue 
Uitlo ilic* raiiilMuv, or with uipt*i*4ij.rlit 
To fieol tho h^ntiihiouH eye of hmiven to guniish, 
Tk wat^tofnl and ridiculous oxccm” ^ 


Biiii all is not gold tliat glitLors, flowers 
aj’o i»ot all at*i'uyo<l like the lily, and 
there is njotn for scleetioJi as well as 
re|>rt‘Kejita.tiou. 

“'J’ho tru(3, th(5 g(Jod, and the heauti- 
fiil,” says Ooiisin, “are ]>nfc forms of 
the infitiilc: what then do wo really 
love in truth, l»oa,uty, and virtue? We 
love the, iiilinito liiinstOf. The lovo ot 
the inlinitc suhstance is liiddcn under 
the love of its forms, lb is so truly 
the infinite whifth <djarniH in the true, 
the good, and tlic Ixuiutiful, that its 
nianifostations alone do not suHie,c. The 
artist is diHsa{-iHfi(3d at tlic sight oven 
of his greatest works ; he aspires still 
higher.” 

It is indeed sometinics objected that 

’ ShalE.t»ti|»ean». 
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Landscape painting is not true 1o nature ; 
but we must ask, What is truth ? Is tins 
object to produce the same impression on 
the mind as that created by the seciui 
itself? If so, let any one try to drti.w 
from memory a group of mount ains, .and 
he will probably find tlint in tlie iinprt)s- 
sion produced on his rabid the raonutnins 
are loftier and steeper, the valleys de<*per 
and narrower, than in tlio actual reality. 
A drawing, then, which was literally 
exact would not be true, in the sense of 
conveying the same impression as Nat.urc 
herself. 

In fact. Art, says Goethe, is caJleil Art 
simply because it is not Natnrij. 

It is not suflScient for the artist to 
choose beautiful scenery, an<l delineate 
it with accuracy. He must, not be a 
mere copyist. Something higher and 
more subtle is required. lie must 
create, or at any rate interpret, as well 
as copy. 



Turner was never satisfied merely to 
copy even the most glonona scenery. 
He moved, aii<l cv<‘]i sup[)n!RKod, moun- 
tains. 

A. certain nol^lcTnaii, we are told, was 
very anxious to sec tiie model from wliom 
Guido painted ids lovely reinale faces. 
Guido placed his color-grinder, a big 
coarse man, in an attitude, and then drew 
a beautiful Magdalen. “ My dfiir Count," 
ho said, “the beautiful atid pure idea 
niusl be in the mind, and then it is no 
matter wliat tlio model is." 

Wlnm painting h't. i\li<diael for the 
Clmrcli of the Oapiichins at rtomc, Guido 
wished that ho “bad the wings of an 
angel, to liavo astsended unto l^iradise, and 
there to have Isdield the ibrms of those 
beautiful spirits, from vvhi(di I might have 
copi(Ml my Andiangcl. But not being 
able to mount so high, it was in vain for 
me to seek for liis resemblance hero below ; 
BO that I was forced to look into mine 
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own mind, and into that idea of beauty 
which I haVe foriiied in my own imagina- 
tion."^ 

Science attempts, as fixi* as tln^ limited 
powers of Man permit, to roprodu<’.e tiic 
actual facts in a mannoi which, however 
bald, is true in itself, irrespe(*,tive*of time 
and scene. To do this she imist submit 
to many limitations ; not altogotlicr iin- 
Rixatious, and md w'itiiout sorious <lraw- 
backs. Ai't, on the contrary, emlea vein’s 
to convey the impression of the original 
under some especial aspect. 

In some respects, Art gives a uh^aror and 
more vivid idea of an unknown country 
than any descrijdion can convey, 1 n li iera’ 
ture rock may be rock, but in painting it 
must be granite, slato,or some other special 
kind, and not merely rock in general 
It is remai’kablo that while artists have 
long recognised the necessity of studying 
anatomy, and there has been from the 

‘ Dryden, 
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(t<mimenc»',Tiioiit a oi aiiatiom}^ in 

the Koval Ae.juleiny, it is only of late 
ycai's that any know]«!(ige of botany or 
geology lito', be.eu tloHiral>lc5 

ami cveti now tiuMi' ini|joi'tanei5 is by no 
nu'.aii.s goiierally r»w,og;n]i';(i'tl. 

MiU'.Ii haw be<‘ii wriMoii aw to the nila- 
tlve morltw of paiiiling, s«tuJ|)tun>, and 
arehlUadure. 'I'hiw, if it he not a fooine- 
wliat uiijtn*litii,bh5 hxjuiry, would at any 
rate he ont of phnat here. 

Ar<'.hilce(,ure not only givow inUniKe 
phiasnre, hufi even the in)]»'e.s.sion of 
aoniething (ftltereal and snjATlinjtia.n. 

Madame de Staiil dc^.airihed it aw 
" frosion Miiiwie"; ainl a cathedral is a 
gloriouH Hpeeimen of “ tliought in stone," 
who.Hc V(ny vvijidows anj trans[»nri!nt walls 
of gorgeous hues. 

C’araciii saiil that poets paint in their 
words and artists speak in their works. 
The latte, r have iinlccd ojie great advan- 
tage, for a glance at a sUitue or a painting 
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will convey a more vivid idea than a long 
and minute description. 

Another advantage possessed by Art 
is that it is understood by all ci^'ilisod 
nations, whilst each has a separate lan- 
guage. 

Again, from a material point of view 
Art is most important. In a rc<Huit 
address Sir F. Leighton has observed that 
the study of Ai*t “is every day beconiirig 
more important in relation to certain 
sides of the waning material prosperity of 
the country. For the industrial compe- 
tition between this and other countries 
— a competition, keen and eager, which 
means to certain industries almost a race 
for life — runs, in many cases, no longer 
exclusively or mainly on the linos of 
excellence of material and solidity of 
workmanship, but greatly nowadays on 
the lines of artistic charm and beauty 
of design.” 

The highest service, however, that Art 
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can ac<iomy»Hsli for tiuiu ia to become “ at 
oiico the voice of his iK)bI(‘r aspirations, 
and t.]>e stoudy disci piinarian of his 
enn'tions; and it is wit.li this mission, 
ratber than with any awthctic ]»ei’fection, 
that wo are at piTscnt conconie<l.”^ 

Science and Art arc sist(ii’s, or rather 
pcfiiaps they arc liki*. brother a,nd sister. 
The mission of Art is in some respects 
like tliat of woman. It is not I lets so 
niu<*h to <lo the, hard toil and moil of 
tho w<trld, as to surround it with a halo 
of beauty, to convert work into pleasure. 

In S('.iein‘<! wi^ naturally (’ix[)ect pro- 
gress, 1ml in Art the enso is not so clear: 
and yet Sir Joshua Hoynolds did not 
hesitate to expims his ct)nviction that in 
the futurn “so much will painting im- 
prove, that the best wo e-an now achieve 
will appear like the work of children," 
and we may hope that our j)ower of 
enjoying it may increase in an equal 

i n«w«iiL 
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ratio. Wordsworth says that poets have 
to create the taste for their own works, 
and the same is, in some degree at any 
rate, true of artists. 

In one respect especially iiuxhjrn painters 
appear to have made a iuarked advance, 
and one great blessing which in fact we 
owe to them is a more vivid enjoyment 
of scenery. 

I have of course no pretensions to speak 
with authority, but even in the case of the 
greatest masters before Turner, the land- 
scapes seem to me singularly inferior to the 
figures. Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us that 
Gainsborough framed a kind of model of a 
landscape on his table, composed of broken 
stones, dried herbs, and pieces of looking 
glass, which he “ magnified and improved 
into rocks, trees, and water”; and Sir Joshua 
solemnly discusses the wisdom of such a 
proceeding. “ How far it may be useful in 
giving hints,” he gravely says, “ the pro- 
fessors of landscape can best determine," 
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but he clot‘.a not ro<;oniTncinl it, and is dis- 
posed to thitjk, on tli<j whole, the practice 
may be m(U‘c lik(‘ly to do Jitirni than good ! 

In the j)i(*-iurc t>r (5«',yx and Alc-yone, by 
Wilson, of whom (hmningliarn said that, 
with (.Jainsborough, In^ laid the roiimlution 
of our Hchoolof Landsca|Mf,tlie<iiist Ic iasaid 
to have bium painted from a pot oi‘ porter, 
and the rock from a Sliltoii (dieeatt. 1'hot‘e 
is indoetl anotlnT V(!rsion of thc^ slory, lliat 
the picture was aold for a pot of porbir 
and a chetw, wbicJi, however, does not 
give a higher idea of the appreciation of 
the art of landa<^aji(5 at that date. 

Until very reecmtly the gentiral feeling 
with rchweneo to mountain scenery has 
been tliat expressed by 'raoitus. “ Who 
would leave Asia or Africa or Italy to go 
to Germany, a sliapeless and unfonned 
country, a harsh sky, anti melancholy 
aspect, unless indeed it wiis his native 
land?" 

It is amusing to read the opinion of 
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Dr. Beattie, in a (tpccial trcat iso on Truths 
Bxtetry, cmd MusiCf writteu ut the «lo«u 
of last century, that “The Ilijjthl.'iiulH of 
Scotland are in gtjuoral a inolaiifholy 
country. Long tracts of niouniainous 
country, covered with dark lu^nth, utid 
often obscured by misty weath»*,r ; iiarr(»w 
valleys thinly inhabiteti, and Ixumdcd by 
precipices resounding witii the fall of 
torrents ; a soil so rugged, and a climate 
so dreary, as in many parts tf> luliuit 
neither the amenities of pjisturage, nor 
the labours of agriculture ; the mournful 
dashing of waves along the firths and 
lakes ; the portentous noises which every 
change of the wind is apt to raise in a 
lonely region, full of echoes, and rocks, 
and caverns ; the grotesque and ghastly 
appearance of such a landscape by the 
light of the moon: objects like these 
diffuse a gloom over the fancy, Neto.* 
Even Goldsmith regarded the aoenexy 
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of tlic UH (liMi)ial and liidcouK. 

JoliiiHoii, wo know, In, id il down as 
an axiom iliut “Mn^ noLlissIr jn*(»nj>n('.t 
wldoli a So(*l<‘lnnnn <'.voi* Is l.lio 

high road tiitili loads him to lilngland” 
— a wiying whi(jh throws miudi doubt on 
his dlrl.iim that tin* ({iant’s Itiusoway 
was “ w<M'l h s(!i'iiig but not worlli going 
to HOC.” ' 

Minhiiric do Staul d<adar<‘<b that though 
aho would go 500 Icaguos to moofca<5lov(jr 
man, aho would not ofirn to o|>on hor 
window to we the. liny oriSfaploH. 

Nor w'fis tlie atn*i<*nt absonco of ap- 
preciation coidiniid to Bcjciicry, Bnrke, 
speaking <»f Stfuudienge, even says, 
“ Stonehenge, neither for disposition nor 
ornament, has in it anything adinirahlo.” 

Ugly scenery may well in some eases 
luive an injurious <'.ffect on the Jiuman 
system. Jfc liaa beem ingeniouHly sug- 
gested that what really drove Don Quixote 


* IkwweiL 
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out of liis mind was not the study of his 
books of chivalry, so much as the mono- 
tonous scenery of La Mancha. 

The love of landscape is not indeed 
due to Art alone. It has be*ei tlie happy 
combination of art and scicmic vvhicli luis 
trained us to perceive the beauty which 
surrounds us. 

Art helps us to sec, and “Imndrcds of 
people can talk for one who <^an think ; 
but thousands can think for one wl») can 
see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, 
and religion all in one. . , . Jiemember- 
ing always that there are two characters 
in which all greatness of Art consists — first, 
the earnest and intense seizing of natural 
facts; then the ordering those facts by 
strength of human intolleot, so as to make 
them, for all who look upon them, to the 
utmost serviceable, memorable, and beauti- 
ful And thus great Art is nothing else 
than the type of strong and noble life ; 
for as the ignoble person, in hie dealings 
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with all that occurs in the world about 
him, first sens nothing clearly, looks 
nothing fairly in the face, and then allows 
himself to b<5 swept away by tin*, trampling 
torrent and unescapable force of the things 
that he would not f< ►resec and could not 
understand : so the noble ])erKon, looking 
the facts of' the world full in the face, and 
fathoming thoiu with deep faculty, then 
deals with them in uruilanned iutelligimce 
and unhurried strength, and becorncs, with 
his human intellect and will, no uncon- 
scious nor insignificant agent in coiisum* 
mating their good and restraining their 
evil.” ^ 

May we not hope that in this respect 
also still further progress may bo made, 
that beauties may be revealed, and 
pleasures may bo in store for those who 
come after us, which we cannot appreciate, 
or at least can but faintly feel ? 

Even now there is searcoly a cottage 

* Biuklo. 

B 
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without sometliing more or loss success- 
fully claiming to rank as Art, — a picture, 
a photograph, or a statuette ; aiitl we may 
fairly hope that much as Art even now 
contributes to the happiness of life, it 
will do so even more effectively in the 
future. 
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And here the loi* his Art 

Not all in vain may plead 
The soiif? that iwvvhh a nulionV heart 
Tb in itaelf a tleed.’ * 


TwNNyrtUN, 



CHAPTER Vr 

POETRY 

After the disastrous defeat of the Athen- 
ians before Symcuso, Plutjirch tolls us 
that the Sieilians spared those who could 
repeat any of the poetry of Euripides. 

"Some there were,” ho says, “who 
owed their preservation to Euripides. Of 
all the Grecians, bis was the muse with 
whom the Sicilians were most in love. 
From the strangers who landed in their 
island they gleaned every small specimen 
or portion of his works, and communicated 
it with pleasure to each other. It is said 
that upon this occasion a number of 
Athenians on their return home went to 
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Euripides, and thanked him in the most 
grateful manner for their obligations to 
his pen ; some having been enfranchised 
for teaching tbeir masters whaf: they re- 
membered of his poems, and others having 
procured refreshments, when they were 
wandering about after the battle, by 
singing a few of his verses.'* 

Nowadays we are not likely to owe 
our lives to Poetry in this sense, yet 
in another we many of us owe to it 
a similar debt. How often, when worn 
with overwork, sorrow, or anxiety, have 
we taken down Homer or Horace, Shake- 
speare or Milton, and felt the clouds 
gradually roll away, the jar of nerves 
subside, the consciousness of power re- 
place physical exhaustion, and the dark- 
ness of despondency brighten once more 
into the light of life. 

“ And yet Plato,” says Jowett, “ expels 
the poets from his Bepublic because they 
are allied to sense ; because they stimulate 
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the cTnotitma ; becaiiBc they are thrice re- 
moved from the ideal truth.’* 

In that resi)C(;t, as in some others, few 
would ac(iopt 1‘lato’a Repuhlie as being 
an ideal ('iornmonwcallh, and most would 
agree with Sir Philip Sidney that “if 
you cannot hear the planct-liko music 
of poetry ... 1 must send you in 
the behalf of all poets, that while you 
live, you live in love, and never get 
favour for hudeing skill of a sonnet; and 
when you die, your memory die from the 
earth, for want of an epita]di.” 

Poetry luis often been compared with 
painting and sculpture. Simonides long 
ago said that Poetry is a speaking picture, 
and painting is mute Poetry. 

“Poetry," says Cousin, “is the first of 
the Arts because it best represents the 
infinite.” 

And again, “Though the arts are in 
some respects isolated, yet there is one 
which seems to profit by the resources of 
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all, and that is Poetry. With words, 
Poetry can paint and sculpture ; she can 
build edifices like an architect ; she unites, 
to some extent, melody and music. She 
is, so to say, the centre in which all arts * 
unite.” 

A true poem is a gallery of pictures. 

It must, I think, he admitted that paint- 
ing and sculpture can give us a clearer and 
more vivid idea of an object we have never 
seen than any description can convoy. 
But when we have once seen it, then 
on the contrary there are many points 
which the poet brings before us, and 
which perhaps neither in the representa- 
tion, nor even in nature, should we per- 
ceive for ourselves. Objects can be most 
vividly brought before us by the artist, 
actions by the poet ; space is the domain 
of Art, time of Poetry.^ 

Take, for instance, as a typical instance, 
female beauty. How laboured and how 

> Sm bwolng'a Laaeolhk 
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cold any <lcacnj>ti(in appears. Tlie great- 
est j)oets rc<‘.«gnisc this ; as, for instance, 
when Scott wisliea us to realise tlie Lady of 
the Lake he docs not attempt any descrip- 
tion, but just mentions her attitude and 
tluon ttdtls •- 

“Ami iicVrdM Oroeian cIuhcI trace 
A Nyiapli, a Naiad, or a llriicc, 

(M' ihuT form or ]o\'flii*r face 1” 

A gi'cat poet must be inspired ; he 
must i)oHscss an exquisite sense of beauty, 
with feelings deeper than those of most 
men, and yet well under control. “ The 
Milton of poetry is the man, in his own 
magnificent phrase, of devout prayer to 
that hSternal Sjjirit that can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire 
of his altar, to touch and purify the lips 
of whom he pleases.” ‘ And if from one 
point of view Poetry brings home to us 
(ihe immeasurable inequalities of different 


* Arnold. 
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minds, on the other hand it teaches 
us that genius is no affair of rank or 
wealth. 

“ I think of Ohafcterton, the marvellons boy, 

The sleepieas soul, that perish'd in his pride ; 

Of Burns, that walk’d in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain-side.” ^ 

A man may be a poefc and yet write 
no verse, but not if he writes bad or poor 
ones. 

“ Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnto.”* 

Poetry will not live unless it bo alive, 
“ that which comes from the head goes to 
the heart;”* and Milton truly said that 
‘*he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laud- 
able things, ought himself to be a true 
poem." 

For “ he who, having no touch of the 
Muses’ madness in his soul, comes to the 
door and thinks he will get into the 

* Wordsworth. • Honuj*. • Ooloridgo. 
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lonij)lc by tlui holj) of Art — ho, I say, 
and his Ihx'.try ai‘o not admitted.”^ 

Second rat. <5 [UKita, like socoiulrate AYriters 
g(3nt!rally, fade gradiudly into dreamland ; 
but the work of the true poet is immortal. 

“ l<’or lmv(i not tlic versc.s of Ilomor 
continued 2500 years or more without 
the 1 (jK 8 of a syllable or n letter, during 
which time infinite palaces, tcmploB, 
CiiatlcH, have been d(icayod and 

demolisla3il ? It not possible to have 
the tru(} [lictunis or statues of Cyrus, 
Al(3xander, or Caisar ; no, nor of the kings 
or great personages of mucli later years; 
for tlie originals cannot last, and the 
copies cannot but lose of the life and 
truth. But the images of men’s wits 
and knowledge remain in hooks, ex- 
empted from the wrong of time and 
capable of {>erpetual renovation. Neither 
are they fitly to be called images, because 
they generate still and cast their seeds 

> PlttlO. 
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in tile minds of otliers, provoking and 
causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages ; so that if the invention 
of the ship was thought so nobJe, wliicli 
carrieth riches and commodities from 
place to place, and consociateth the 
most remote regions in participation of 
their fruits, how much more arc letters 
to be magnified, which, as ships, paws 
through the vast seas of time and make 
ages so distant to participate of the 
wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, 
the one of the other 
The poet requires many qualifications. 
“Who has traced,” says Cousin, “the 
plan of this poem? Beason. Who has 
given it life and charm? Love. And 
who has guided reason and love? The 
Will.” All men have some imagination, 
but the lover and the poet 

« Am of imaginatloa all oompaet 


^ Ewion. 
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Tlio eyp, in a f‘iii« (xHiiizji'' rolling, 

Doth gliiinM*. from lioiiven tooartli, from rortli to lieavtsn, 
An<l iiH imiigi tuition hiHlius foi'th 
Till! foriuH of tliitigH unknown, tlio iioct'H pon 
'I’urn.s tlioin to Hliajios, anti .nivoH to iiiiy iiolliiiig 
A loral liiiliitutioii iiml a namo.” ‘ 

I’oet-iy is the fruit of ^(Miiiis; "but 
it eaimot he prtMiue.ed vvit.lioiit Inhour. 
Moore, upparentiy one of the Jiirit'st of 
poets, tells US that he was ti slow and 
painstakinjuf workman. 

I'lio works of our greatest Poets 
are all episodes in that one great poem 
which the genius of man hjis (‘.ri'ated since 
the coramencement of human history. 

A distinguished mathematician is said 
once to have iinjuired what was proved 
by Milton in his Paradise Lost ; and there 
are no doubt still some who ask them- 
selves, even if they shrink from putting 
the (|uestion to others, whether Poetry 
is of any use, just as if to give pleasure 
were not useful in itself. No true Utili- 
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tarian, however, ^ould feel this doubt, 
since the greatest happiness of tlio groat- 
est number is the rule of his philo- 
sophy. 

We must not however “estimate the 
works of genius merely with reference 
to the pleasure tliey ajfford, o\'cu whcti 
pleasure was their priiusipal ohje(jt. We 
must also regard the intclligeiujc which 
they presuppose and exercise.” ^ 

Thoroughly to enjoy Poetry we must 
not limit ourselves, but must rise to a 
Wgh ideal. 

“ Yes ; constantly in reading poetry, a 
sense for the best, the really excellent, 
and of the strength and joy to be drawn 
from it, should be present in our minds, 
and should govern our estimate of what 
we read.” * 

Cicero, in his oration for Archias, well 
asked, “Has not this man then a right 
to my love, to my admiration, to all the 
> St misin. * Ainold. 
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means which I can employ in his defence ? 
For we are instructed by all the greatest 
and most hwnod of mankiiicl, that educa- 
tion, prcct'pis, and ])ractice, can in every 
other branch of learning produce excel- 
lence. But a poet is formed by the hand 
of nature.; iie is aroused by mental vigour, 
and inspirwl by what wo may call the 
spirit of divinity itself. Therefore our 
Ennius has a right to give to poets the 
epith({t of Holy, ^ because they are, as it 
wore, lent to mankind by the indulgent 
bounty of the gods.” 

“ Poetry,” says Shelley, ** awakens and 
enlarges the mind itself by rendering it 
tho receptacle of a tlioneand unappre- 
bended combinations of thought. Poetry 
lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of 
the world, and makes familiar objects be 
as if they wore not familiar; it repro- 
duces all that it represents, and the im- 

^ Plato it^lM poats tha Moa aad tstarpraton of fha 
goda, 
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personations clothfed in its Elysian light 
stand thenceforward in the minds of 
those who have once contemplated them, 
as memorials of that gentle and exalted 
content which extends itself over all 
thoughts and actions with which it co- 
exists.” 

And again, “ All high Poetry is infinite ; 
it is as the first acorn, which contained 
all oaks potentially. Veil after veil may 
be undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty 
of the meaning never exposed. A great 
poem is a fountain for ever overflowing 
with the waters of wisdom and de- 
light.” 

Or, as he has expressed himself iu 
his Ode to a Skylark : 

** Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
lake a dond of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingost, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singost 

** like a poet hidden 

In the light at thought, 
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SinjjrfinjLC liynins inihiddeii, 

Till iho- world in wrou,Lflifc 
To syiupathy with liopOH and feura it heeded not : 

Like a •‘hiw-worm i^oldeu 
fa a doll of dew, 

Seutterin^ unhohidtleu 
Ita aujdai hue 

Aiuoag the ll<^wera uatl graaa, wliicli acreen it from 
tiie view.” 

Wo wpouk now of tlie poet as the 
Makor or (Veahtr- -Trmyrii^ ; the origin of 
th(! word “ bard” se(‘ms (b;ul)tful. 

The Hebrews well called their poets 
“ Seers,” for tiiey not only ])erceive more 
than others, but also help other men to 
see much which wouUl otherwise be lost 
to us. ^rho old Gre.ek word was doLSoq — 
the Bard or Singer. 

Poetry lifts the veil from the beauty 
of the world, and throws over the m<jst 
familiar ol>jects tlie glow and halo of 
imagination. The man who has a 
genuine love for Poetry can scarcely 
fail to derive intense pleasure from 

1 
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Nature, wbidh to those wlio love it is 
all beauty to the eye and nniHic. to 
the ear.” 

“ Yet Nature never set fortli thf earth in 
so rich tapestry as divers po<jfa have done ; 
neither with so pleasant rivers, fruitful 
trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatso- 
ever else may make the tof>-iinn‘.li-loved 
earth more lovely.” ^ 

In the smokiest city the poot will 
transport us, as if by enchautment, to the 
fresh air and bright sun, to the murniiir 
of woods and leaves and water, to the 
ripple of waves upon san<l ; and enable ns, 
as in some delightful dream, to cast oil 
the cares and troubles of life. 

The poot, indeed, must iiavo more true 
knowledge, not only of human nature, but 
of all Nature, than other men arc gifted 
with. 

Crabbe Robinson tells us that when a 
stranger once aaked permission to see 

* Sydney, 
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Wordsworfh’fi study, the maid said, “ This 
is master’s Iii!)rury, but he studies in the 
fiolds.” No wonder then tlint Nature has 
been said to r«Jtum the poet’s love. 

“ Cull if. iir)t vniti ;--they <lo not err 
Wlu) my that, when the poet <UeR, 

Mute Natun* ninunin her w<»rahipiior, 

Ainl celeltratea his ohHe(iuies.” ^ 

Swinburne says of Bhike, and I feel 
entirely with him, though in my case the 
appli(!ation would have been di/ferent, 
that ’Plxi swoetncRS of sky and leaf, of 
grass and water — the bright light life of 
bird, child, and beast — is, so to speak, 
kept fresh by some graver sense of faith- 
ful and mysterious love, explained and 
vivified by a conscience and purpose in 
the artist’s Imnd and mind. Such a fiery 
outbreak of sjiring, such an insurrection 
of fierce floral life and radiant riot of 
childish power and pleasure, no poet or 
painter ever gave before ; such lustre of 

^ SAOtt. 
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green loaves and flushed limbs, kindled 
cloud and fervent fleece, wjus never 
wrought into speech oi* 8haj)0.” 

To appreciate Poetiy we must not 
merely glance at it, or rush through it, 
or read it in order to talk or write, about 
it. One must compose oneself into the 
right frame of mind. Of courae for one’s 
own sake one will read Poetry in times of 
agitation, sorrow, or anxiety, but that is 
another matter. 

The inestimable treasures of Poetry 
again are open to all of us. Tlio best 
books are indeed the cheapest. For the 
price of a little beer, a little tobacco, 
we can buy Shakespeare or Milton— -or 
indeed almost as many books as a man 
can read with profit in a year. 

Nor, in considering the advantage of 
Poetry to man, must we limit ouxselves 
to its past or present influence. The 
future of Poetry, says Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and no one was more qualified to 
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speak, “ 1'he future of I'ootry is immense, 
because in l-*oetry, whore it is worthy of 
its high destinies, our ra(5c, as time goes 
on, will find an ovo.r surer and surer stay. 
But for I’ootry the idea is every thing; 
the rest is a world of ilhisioii, of divine 
illusion. PcMitry attaches its emotion to 
the idea ; the idea is* the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion to-flay is its 
uneousciouH I’oetry. AVe should conceive 
of Poetry wortliily, and more highly tluni 
it has hoen the c.ustoiu to conceive of it. 
Wo should com^eive of it as capaldo of 
higher uses, and called to highei* destinies 
than those which in general men have 
assigned to it hitljcrto.” 

Poetry has been well called the record 
“ of the beat and liapjjicjst moments of the 
happiest and best minds ” ; it is the light 
of life, the very " image of life expressed 
in its eternal truth ” ; it immortalises all 
that is best and most beautiful in the 
world ; ** it purges &om our inward sight 
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tli9 film of familiarity which obscures 
ficom us the wonder of our being ” ; it 
is the centre and circumfcsrence of know- 
ledge ” ; and poets are ** mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which futurity (iasta 
upon the present.” 

Poetry, in effect, lengthens life ; it cre- 
ates for us time, if time be r<‘,{iJisod as the 
succession of ideas and not of ininui(‘s ; 
it is the ‘‘breath and finer apirit of ali 
knowledge ” ; it is bound neither Ijy time 
nor space, but lives in the spirit of man. 
What greater praise can bo given than 
the saying that life should be Poetry put 
into action. 
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Music is a luoral law. It a iiuul lu thu 

uiiivt*r.s<*, to ihti Jiiiucl, Uij^hi It# tin" huaj^iiial Inii, 

a cluu'iu lo satlnesH, gaiety and lifi^ U> eviTythiiig. i I In 
llie essence of order, and leatls lo all t.liat is g<»od, Just, 
and Tbe^nitiful, of wliicli it is the invisilde^ luit m-viU'* 
tlxeleBs dazzling, paabionate, anti elerz^xd - Pi.ATt), 



CHAPTER Vn 

M US It' 

Musk; is in hoiihc tur more amuent 
tliuu mull, and the voice was, from the 
very coiimienceniciit of human existence, 
a Boiirce of melody. The early luHlory of 
Muslim is, liiiwcver, unfortunately wrapped 
in much obsiairity. Tlio invention of 
notes is but j-ec-ent, and tradition in 
such a matter can tell us but little. So 
far, however, as musical iuBtrumonts 
are concerned, it is prolaihle that percus- 
sion came first, then wind instruments, 
and lastly, those with strings: first the 
Drum, then the Flute, and thirdly, the 
Lyro. 
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The contest between Marsj^tis and 
Apollo is supposo<l by some to tyjiify 
the struggle between the Flute and the 
Lyre ; Marsyas represontiug the an-haic 
Flute, Apollo the champion of tli<5 Lyre. 
The latter of course was vhjtorious : it 
sets the voice free, and the sound 


“Of music that is Lorn of liiiman Lrwith 
Conies strai},'likr to the soul tlmu uny htrain 
The hand alone can ntake.”^ 

Various myths have grown up to ex- 
plain the origin of Music. One Greek 
tradition was to the effect that Grass- 
hoppers were human beings tliemselves 
in a world before the Muses ; that when 
the Muses came, being ravished with 
delight, they “ sang and simg and forgot 
to eat, until they died of hunger for the 
love of song. And they carry to lieaveii 
the report of those who honour them on 
earth.*' * 


^ L. Morris. 


■ Plato. 
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Tlie old writers ami commentators tell 
us that l*yllm^oi“us, “ns ho was one day 
moditatin;^ on tiio want of soaio rule to 
guide the ear, analogous to wliat had 
b<(cn used to hel[) tlic other senses, 
oiiane.ed to pass by a Idaedcsruith's sJiop, 
and observing that Llic hammers, which 
were four in iminbor, somuhscl very hai'- 
monioiisly, Ikj luul tliem weighed, aud 
found tlimn to he, in tlic jiroportion of 
six, eight, nine, ji.ml twelve. Hpnn this 
he Hus{)en<led lour strings of C‘<|ual length 
and thi<‘.kneH.H, cte., histcned weights in 
the above-mentioned proportiims to eae-h 
of tlnun respectively, and found that they 
gave the same sounds that the hammers 
ha<l done; vis«. the fourth, fifth, and 
octave to the gravest tone.” * However 
this may be, it wouhl appear that the lyre 
had at first four strings only ; 'rerpaudor 
is said to have given it throe more, and 
aa eighth was subsecjiuentiy added. 

* drvWiHit. 
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The Chinese indicated the notes by 
words or their initials. The lowest was 
termed “Koung,” or the Emperor, as 
being the Foundation on whicii all wore 
supported ; the second was I’schaTig, the 
Prime Minister; the third, the Subject; 
the fourth, Public Business; the fifth, 
the Mirror of Heaven.^ The Greeks also 
had a name for each note. We have 
unfortunately no specimens of Grt'ok or 
Roman, or even of Early Christian nnisic,. 
The so-called Gregorian notes wore u<jt 
invented until six hundred years after 
Gregory’s death. The Monastery of 
St. Gall possesses a co])y of Gregory’s 
Antiphonary, made about the year 
780 by a chorister who was sent from 
Rome to Charlemagne to reform the 
Northern music, and in this the sounds 
are indicated by “ pneumes,” from 
which our notes were gradually de- 

* Bowbotham, Sisiory ifunfo. 

* Since tbia was written soma fregmenti of a bjniui to 
Apollo have been fonnd at Delphi. 
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voloped, being first arranged along one 
line, to wliicli oMicrs were gradually 
added. 

Tlui most ancient known piece of music 
for sc.veral voi<;cs is an Englisli four 
men's song, “Bummer is i-comen in,” 
which is considered to be at least as 
early as 1 ‘240, and is now in the British 
Museum. 

In the matf(T of music, Englishmen 
hav<3 c(}rtainly dese.rved well of the world. 
Even as long ago as 1185 Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Bt. David's, 
says, “The Britons do not sing their 
tunes in uniHf)n like the inhabitants of 
other countries, luit in different parts. So 
that when a company of singers meet to 
sing, os is usual in this country, as many 
different parts are heard as there are 
singers. ” * 

The Venetian ambrissador in the time of 
Henry VIII. reported of our English Church 

* W«kellol(L 
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music: “Tlie miss was sung by His 
Majesty’s choristers, whose voices arc 
more lieavenly than human; they did 
not cJiaunt like men, but like ange.ls.” 

Dr. Burney says that J’urcell wjis 
“as much the pride of an English- 
man in music as Shakespeare in pro- 
ductions of the stage, Milton in epic 
poetry, Locke in metaphysics, or Sir 
Isaac Newton in philosophy and mathe- 
matics and yet Furcell’s music is 
unfortunately but little known to us 
now, as Maefarron says, “to our great 
loss.” 

Purcell died early, and on his tomb 
is the celebrated epitaph — 

“Here lies Henry Purcell, who left this 
life, and is gone to that blessed place, 
where, only, his harmony can' bo ex- 
ceeded.” 

The authors of some of the loveliest 
music, and even in some esaaos that 
of comparatively recent times, are m- 
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known to us. This is’ the case for in- 
Btnnoo witli the exquisite song Drink 
to me only with thini^ eyes,” the words 
of whicli wuiHt taken hy Jonson from 
PhilostrutuM, und which lias i)Con con- 
sidered as the most. l>eautiful of all 
“ pcophs’s songs.” 

Tli<» imisie of “ CJod save the Qiinen ” 
has b<M*n jidojited in more than half a 
do:i!eii otlicj- conntih's, and yet the author- 
ship is a tnatlc.r of doubt, ludiig attributed 
by some to Dr. John liull, hy others to 
Oarey. Jt was apparently lirst sung in a 
tavern in (Widiilj. 

Both till* music and words of “0 
Death, ro<;k mo to sleep” are said to be 
by Anne Boleyn : “ Stay, Corydon ” and 
“ Sweet Honoy-suc.king Bees ” by Wildye, 
“ the first of madrigal writers,” “ Rule 
Britannia” wjis eomposed by Arne, and 
originally formed part of his Masque 
of Alfred, first performed in 1740 at 
Cliefdo&y near Maidenhead. To Ame we 
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are also indebted for the music of 
“Where the Bee sucks, there lurk I.” 
“ The Vicar of Bray ” is set to a tune 
originally known as “A Country (-ilurdeu.” 
“Come unto these ycll<»w san<k” we 
owe to Purcell; “Sigh no more, Tjadies” 
to Stevens ; “ Home, Sweet Home ” to 
Bishop. 

There is a curious melancholy in na- 
tional music, which is generally in the 
minor key ; this indeed holds good 
with the music of savage races generally. 
They appear, moreover, to have no love 
songs. 

Herodotus tells us that during the whole 
time he was in Egypt ho only heard one 
song, and that was a sad one. My own 
experience there was the same. Some 
tendency to melancholy seems inherent 
in music, and Jessica is not alone in the 
feeling 


I am nevex merry vhen I hear eweet miiaia*' 
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'Fhe hiHl-orioR of muHic contain many 
curioiw as to tlio cir<3umHtancea 

undt'.r which <li Huron t works have been 
con4>oHC«l, 

JioHsiiii UHls us tliafc lie wrote the over- 
ture to the (iny//Ai liiwlra” on the very 
(lay of the first pm-forioauee, in tlie upper 
loft of the lai S<'alji, whore h(! had hecin 
confined by the inariag<3r undf^r the f^uard 
of four seem e-sl lifters, who thn-w the text 
out of window to copyists liit by bit as it 
wiUH composed. 'IVirtini is sa-id to have 
composed “ II trillo chd lliavolo,” con- 
sidered to be his best work, in a 
dream. Rossini, speaking of the chorus 
in Q minor in his “Dal tuo stellate 
soglio,” tells us: “While I was writing 
the ciiorus in G minor I suddenly dipped 
my pen into a medicine bottle instead 
of the ink. I made n blot, and when I 
dried this with the sand it took the form 
of a natural, which instantly gave mo the 
idea of the effect the change from G 

K 
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minor to G major would make, and to 
tkis blot is all tlio effect, if any, tluo.” 
But these of course are exceptional 
cases. 

There are other forms of Music-, which, 
though not strictly entitled to the name, 
are yet capable of giving intense pleasure. 
To the Sportsman what JVIush; can excel 
that of the hounds tlioniselvos. The 
cawing of rooks has been often (juoted 
as a sound which has no actual beauty 
of its own, and yet which is delightful 
from its associations. 

There is, moreover, a true Music of 
Nature, — the song of birds, the whisper 
of leaves, the ripple of waters upon a 
sandy shore, the wail of wind or sea. 

There was also an ancient impression 
that the Heavenly bodies give out sound 
as well as light : the Music of the Spiieres 
has become proverbial. 

“There’s not the smallest orb which thou hehoUioM 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
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Still qiiiriTiR to tho foung-eyed clierubims j 

Such liurniony is in immortal bouIs. 

But while thiH inuthly venture of decay 

Doth grosnly close it in, we cannot hear it” ^ 

Music indeed often seems asif it scarcely 
belonged to tliis niatorial universe, but 
was 

“ A tone 

Of Boino world far fiiiin ours, 

Where nnmio, and moonlight, and feeling are one.” ® 

‘Mt IS a language which is incapable 
of expressing suiy thing coarse or impure.” 
There is iniisic! in spc.ech as well as in 
song. Not merely in tlic voice of those 
wo love, {i,nd the. charm of associatitm, but 
in a(itual melody ; as when Milton says, 

“ The Angc.l end(*d, and in Ailam’s ear 
So charming left Iuh voice, that ho awhile 
Thought him etill ftiieaking, bLiII Rtood (Ixed to hear.” 

It is remarkable that more pains are 
not taken with tho voice in conversation 
as well as in singing, for 


■ ShakMpeart. 


' Svinburne. 
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« What ploa so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
01>scnre8 the show of evil.” 

As a general rule 

“ The man that hath no Music in himself 

Nor is not moved witlx concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ” ; ’ 

but there are some notable execj>tio!is. 
Dr. Johnson had no lovt? of imiHie. On 
one occasion, hearing that a cc.rtaiti piece 
of music was very diflicult, ho exprosstul 
his regret that it was not impossible. 

Poets, as might have boon cxpec.tod, 
have sung most sweetly in praise of song. 
They have, moreover, done so from the 
opposite points of view. 

Milton invokes it as a luxury — 

“And ever against eating cores 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding tout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn oxit } 


^ Shakespeare. 
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Witli wuiiloii iiuil ciiunixjg, 

Till* iintltiiiy voiw U)ri>ii{»li in!t/A*a nuiiiiiig ; 
Uiitvvihtiug all l,hu cliaiiuj iJial, i,a' 

^'lu> hiiidi'ii Houl <)t' liaruaiiij." 

HoiiK'IhufM it is tiKcd aw a Ldjiiptulloii : so 
.says ol' IMiaidria, 

“ And til*', taoro Hwaal llaiii any lard »ai 
Wmild (iflanlhimii iin«iiij;aL thrni Iwar a imi't, 

And Hiriva to |iiih ts (uh noiild wall aiiongli) 
Tlich* iiativu tiaiaicka by liar ..LiKul art.” 

Or US uii <‘]t.*JU('iit of |»uiv. liajtpiueBM- -- 

Tliffa is in «oitl« a /lynijiatby with sotindu; 

And as tliu iiiiiul ia {tiUdivd, Uia aar in pluatitid 
With iiadtiu}{ aira or martial, briak or grave; 
tSoiiat chiti'd in uuiHou witii uliat wu liaar 
Is touched within us, and tha hwirt rojtliea. 

How soft the iu\taic of tiiost! village bulla, 

Kalling at iutarvala uimhi the «ar 
in coditncu aweut, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again and louder still 
Clear and sonorons, ua the gale comes on.*' ^ 

Ab touching the human heart-- 

“ The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

TiU waked axxd kindled by the master’s spell ; 

* Oovper, 
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And feeling hearts — touch them hut rightly — pom 
A thousand melodies unheard before.” ^ 

As an education — 

“ I have sent hooks and music there, and ull 
Those instnunents with which high s|)irits mil 
The future from its cradle, and the 2 )ast 
Out of its grave, and make the present last 
In thoughts and joys which sleep, but canuot die, 
Folded within their own etemiti'.” * 

As an aid to religion — 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praih..- 
To all the blessed above, 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be beard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And music shall untune the sky." * 

Or again — 

** Hark how it falls ! and now it steals along, 

Like distant hells upon the lake at eve, 

When aU is still ; and now it grows more strong 
As when the choral train their dirges weave 


* Rogers. 


* ShsUsy. 


' Diydeo, 
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Mellow Jtiid miuiy voiced ; w^i<*ro evei'jr clow 
O'er tine old miiiider roof, in cduung wavee rellowi. 

Oh ! I am rapt iilol't. My wpirit Koara 

Beyond tli« skies, and leaves the slara Isdiind ; 

Lo ! angola lead me to tin*, happy Hhoivs, 

And tloat'uig pieuna till (ho buoyant whirl. 

Farewell ! base eartli, larewell ! my eoul is freed.’ 

Tho powtjr (tf Music to swit)' the foci- 
ingH of Mjm has never ])ocii mort' 
cleverly portrayed than by Dryderi in 
“The Poasfc of Alc.xaiider," tliougli the 
circumstaiutos of the case preoluded any 
rcferoiico to tint mflueneo of Minsic in iUs 
nobler aspeefs. 

Poets have always attributed to Music 
— and who (san deny it — a power ovoti 
over tho inanimate forecs of Nature. 
Shakosjjoare a(!Counts for shooting stars 
by the attratjtion of Music : 

“ The rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars Nliot madly from their spheres 
To hear the »S«n*maid’e Music ” 

Prose writers have also been inspired 
by Musio to their highest eloquence. 
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“Music,” said JFlat-o, “is a itiorul law. 
It gives a soul to tlio universe, wings to 
the mind, fliglit to tlie iinaginuiion, a 
cliairm to sadness, gaicity and life to 
everything. It is the c‘,ssen(io of order, 
and leads to all that is good, just, and 
beautiful, of which it is the invisible, 
but nevertheless dazzling, passi(»iuit(j, and 
eternal form.” “Music,” said I^uther, 
“ is a fair and glorious gift from God. 1 
would not for all the world renounce niy 
humble share in music.” “Music,” said 
Halevy, “is an art that God hM given 
us, in which the voices of all nations 
may unite their prayers in one harmoni- 
ous rhythm.” And Carlyle, “ Music is a 
kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, 
which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze into it.” 

“ There are but seven notes in the scale; 
make them fourteen,” says Newman, “ yet 
what a slender outfit for so vast an enter- 
prise I What science brings so much out 
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of HO little? Out of wliat poor el<uneat8 
doe-H Houuf groat master iii it create Ida 
now world ! Bljail wo Hay that ail this 
exuluiraiit invoul ivcncHH ih a more ingeii 
uity or tri<;U of art, like some game of 
fuHliion of th(! day, without reality, with- 
out mesunng ? . . . 1 h it j)08Hil>le that that 
iuexhauHtihle evolution and diHpoHitioii of 
notcH, HO rich yet w) Hiui})le, so i>iti‘icate 
yet HO rtigulaled, ho variouH yet so ma- 
jcHtic, KhouJt! he a luorc soujjd, whielj is 
goue and ptuishtiH? (Ian it he that those 
mysterious HtirriugH of tho heart, aud keen 
emotions, and strange yearniiigw idler we 
know not what, and awful impressions 
from wc know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes find goes, and begins and ends 
in itself? it is not so ; it cannot be. No ; 
they have escaped from some higher 
sphere ; they arc the outpourings of eter- 
nal harmony in tho medium of created 
mnnd ; they are echoes from our Home ; 
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tliey are the voice of Angels, or the Mag- 
nificat of Saints, or the living laws of 
Divine Governance, or the Divine Attri- 
butes ; something are they besides them- 
selves, which we cannot compass, which 
wo cannot utter, though mortal man, niul 
he perhaps not otherwise <listinguishc(l 
above his follows, has the gift of eliciting 
them.” 

Let me also quote HclmholtP!, one of 
the profoundest exponents of mochjrii 
science. “Just as in the rolling ocean, 
this movement, rhythmically repeated, 
and yet ever- varying, rivets our atten- 
tion and hurries us along. But whereas 
in the sea blind physical forces alone are 
at work, and hence the final impression 
on the spectator’s mind is nothing but 
solitude — in a musical work of art the 
movement follows the outflow of the 
artist’s own emotions. Now gently 
gliding, now gracefully leaping, now 
violently stirred, penetrated, or kbon* 
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ously cont<^ndirig with the natural ex- 
prefssion ot pusBion, the strciim of sound, 
in primitive vivacity, bears over into 
the hearer’s soul uri imagined moods 
which the artist has overheard from his 
own, and finally raises liim up lo that 
repose of evorhisting beauty of which 
God has jdlowed but few of his elect 
favourites to bo tlie heralds.” 

Poetry and Music unite in song. 
From llu< cjirlicst ttges song has boon the 
sweet companion of* labour. The rude 
chant of the boatman floats upon the 
water, the shepherd sings upon the bill, 
the miiknniid in the dairy, tlic plough- 
man in the field, ifiveiy trade, every 
occupation, every act and scene of life, 
has long had its own especial music. 
The bride goes to her marriage, the 
labourer to his work, the old man to his 
last long rest, each with appropriate and 
immemorial music. 

Music has been truly described as the 
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mother of sympathy, the handmaid of 
Religion, and will never cxercistj its full 
effect, iis the Rniperoj* CHuirles VI. said 
to iFaiinelli, unless it aims not merely 
to charm the ear, but to touch the 
heart. 

There fire many who consider that our 
life at present is peculiarly prosaic and 
mercenary. J greatly doubt whether 
that be the case, but if so our need for 
Music is all the more imperative. 

Much indeed as Music has ali'f-ady done 
for man, we may hope even moj*e from it 
in the future. 

It is, moreover, a joy for all. To ap- 
preciate Science or Art requires some 
training, and no doubt the cultivated 
ear will more and more appreciate the 
beauties of Music ; but though there are 
exceptional individuals, and even races, 
almost devoid of any love of Music, still 
they are happily but rare. 

Good Musioi mereover* does not neoes* 
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Barily iiivolvo amy (!onai(l«iral>l(*, out lay ; it 
is even now t»(» ruoru luxury of the rich, 
and wc( may hope that a« time goes on, it 
will l>c.<a)nio more and ni'<re the comfort 
and sohMUi of the ■?»oor. 



to llio oarfli aTnl it. hlinll 

-Ion. 

“And tluR our lifv, t‘Xinn]»t from ]>nl»lir liaJinf^ 

Findw tongucH lu iMxdvH in tlio running ln*nukH, 

Senuona in 8ton«‘H, and good In 4‘vorything/^ 

Hhakkhi*i;auk. 



aiFAPTRR VIIT 

TIII'l itKAUTIIOS OK NATiniFl 

Wk {in' ill first cluiidoi' of Ceiiesis 
tliJit sit Uio, <{1o.so, of tlu*. sixtli day “ God 
saw every tiling that lie h.'wl made, and, 
bohold, It wim very ,s(ood.” Not merely 
good, but very good. Yol; liow few of us 
iippreciate tliu bcjiiiiifiil world in which 
wo live ! 

In prcooditig ohapters F have ineidont- 
ally, thougii only inoidontally, roAsrred to 
tho lioantieH of Nature ; but {i.ny attempt, 
however imperfect, to sketch tho blessings 
of life must contain some special reference 
to this lovoly worl.l itself, which the 
Greeks happily called — beauty. 

L 
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ITamerton, in In's charming work on 
Landsca^pe, says, “There arc, I l)G]i<!ve, 
four now cx[>cricnccs I'ftr whicli no de- 
scription ever adetpiately prepares us, the 
first sight of the sea, the fii'st journ<fy in 
the desert, the sight of flowing iiiolt.en 
lava, and a walk on a gn'.at ghwiier. We, 
feel in oacth case that the st.raiigc t.liing is 
pure nature, as nmedi natiiri) as a, familiar 
English moor, yet so extraordinary that 
we might be in another phuiet..” Jiut it 
would, I think, ])e easier to emnnerate 
the Wonders of Nature for which descriji- 
tion can prepare us, than those which are 
beyond the power of laiignago. 

Many of us, however, walk through the 
world like ghosts, as if we were in it, but 
not of it. We have “ eyes and see, not, 
ears and hear not.” We must look before 
we can expect to sec. To look is indeed 
much less easy than to overlook, and to be 
able to see what we do see, is a great gift. 
Rufikin maintains that “Th« greatest 
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thitifjf ;i l»uma/i son! «vor docs in this 
world is 1.0 hoo sotnot.liifig, tuid toll wliut 
it .siivv in :i, plniii way.” I do not sup])j;)sc 
thill, hit’, cytts aro hottor ihiin ours, but 
how iniioh iiioro lio .sens willi l.liein 1 

“To I In* ill Irnl.lvo oyo,” .tii.ys himcnson, 
"<‘!ich iiKtnnnit of tho yoar han its own 
boautv ; anil in Iho Hanio iicid if. IioIioUIh 
evury hour .i piuiuro 1 liu.f, wiis never see.n 
liefore, and .dud I novor lx*, soon again. 
The iicaviMiH change every Jnoinont and 
refleet their glory or gloom on the plains 
beneath.” 

The love of Niitiire is a greal- gift, and 
if it is frozen or erusiied out, the eluiracter 
can hardly’ bill to Hulfer from the loss, 
I will not, imleed, say that a person 
who does not love Nature is necessarily 
bacl ; or that one who does, is necessarily 
good; but it is to most minds a groat 
h6lp. Many, as Mis.H Oohbo says, enter 
the Temple through the gate called 
Beautiful 
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There arc doubtless some to ■whom none 
of the beautiful wonders of Nature ; neither 
th^ glories of the rising or sotting sun ; the 
magnificent spectacle of the bouiKllcsa 
ocean, sometimes so grand in Its })eaceful 
tranquillity, at others so mfijestie in it, a 
mighty power ; tin*, forests agitated by the 
storm, or alive with tiie song of birds; 
nor the glaciers and mf)iintaina — there 
are doubtless some whom none of these 
magnificent spectacles can move, wlioin 
“all the glories of heaven and earth 
may pass in daily succession without 
touching their hearts or elevating their 
minds.” ^ 

Such men are indeed pitiable. But, 
happily, they are exceptions. If wo can 
none of us as yet fully appreciate the 
beauties of Nature, we arc beginning to 
do so more and more. 

For most of us the early summer has a 
special charm. The very life is luxury. 


» Bwttb, 
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Th(5 air is full of scout, and sound, and 
sunshine, of tho song of birds and tho 
inurniur of inswd-s; l.bc luoadows gloaiii 
with golden huLtorcxi|M; oiuj cun almost 
sec t.hc grass grow and tlio buds open ; 
the. boos hum for very joy, and tho. air 
is full of a thoiisM.nd scents, above all 
perhaps that of now- mown hay. 

'riu* c,x(i>dsite Ixuiuty and delight of 
a fine suinniur’s day in tlie country has 
never perhaps l)(«m tn<tre truly, and there- 
fore more heautifully, doscril)cd than by 
Joireries in his “ Pagemd of »Sunnnor.” 
“ I linger," he says, “in the midst of the 
long grass, tinj luxury of the leavcjs, and 
the song in th{‘. very air. I se.oin as if i 
could feel all the glowing life the sunshine 
gives and the south wind calls to being. 
The endless grtuss, the endless leaves, tho 
immense strength of tho oak ex]>anding, 
the unalloyed j(iy of finxjh and bhackhird ; 
from all of th(fm I receive a little. . . , 
In the blackbird’s melody one note is 
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mine; in the daiico of the IimF i'lunlown 
the formed njuzu is for im;, ihoii'di Xhe 
motion is theirs; the tlowcrs with a thou 
saful fanes have llw, ki^ise,-. of the 

iiioruiiig. Keeling witli tlicm, I re<*.<*,ive' 
some, at h'ast, of their fuliie.ss of liie. 
Never couhl 1 have tfjKmgh ; never stay 
long enough. . . . Thes hours wlien the 
mind is absorbed by beauty ar<! the- only 
Lours when we really live, so that the 
longor we can stay among theses things 
so much the more is suatelu}d from 
inevitable Time. . . . ITese are, the 
only hours that arc not waHt«‘d- these 
hours that absorb the soul and iill it 
with beauty. This is real life, and all 
else is illusion, or mere enduranc*-*. 'IVi 
be beautiful and to bo calm, witiiout 
mental fear, is the ideal of Nature.” 

I must not, howoTor, enlarge on the 
contraat and variety of the seasons, each 
of which has its own special charm and 
Intarestf as 
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“The* 'IjiughtM's of the year 
Diuioe iijite) uiul die ititu the shade,” ^ 

Om* f.oiniiiryrn»‘.i( derive jjfmiL jileasure 
from the aidiiial kiof^doni, iii hutitiug, 
filKMiting, arid fisliiiig, tliua etblainiug Ireab 
air and exorcise., and being liid into inucli 
varied a.n<l iKiautiful Hcoiioi'y. StiJl it 
will probal)ly lire long be recognised that 
even from a inirdy selfish point of view, 
killing auiinals is not the way to get 
the greatest o.ujoyrnent from thoin. How 
much more intertjstiiig would every walk 
ill the country bo, if Man would but treat 
other animals with kindness, so that they 
might approach us without fear, and we 
might have the (‘.onstant pleasure of 
wut(}luug their winning ways. Their 
origin and history, structure and habits, 
senses and intelligence, offer an endless 
field of interest and wonder. 

The richness of life is marvellous. Any 
one who will sit down quietly on the 

^ Tvnayaot). 
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grass and watch a little, will Ijo iudecd 
siir[>rised at the iiuinbei* iiiul variety of 
living beings, every one with a HpeciaJ 
history of its own, every one ollering 
endless problems of great int(‘re«t. 

“ if indeed thy heart were right, tlien 
would every creature bo to tlioe a Jiiirror 
of life, and a book of holy <lo<!trine." * 

The study of Natural History lias the 
special advantage of carrying us into the 
country and the open air. 

Not but what towns arc beautiful too. 
They teem with human interest and his- 
torical associations. 

Wordsworth was an inb^nse lover of 
nature ; yet does ho not tell us, in lines 
•which every Londoner will appre(date, 
that he knew nothing in nature more 
fair, no calm more deep, than the city of 
Lemdon at early dawn ? 

“ Earth haa not aaithing to show more fair ; 

Dull woitld he he of soal who could paiw by 


* Thomiu t EaiupiLa 
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A Higlit HU toiKiliii!;^ in itii nmji'Htv : 

Tliiw (Jity nuu <luf!», liKt; ii, {(iirmcnt, wtitr 
'I'lui luHiuly nf th« launiiu}.; ; i>i!i'n!, liiu'f, 

WltipH, tuw’ury, (luniuH, iJu-atruH, anil uanjilnn lie 
Open unto tlu* I'mlil!', ainl tu tin- nky , 

All lii'i;'lil' iiinl f^'liUvriiit; in tin- Hiauki'leas air. 
N(’V»>r tliil mill inuiv bi-italirully stvcp 
In lii« tint v.illny, rudt, ur hill; 

NnVc KiiM I, iii-ver lull, u nalm hu ihvji ! 

Tin- rivfi t'li<l<-tli ut liln own HWt-et will ! 

Dear (luil ! tin! vt*n Ii«uhi“H heian UKlocp; 

Ami ail that ini^'ht.v Imarl ie niill!” 

Milton aim) dom'-niicil Loinloii ua 

** Tun hh'Ht ahtKit*, no luvnlimiHh wo mso 
111 all thu nai'th, hut it uhuiiinlH in ihue.”' 

Some- of our mI foots indttotl arc lincH of 
lovclinosa, hut yet, after heing hotik*. time 
in a gri^at oity, one longs for tlic country 

“ I’lie imwineHt fUiwor«‘t of the vale, 

The pirnphiHt note that hwoIIh tin: 

The c<*tiiiuun huh, the air, the Hkius, 

To him art! opuiiiiiK punulim-.” ' 

Hero Gray justly plaeos llowora in tlie 
first place, for whenever in any groat 
town we think of the country, fiowora 
•com first to suggest themselves. 

* Qnty. 
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“ Flowers,” says lluskiu, in- 

tended for the solace of ordinal*}' huiuuuity. 
Children love them; quint, tc.iidcr, <{on- 
tented, ordinary people love tlicru as they 
grow ; luxurious and disorderly people 
rejoice in them gatliered. 'riiry are 
cottager's treasure; and in the crowded 
town, mark, as with a Jifcth*. broken frag- 
ment of rainbow, the windows of tlie 
workers in whose heart rests the (!o\'('nunt 
of peace.” But in the crowded street, or 
even in the formal garden, dowers always 
seem, to me at least, as if they were pining 
for the freedom of the woods and Ihdds, 
where they can live and grow as they 
list 

There are flowers for almost all seaRons 
and all places, — flowers for spring, 
summer, and autumn ; while even in the 
very depth of winter hero and there one 
makes its appearance. There are flowers 
of the fields and woods and hedgerows, of 
the seashore and the lake’s margin, of the 
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inouiilaiii-Hi<l(j up lo the very edge oi' ihe 

tttcnUll HlKiW. 

Aiul wiiHt :i}i iudiiik*. vai’icty thoy 

prmuit,. 

“ nud'xtiiJrt, 

'IMiiit (' 014 m l)i‘lorc l.lu‘ iUMlIow liiiri'H, a'ld Liikf 
T1«*f wiijiln 1 ( 1 * Mafrii witli hwiuty ■ vndut;., dliii, 

Hill KWi’i'ti'i' tliaii lliti liilii of •Iuiio’h uyoH, 

CU" (JyUii’ifd'H lii‘»!!i,ili ; j(iil» pi'iuiiusoK, 

Tlmt lUts iiHiiuimi.d, cn! tJioy can buluilil 
Hi’kht I'huddiH ill iiiH a itial.idy 

Mii«t iiu idi'iit (ti luaidrt ; liold oxlijis and 
Th«! crown ini|«Tiat; lillcfi of all kiiuls, 

The ilow«r-<lt*-ln(!o lii'ing oiio.” ' 

Norjire t.hoy ni<!rc <lulight,« to tlio eye; 
they urc full of juy story uiul Huggestions. 
They almost seein like cuchaiited priti- 
cosBcs waiting for some priiu^oly de- 
li vorer. Wordsworth tells us that 

“ To mo the moaueet flower that Wowb can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

Every color again, every variety of form, 
has some purpose and explanation. 

And yet, lovely asi Flowers are, Leaves 

^ Shakespaam 
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add even more to the j-iouiity oi‘ Nature. 
Trees in our iiortbern latitudes s<d<!om own 
lai'ge flowers ; and though of c<Mirse there 
are notable exeeptioua, sueh as the riorse- 
chestriut, still even in tliese eases the 
dowers live only a few days, while tlic 
loaves last for months. 

Every tree hulecMi is a jiioUwi in itself: 
The gnarled and rugged Oak, the symbol 
and source of our navy, saitred t«> the 
menioryofthe Druids, the LypcofstiviigLh, 
is the sovereign of British trees ; tlu’ 
Chestnut luis beautiful, tapering, and i*ic*.h 
green, glossy leaves, delicious fruit, and 
wood so durable that to it we owe the grand 
and historic roof of Westniin.ster Hall 

The Birch is the queen of trees, with her 
feathery foliage, scarcely visible in spring 
but turning to gold in autumn ; the pen- 
dulous twigs tinged with purple, aud 
silver stems so brilliantly marked with 
black and white. 

The Beech enlivens the countary by its 
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tnnder green in Hjiring, rich tijits in 
summer, nucl glorious gold and orange in 
aufAinm, set off by the graceful gray 
stern ; and has, morcjover, such u, wealth 
of loaves that, as wo seej in autiinm, there 
are enough not only to c-IoUh* the. tree it- 
self but to cover the gra,s.s Itelow. 

If the liecell owes nuich to its delicate 
gray stem, ({uile as beautiful is the red- 
dish erinison of the ^icotih Piiii^, in sucJi 
charming contrast with the rich green of 
the foliage, by which it is shown off rather 
than hidden. Pines, Tnoreover, with the 
green spires of the Pirs, keep the woods 
warm in winter. 

The Elm forms grand masses of foliage 
which turn a beautiful golden yellow in 
autumn ; and the Black Poplar with its 
perpendicular leaves, rustling and trem- 
bling with every breath of wind, towers 
over most of our other forest trees. 

Nor must I overlook the smaller trees : 
the Tew with its thick green foliage ; the 
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wild Guelder rose, wliu^h lig’hts up the 
woods in autumn with tmnsJueent p;l<>K,sy 
hem'os and inany“tiiito.<l leaves ; or the 
Bryonies, the Briar, the Tr!iv<'.llej’’H .loy, 
and many another plant, even humbler 
perhaps, and yet each with some ex- 
quisite beauty and gracai of its own, so 
that we must all have somofiines felt 
our hearts overflowing with gladnewN 
and gratitude, as if the woods were full 
of music — as if 

** The woods were fillt'd so full with noTtjj; 

There seemed no room lor sens*’ of wTOiif(.' * 

On the whole, no chmbt, woodhinds are 
most beautifiil in the summer ; yet even 
in winter the delicate tniocry of the 
branches, which cannot bo so well seen 
when they are clothed with heaves, has ii 
special beauty of its own ; while every 
now and then hoar frost or snow settles 
like silver on every branch and twig, light- 

* Tsubtsimi, 
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injif np tlio fciroKl- aa if Uy enchani'.inent in 
preparation for aooie iiiiry festival. 

I feel witli JelFcn'ics that “by day or 
by night, aurnnior or winter, bont5ath 
trees the heart IbcJs nearer to that depth 
of life whi(ih the far sky means. The 
rest of spirit found only hi lieauty, ideal 
aii<l pure, coTnes there because the distance 
se(‘,ins within touch of thought.'* 

Tli<^ geiK^ra.! ellc(!t of forests in tropi<ia,l 
regions must be very different from that 
of those ill our latitudes. Kingsley do- 
se, ribes it as one ot helplessness, co-nfu 
sion, awe, all but, terror. The trunks 
are lofty and straighlr, rising to a great 
height without a branch, so that the wood 
seems at first comparatively open. In 
Bimiliau forests, for instance, the trees 
struggle upwards, and the foliage forms an 
unbroken canopy, perhaps a hundred feet 
overhead, il ere, indeed, high up in the air 
is the real life of the forest. Everything 
Heeios to dimb to the light Th« quad- 
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rapeds climb, birds climb, reptiles climb, 
and the variety of cUmbin^^ plants is far 
greater than anything to which we arc 
accitstomed. 

Many savage nations worship t rees, ami 
I really think my tii’st feeling would be 
one of delight arid interest rather than of 
surprise, if some day wlum J am aloiK* in 
a wood one of the tre<‘s were to sj)euk to 
mo. Even by day there is something 
mysterious in a forest, and this is much 
more the case at night. 

With wood. Water seems to he. naturally 
associated. Without water no landHCtt]>e 
is complete, while overhead the clouds 
add beauty to the heavens themselves. 
The spring and the rivulet, the brook, the 
river, and the lake, seem to give life to 
Nature, and were indeed regarded by our 
ancestors as living entities themselves. 
Water is beautiful in the morning mist, 
in the broad lake, in the glancing stream, 
in the river pool, or the wide ocean. 
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beautiful in all il« v»ii*iod innods. It 
nouriHhoH vof^otatlon ; it clothes the low- 
lands with green and tlie moiintaina 
with snow. It seulpturos tlni -rtK'.ks 
and excavates the valleys, in most 
c.ascs ac.ting mainly through tiio soft 
rain, thoiigli our hanlcr rocks Jire still 
grooved by the ice -chisel of bygone 
ages. 

The r<Treshing power of water njxm 
the earth is scarijely gia^ater than that 
which it exercises on tlje mind of nmu. 
After a long spell of work how <leliglit- 
fui it is to sit by a lake or river, or 
on the sea, shore, and enjoy the fresh air, 
the glaiKjing sunshine on the water, and 
the ripple of the waves upon sand. 

Every Englishman loves the sight of 
the Sea. We feel that it is to us a second 
home. It seems to vivify the veiy at- 
mospiiero, so that Sea air is proverbial as 
a tonic, and the very thought of it makes 
the blood dance in our veins. The Ocean 


u 
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gives an impreftsion of fropdom 
grandeur more iutoiiRo even than 

tlie afijjcct of tlio boav'airt tlu'ni.stdvcfJi. A 
poor* 'woniim from Aj;uiclit‘sl,fr, on bring 
taken to tbe sofuddc, h yaui to iiavr. ox- 
pri'SRuil her deliglit on soring for !])«> finst 
time something ot \vhi(;h tin-re was enough 
for eveiybod}'. The sra lawist is always 
interesting. Wiiru wc think of the. rliff 
sections with tluhr hisiiwirw »*f iivgone 
ages; the shore itsidf trr-ttiing willi sea- 
weeds and animals, waiting for lin^ n-turn 
of the tide, or thrown iijii from dr(^p(‘r 
water by the w'aves; the weird cries of 
seabirds; the delightful feeling I, hat,, witli 
every breath, wo are l.’iying in a. store of 
fresh health, energy, and even lii'r, it is 
impossible to over-estimate all \vc owe to 
the Sea. 

It is, moreover, always clianging. \Vc 
went for our holiday last year to Lyme 
Eogis. Let me attcTiipi to deserihe llie 
changes in the view from our windows 
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duriuio; H single day. ‘*Our sitting-room 
opened on to a iii.tlo lawn, beyond which 
the, ground dro[)pcd suddenly to the sea, 
while, over H])Oiit two miles of wnter livcro 
the hills of Lbe Dorselshlro const — Golden 
Can, wUli its bi'h.iht crest of yellow sand, 
rind the. dael-; bluo Lias Cliir uf sjlae.k Von. 
VVlnni 1 ca.nie down early in Ihe luornina 
the sun was rising opposite, nhiniiii'' into 
the roora ovfjr a cahn sea, along an 
avenue of light; by degrees, as it rose, 
the whole sea. glowed in the sunshine, 
while tlic hills w(jre batluMl in a violet mist. 
I'y break fast-time all erdor had fadcid from 
the sea--it was like silver passing on each 
side into gray ; the sky bluo, lleeked with 
(lee<y clouds ; while, on tl)0 gentler slopes 
of the. coast ojiposite, (ields and woods, 
and (puirries and lines of stratification 
began to show t-bcmselvos, tliougb the 
clUfa w(^re still in shadow, and tho more 
distant hendlauds still a mere succession 
of ghosts, eacli one fainter than the one 
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before it. As the^ advuiiftoa tlio 

sea becomes blue, the dark woods, green 
meadows, and golden cornfie]<ls of thes 
opposite coast more distin(*i, tlic details 
of the clifFs come gradunlly into vienv, 
and fishing-boats with dark eiiuis Itegiii 
to appear. 

Gradually as the sun rises liighcr, a 
yellow line of shore appfuirs und(‘r the 
opposite clifls, and the sea chang(fs its 
color, mapping itself out us it wtfre, tlie 
shallower parts turquoise blue, ahnost 
green ; the deeper ones violet. 

This does not lasblong — a tliundeivlorm 
comes up. The wind niutters overliead, 
the rain patters on the leaves, the (toast 
opposite seems to shrink into itself, as if 
it would fiy from the storm. The stta 
grows dark and rough, and white horses 
appear here and there. 

But the storm is soon over, llio clouds 
break, the rain stops, the sun siunes once 
more, the hiUs opposite come out again. 
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Tliey aro divided now juuu only into fields 
and woods, but into sunshine smd shadow. 
The sky clears, and as the sun begins to 
descend westwards the sea becomes one 
beautiful clear uniform azure, cho.nging 
again soon to ]julo blue in front and dark 
violet beyond ; and once more, iis clouds 
begiji to gatlxa* again, into an archipelago 
of bright blu(i sea. and islands of deep 
ultrainariiio. As the sun travels west- 
ward, the opposite Jnlbs change again. 
Tlicy scjjirccly socin like the same country. 
What was in min is now in shade, and 
what was in shade now lies bright in the 
sunshine, ‘'riic S(‘.a oimo more becomes a 
uniform solid blue, only llciikc.d in places 
by semis wind, and becoming paler 
towards evening as tbe sun sinks, the cliffs 
which caUili bis sotting rays losing their 
(loop color and in some plaooB looking 
almost as white os chalk; while at sunset 
they light up again for a moment with a 
goldeb glow, the sea at the same time sink- 
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ing to a cold gray. But soon the hills grow 
cold too, Golden Cap holding out bravely 
to the last, and the shades of ovciiirig 
settle over clilf and wood, corufiold and 
meadow. 

These are but a part, and a very small 
part, of the changes of a single day. 
And scarcely any two days are alike. At 
times a sea-fog covers everything. Again 
the sea which sleeps to-day so peacefully, 
sometimes rages, and the very existence 
of the bay itself bears witness to its force. 

The night, again, varies like the day. 
Sometimes shrouded by a canopy of dark- 
ness, sometimes lit up by millions of 
brilliant worlds, sometimes bathed in the 
light of a moon, which never retains the 
same form for two nights together. 

If Lakes are less grand than the sea, 
th^ are in some respects even more lovely. 
The seashore is comparatively bare. The 
banks of Lakes are often liohly clothed 
with vegetation which oonoes dbae'dowii 
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to the water’s edge, sometimes hanging 
even into the water itself. They are often 
studded with well-wooded islands. 1’hey 
are aojnetimes fringed with green meadows, 
soinetiiues hounded by reeky jmimuntorics 
rising din’etly from eouipaj'atively deep 
w'ater; while the calm bright surface is 
often fr(^ttc^^ by a dfilieate pattern of 
interla<‘ing ripples; or reflticts a second, 
softened, ami invcrtc<l lamlseapo. 

To water again we owe the marvellous 
spoetaelo of the rainbow — “ God’s bow in 
the (donds.” ft is indeed truly a heavenly 
messenger, and so unlike anything else 
that it scarcely seems to belong to this 
world. 

Many things are colored, but the 
rainbow seems to bo color itself. 

“ Firiit the flaming wl 
Sprang vivid forth ; the tawuy orange next, 

And next dclicioua yellow j by whoee elde 
Fell the kind beania of albrefreehiug green. 

Then the pure blue that bw«Ub automnal Bkiea, 
Ethereal play'd; and then, of Bidder hue 
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Bmci^ed tho deeper mdigo (as vrhen 

Tlie heavy-skilled evening droops with front), 

While the last gloHniings uf refradod light 
Died in the fainting violet awjiy." ^ 

r 

We do not, I think, sullicicntly rnaline 
how wonderful is the blcssitig of <;olor. 
It would have been possible, it would 
even seem more probable, tliufc though 
light might have euabh'-d us to jairecivc 
objects, this would only have bo(}n ])y 
shade and form. 1 low we perceive color 
is not yet understood ; and yet wluui 
we speak of beauty, among the ideas 
which come to us most naturally are 
those of birds and butterflies, flowers 
and shells, precious stones, skies, and 
rainbows. 

Our minds might have been constituted 
exactly as they are, we might have been 
capable of comprehending the highest and 
sublimest truths, and yet, but for a small 
organ in the head, the world of sound 
would have been shut out from vm j we 

Thonuon. 
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should have lost all the Varied melody of 
nature, the charms of music, the conversa- 
tion of friends, and liave been condemned 
to pei-petual silence: a slight altcraliion 
in the retina, which is not thicker than 
a slu'ot of ^laper, not larger than a 
finger nail, — and the glorious spectacle 
of this beautiful world, the exquisite 
variety of form, the glow and play of 
color, the variety of scenery, of woods 
and fields, and hikes and liills, seas and 
mountains, the beauty of the sky alike 
by day and night, would all have been 
lost to us. 

Mountains, again, *'soem to have been 
built for the human race, as at once their 
schools and cathedrals; full of treasures 
of illuminated manuscript for the scholar, 
kindly in simple lessons for the worker, 
quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, 
glorious in holiness for the worshipper.” 
They are "groat cathedrals of the earth, 
with their gates of rock, pavements of 
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cloud, choirs of Stream and stone, altars 
of snow, and vaults of purple traversed 
bj the continual stars.” * 

All those beauties arc comprised in 
Tennyson’s exquisite description of 
CEiione’s vale — the city, flowers, trees, 
river, and mountains. 

“ Thftre lies a vale in Ida, Wclier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swiminin}' vapour slopes athwart tlu' |,'leii, 

Puts forth an anii, and creeps from jiim*, to piiia, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the olov’u ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Qargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning ; but in fn>nt 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas,” 

And when we raise our eyes from earth, 
who has not sometimes felt “ the witchery 
of the soft blue sky”? who has not 
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watched a cloud floating upwards as if on 
its way to heaven ? 

And yet “ if, in our moments of utter 
idleness and insipidity, we turn to th^ sky 
as a last resource, which of its phenomena 
do wo B])oak of? One says, it has been 
wet ; and another, it has been windy ; 
and another, it has been warm. Who, 
among the whole chattering crowd, can 
tell me of the forms and the precipices of 
the chain of t-all white mountains that 
girdcil the horwon at noon yesterday? 
Who saw the narrow sunbeam that came 
out of the south, and smote upon their 
summits until they molted and mouldered 
away in a dust of blue rain ? Who saw 
the dance of the dead clouds when the sun- 
light left them last night, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves? All has passed, unregretted as 
unseen ; or if the apathy be ever shaken 
off, even for an instant, it is only by what 
is gross, or what is extraordinary; and 
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yet it is not in the broad and fierce 
manifestations of the cl omen till ener- 
gies, not in the clash of the hail, nor 
the drift of the whirlwiiul, that the 
highest characters of the sublinie are 
developed.” * 

But exquisitely lovely as is the blue 
arch of the midday sky, with its in- 
exhaustible variety of clouds, “ there is 
yet a light which the eye invariably seeks 
with a deeper feeling of the beautiful, the 
light of the declining or breaking <lay, 
and the flakes of scarlet cloud bunting 
like watch-fires in the green sky of the 
horizon.” * 

The evening colors indeed soon fade 
away, but as night comes on, 

“ how glow# the finnonient 
With living aapphires 1 ITenpemi that lad 
The stany host, rode brightest ; till the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerlem light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” • 


^ Buskin. 


• jm 


• UUton. 
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We generally speak of a beautiful night 
when it is calm, and clear, and the stars 
shine brightly overhead; but how grand 
also are the wild ways of Nature, how 
magnificent when the lightning flashes, 
“betvwion gloom and glory” ; when 

'* Ki’tmi poak to peak, the Kittling crags among 
LuupH the live tlmnder.” ^ 

fn the words of Ossian-- 

“ Ghosts ride in the tempest to-night ; 

Sweet is their voice between the gusts of wind, 
Their songs are of other worlds.” 

Nor are the wonders and beauties of the 
heavens limited by the clouds and the blue 
sky, lovely as they are. In the heavenly 
bodies we have before us the perpetual 
presence of the sublime. They are so 
immense and so far away, and yet on soft 
suuamer nights “ they seem loaning down 
to whisper in the ear of our souls.” * 

** A man can hardly lift up his eyes to- 




* Symoads. 
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wards the heavens,” says Seneca, “without 
wonder and veneration, to see so many 
millions of radiant lights, and to olwerve 
theii courses and revolutions, oveji 
ont any respect to the coiuniou good of 
the Universe.” 

"Who does not sympathise with the 
feelings of Dante as he rose Irom his visit 
to the lower regions, until, he says, 

*' On our view the beautiful lii^hta of h«*aven 

Dawned through a circular opening in the cave, 

Thence ioBuing, wo again hehehl the atam.*' 

As we watch the stars at night they 
seem so still and motionless that we can 
hardly realise that all the time they are 
rushing on with a velocity far far exceed- 
ing any that man has ever accomplished. 

Like the sands of the sea, the stars of 
heaven have ever been used as on appro- 
priate symbol of number, and we know that 
there are more than 100,000,000 j many, 
no doubt, with planets of their owa 
But this is by no means alL Thefloorol 
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heaven ia not only ** thick inlaid with 
patiiiea of bright gold/’ but is studded also 
with extinct stars, oucc probably as bril- 
liant as our own sun, but now dead \and 
cold, tas Jleliiiholtz thinks that our own 
sun will bo some suveiiteen millions of 
years hence. 1’hen, again, there are the 
comets, which, though but few are visible 
to the unaided eye, arc eveii more numerous 
than the st.ai’s ; there arc the nebulae, and 
tbo countless minor bodies circulating in 
space, ai!<l occasionally visible as meteors. 

Nor is it only the number of the 
heavenly bodies which is so overwhelm- 
ing; their magnitude and distances are 
idmost more impressive. The ocean is 
so deep and broad as to bo almost infinite, 
and indeed in so far as our imagination 
is the limit, so it may be. Yet what is 
the ocean compared to the sky? Our 
globe is little compared to the giant orbs 
of Jupiter and Saturn, which again sink 
into insigniilcance by the side of the Sun. 
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The Sun itself is almost as nothing com- 
pared with the dimensions of tiie solar 
system. Sirius is a thousand times as 
great as the Sun, and a million tiinc.s jus 
far away. The solar syshnii itself truvels 
in one region of apace, sailing l«;tween 
worlds and worlds; and is surroundtsd by 
many other systems at least as great and 
complex ; while we know that even them 
wo have not reached the limits of the 
Universe itself. 

There are stars so distant that theii 
light, though travelling 180,000 miles in 
a second, yet takes years to reach us ; and 
beyond aU these are other systems of stars 
which are so far away that they cannot 
be perceived singly, but even in our most 
powerful telescopes appear only as minute 
clouds or nebulae. 

The velocities of the Heavenly bodies 
aro equally astounding. We oiirsolvcs 
make our annual journey round the Sun 
at the rate of 1000 miles a minute ; of 
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t/li(i so-call(i(.l st}i,rK Sij'ius moves 

at tlio I'ato, fuul Afotiinis no loss 

ilium 22,000 a minute'. And yet 

tlic ilist.'iucc'.B oi‘ the .stai's avo wo great 
tliat 1000 y<^al^s makes liardly any diflbr- 
('uce in tin' !i])|)(*ur;nice of ike ireavcns. 

It is, indeed, but a feeble cxin'ession 
of tluj ti'ulli to say tlia.b the inrinities rc- 
v^eaJed to uw by Sedeneo, — iho indiiiicly 
great in the oin*. <lireetioii, and the in- 
finibily small in Ihc other, ---go far beyond 
anything; whieb had oecuirred to the, uii- 
ai(h‘.<l imagination of IMan, and are not 
only a iniver-failing soun^e of ]»lcasurc, 
and intcircist, but lift ns abosas tin'- p(d.ty 
tronbU'S, and hcl]) ns to boar the greater 
sorrows, of life. 
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aflliciion, wlicnM-r li^^Iii ifV 
Qod’H Kieswngor seat, daw ii io lla-a ; 

( {rii i‘ hiiaUld lia 

Likn joy, TJiajtssUo, t‘<|uu)>Ia, .•^iMlala ; 

Ootilh'iahig, cleaiiHiTig, ivuM'ng, itmking IVa* ; 

to (lonmime hiiiuII tr<»uljlt».s ; to t’fiamjcn<l 
Groat tlionglilH, grave thougld^, llioaglitH lanliag 
the eiul*' 


Auauwv t>i?j Vkuk. 
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THE TROUULKS OF LIFE 

Wr liavo in life many troubles, and 
troul >les aro of many kinds. Somts sorrows, 
alas, are real enough, especially tlioso we 
bring on ourselves, but others, and by no 
means the least numerous, are mere ghosts 
of troubles: if we face them boldly, we 
find that they have no substance or reality, 
but are mere creations of our own morbid 
imagination, and that it is as true now as 
in the time of David that Man disquiet- 
eth himself in a vain shadow.'’ 

Some, in fact, of our troubles are evils, 
but not real : while others are real, but 
not evilA. 
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“ And yet, into'how unfatliomable a gulf 
the mind rushes when the troubles of this 
world agitate it. If it then forget its O'vn 
light, which is eternal joy, and rush into 
the outer darkness, which are the cares 
of this world, as the mind now does, it 
knows nothing else but lamentations.” ^ 

“Athens,” said E]>iclctus, “is a goo<l 
place, — but hapijiness is much better; 
to be free from passions, free from dis- 
turbance.” 

We should endeavour to maintain our- 
selves in 

“ that hlcBsccl rnfiotl 
In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight, 

Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.”* 

So shall we fear “ neither the exile of 
Aristides, nor the prison of Anaxagoras, 
nor the poverty of Socrates, nor the con- 
demnation of Phocion, but think virtue 
worthy our love even under such trials.”* 

* King Alfred*! translation of the Cimsolttitmu ^SoetMur. 

• Wordsworth. » Hiitafeh. 
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We should then be, to n great extent, in- 
clopeiidcnt of external circumstances, for 

" Btone walla do not a priwon inake^ 

Nor iron bars a ciiga, 

Minds innocent iind quiet take 
Tliat for an lieniiitage. 

“If I have freedom in my love, 

And ill my soul am free ; 

Angela alone that 8{)ar above 
Enjoy Buch liberty/*^ 

In tlio wise words of Sluilvcspciu’c, 

“ All jilfiocH iLat lliij fiyts of Heaven viHits 
Ar<t to tlia wi«o man ■jxn'ts and Ivappy liiivens.” 

IJstppinoHH imlfod dopotids mucii more 
on wlnit is witliin than witlioiit us. When 
Hamlet says that the world is “a goodly 
prison ; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one 
of the worst," and Ilosenorants differs from 
him, he rejoins wisely, “Why then, 'tis 
none to you : for there is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so: 
to me it is a prison." 

“ All is opinion," said Marcus Aurelius. 

‘ llQV«llUW. 
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“ That wliioh docf^ not make a man worflo, 
how can it make his life worse ? Hut dentil 
certainly, aucl life, honor and dishonor, 
paiiikaiid jdeasui'o, all tlnssc thiiij^s happen 
equally to good men and had, heing things 
which make us neither b(‘ttcr iif>r worse.” 

“The greatest evils,” ohservos dereniy 
Taylor, “ are from within us ; and from 
ourselves also we must look for our great- 
est good.” 

“The mind," says JVIiltim, 

" is its own |)lace, und in itnolf 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, ii tI«‘U of Htiaveii.” 

Milton indeed in his blind ness saw 
more beautiful visions, and Heethoven in 
his deafness hoard more heavenly music, 
than most of us can ever hope to enjoy. 

We are all apt, when we know not 
what may happen, to fear the worst. 
When we know the full extent of any dan- 
ger, it is half over. Hence, many dread 
ghosts more than robbers, not only with- 
out reason, but against reason : for even 
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if ghosts existed, how could they hurt us ? 
and in ghost stories, few, even of those 
who say that they have seen a ghost, 
evci* profess or ])roton<i to have felt ene. 

Milton, in Jiis description of death, 
dwells on this characteristic of obscurity ; 

“ Th(s Ollier sJiupe — 

If Hliape it Ikj call’d that kIiujic liaii none 

DiBUii|,'uiidial>l« in numilmr, joint, or limb; 

Or Huhptauce might be call’d tliat ahadow setmi’d, 
For oach Kuem’d oithci*— blivk he stood as night, 
Fierce a« ten furicM, tnrrihle iw hell, 

And nhook a dioadful dart. WJiut Heem’d his bead 
Thu likcncNR of a kingly crown had on.” 

The elfcct of dai’kncss and night in 
enhancing terrors is dwelt on in one of 
tlio sublimcst passages in Job — 

“ In thoughts from the visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth on men, 

Fear cornu upon me, and trembling, 

Which made all my bones to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before my face ; 

The hair of my flesh stood np: 

It stood stUl, but I could not discern the form thereof : 
An imtge wss before mine eyes, 

There was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 

Shall mortal man be more Just than God V' 
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Thus was the terror turned into a lessou 
of comfort jind of mercy. 

We often magnify troultles and difli- 
cultic-s, and look at them liJI tlicy Hcem 
much greater than tlu'y really arc. 

Baiigci’s arc often “ liglit, if lJn‘y once 
seem liglit ; and more dangtu's havt* 
deceived men than forced tlieiu : nay, 
it were better to meet souic <liiiigerH 
half way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for if a man 
watch too long, it is odds he will full 
asleep.” ^ 

Foresight is wise, but fore-sorrow is 
foolish ; and castles are at any rate better 
than dungeons, in the air. 

It happens, unfortunately too often, 
that by some false step, intentional or 
unintentional, we have missed the right 
road, and gone astray. Can we then 
retrace our steps? can we recover what 

* Bmchi. 
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is lost? This may bo done. It is too 
gloomy a view to affirm tliat 

“ A Bfgli too much, or a kiss too 
And tlioro coiuca a mist aud a weeping rain, 

And life is never the same again.” ^ 

^J’licro arc two noble sayings of Socrates, 
that to (Jo evil is more to be avoided 
than to suirof it ; and that when a man 
has done evil, it is better for him to be 
punished than to be uupunislied. 

Wo generally speak of selfishness as 
a fault, and as if it interfered with the 
general happiness, Jiut this is not alto- 
gether correct. Many people arc not only 
selfish, but foolishly selfish; they pursue 
a course of action wliieh neither makes 
thcinsolvcs nor any one else happy. 

Is there not some truth in Goethe’s 
saying, though I do not altogether agree 
with him, that “ e.very man ought to begin 
with himself, and make his own happiness 
first, from which the happiness of the whole 

> Q. M&udonald. 
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world would at Idst unqiiosti(ui(i]>]y fol- 
low ” if This is perhaps too broadly stated, 
and of course exceptions niiglit bi pointed 
out: “but assuredly if every one would 
avoid excess, and t^ikc care of bis own 
health ; would keep hiin^elf strong and 
cheerful; would make his home iiappy, 
and give no cause for tlie j)ot ly vexations 
which often embitter domestic life; 
W’ould attend to his own affairs and keep 
himself sober ami solvent ; would, in the 
words of the Chinese proverb, “sweep 
away the snow from before his own door, 
andnevor mind the frost upon his neigh- 
bour's tiles ” : even though it w(n*o not 
from tlie nobler motives, still, how well it 
would be for his family, relations, and 
friends. But, unfortunately, 

“ Look round the habitable worhl, how few 
Enow their own good, or, knowing it, punae.” * 

It would be a great thing if people 
could be brought to realise that they can 
* Tkfim. 
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never add to the sum of their happiness 
by doing wrong. In the case of children, 
indeed, we rec.ogniye this ; we perceive 
that a spoilt child is not a happy "one; 
tliat it would have V)een far better for 
liim to have boon punished at first and 
thus saved iVoin greater suircriiig in after 
life. 

Tliu beautiful idea ihnt <'very man has 
with liitn a Cbiardiun Angel is true in- 
deed : for (Jonwe.ieuee is ov<’r on the watch, 
ever reiady to warn us of danger. 

No doulit we often feel disposed to 
complain, and yet it is most ungrateful ; 

“ K«f who would 

I'Uuu^h full of palii, this iutellectual heiiif;;, 
Thoiw tliouj{hl» tiwt watuler througb Kternity ; 
To puriah rather, awallovirofl up, and lost 
lu the wide womb uf untreated thought I *' ‘ 

But jicrbaps it will be said that we are 
sent here in preparation for another and 
s bettor world. Well, then, why should 

> MUtua 
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we complaio of what is liut a preparation 
for future happiness ? 

We ought to 

“ Count each afniction, wJielher or 
God’s tneaseiiger aunt down to tln-u ; do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise jiml how ; 

And, ere Ida shallow ikvw thy thrccdiold, ciavu 
Permisaiun first his huiivi'iily fri-t to i.tvo ; 

Thun lay Icfore him all tlu.w loist ; ullow 
No cloud of iifiasiou U) usurji thy hron, 

Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 

Of mortal tiiinult to ohliteratu 

The soul’s mannoroal calinriwu : Griuf should hu 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, inakiJig free ; 
Strong to consume small trouhlcH ; to cr»tnmund 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting 
to the end.” ^ 

Some persons are like the waters of 
Bethesda, and require to be troubled 
before they can exercise their virtue. 

“We shall get more contentedness/* says 
Plutarch, “ from the presence of all these 
blessings if we fancy them as absent, and 
remember from time to time how people 
* AabsTty 
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wheji iJl yeurn for health, and people in 
war for ])caf,c, and strangers and unknown 
in u groat city for reputation and friends, 
and how ])aiiiful it is to be deprived of all 
those wlnni ouc has otjco had iliem. For 
thou (‘ucli of tliewo l)Iessing» will not appear 
to ns only 'n’eai and valuable wbcu It is lost, 
and of no value wbou wo have it . . . 
And yet it makes much for contented ness 
of mind to look for the most ])art at home 
and to our own condition ; or if not, 
to look at tlie (%'iHe of pooj)le worse off 
than oursdvcH, and not, as people do, to 
compare ourselves with thost3 who are 
better off. . . . Hut yon will find others, 
Chians, or Galatians, or IJithyuians, not 
content with the share of glory or powei 
they have aniotig their fellow-citizens, but 
weeping hocauso tliey do not wcfir sena- 
tors’ shoes; or, if they have them, that 
they cannot be prmtors at Romo ; or if 
they get that office, that they are not 
consuls ; or if they are consuls, that they 
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are only proclaimed aotumd ainl not firat, 
. . . Whenever, til on, you atl mire uny one 
carried by in lii» litter ae a j^rcater man 
than' yourself, lower your eyes ajid look 
at those that bear the litter.” And again, 
“I am very taken with DiogentM* reuiark 
to a stranger at Lacedsninon, who was 
dressing with much disj^lay for a least, 
‘ Does not a good man consider tivory day 
a feast ? ’ . . . Seeing then that life is 
the most complete initiation into all th(‘se 
things, it ought to be full of case of mind 
and joy ” ; and if pro£)crly uinloratood, 
would enable us “ to acciuiesco iu the 
present without repining, to remember 
the past with thankfulness, and to meet 
the future hopefully and cheerfully with* 
out fear or suspicion.” 
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CHAPTER X 

LABOUR AND REST 

Among tho troubles of life I do not, of 
course, reckon, the necessity of labour. 

Work indeed, and hard work too, if 
only it be in moderation, is in itself a 
rich source of happiness. We all know 
how quickly time passes when we are 
well employed, while tho moments hang 
heavily on the hands of the idle. Occupa- 
tion drives away care and all the small 
troubles of life. Tho busy man has no 
time to brood or to fret. 

From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From boajr day the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In Heaven’s best treasures, peace, and health.”^ 


> Gtaj. 
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This applies especially to the labour of 
the held and the workshop. Humble it 
may bo, but if it does not dazzle with the 
promise of fame, it jrives the satisfaction 
of duty fulfilled, and the inestimable 
blessing of health. As Kjuer.soii reminds 
those entering life, “The angels that live 
with them, and arc weaving launds of life 
for their youthful brows, are toil and truth 
and mutual faith.” 

Labour was truly said by the ancients 
to be the price which the gods sot 
upon everything worth having. We 
all admit, though wo often forget, 
the marvellous power of perseverance ; 
and yet all Nature, down to Bruce’s spider, 
is continually impressing this lesson on 
us. 

Hard writing makes easy reading; 
Plato is said to have rewritten the first 
page of the Bepv^Uo thirteen times; 
and Carlo Maratti, we are told, made 
three hundred sketches of the head of 
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AntinoUs before he brought it to his 
satisfaction. 

It is better to wear out tiian to rust 
out, and there is “ a dust which settles on 
the heart, as well as that which rests upon 
the ledge.” ^ 

At the present time, though there may 
be some special drawbacks, wo come to 
our work with many advantages which 
were not enjoyed in olden times. We 
live in much greater security ourselves, 
and are less liable to have the fruits of 
our labour torn violently from us. 

But though labour is good for man, 
it may bo, and unfortunately often is, 
carried to excess. Many are wearily 
jiskiiig themselves 

**Ah why 

Shoul.l life a]] labour ho 

There is a time for all things, says 
Solomon, a time to work and a time to 
play ; we shall work all the better for 

* loffoflM. * TMiAyion. 
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reasonable change, and one reward of 
work is to seciure leisure. 

It, is a good saying that where there’s 
a wiU there’s a way ; but while it is all 
very well to wish, wishes must not take 
the place of work. 

In whatever sphere his duty lies, every 
mam must roly mainly ou hiniHclf. Otliora 
can help us, but we must make ourselves. 
No one else can see for us. To profit by 
our advantages we must learn to use for 
ourselves 

** The dark lantern of the spirit 
Which none can see by, but ha who hears it.” 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
honest work is never thrown away. If 
we do not find the imaginary treasure, at 
any rate we enrich the vineyard. 

“ Work,” says Nature to man, “ in 
every hour, paid or unpaid ; see only 
that thou work, and thou const not 
escape the reward : whether thy work be 
fine or coarse, planting com or writing 
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epics, so only it be honest work, done to 
thine own approbation, it shall earn a 
reward to the senses as well as Jo the 
thought: no matter how often defeated, 
you are born to victory. The reward 
of a thing well done is to have done 
it." ' 

Nor can any work, however persever- 
ing, or any success, however gj*eat, exhaust 
the prizes of life. 

The most studious, the most successful, 
must recognise that there yet remain 

“ So much to do that is not o’en begun, 

So much to hope for that we caimot see, 

So much to win, so many things to be." ® 

In olden times the difficulties of study 
were far gi'oatcr than they are now. 
Books were expensive and cumbersome, 
in many cases moreover chained to the 
desks on which they were kept The 
greatest scholars have often been very 
poor. Erasmus used to read by moonlight 


^ Emerson. 


» W. Morris. 
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because he could uot afTord a randlo, and 
“begged a ]>onny, not for tli<{ love of 
charitiy, but for the love of lcaruiiig,“^ 

Want of time is no excuse for idleness. 
“Our life,” says Jeremy 'J'aylor, “is too 
short to serve the ambition of a hauglity 
prince or a usurping rebel ; too little 
time to purchase great wcaltli, to satisfy 
the pride of a vainglorious fool, to 
trample upon all the enemies of our just 
or unjust interest : but for the obtaining 
virtue, for the purchase of sobriety and 
modesty, for the actions of religion, God 
gives us time sufficient, if wo make the 
outgoings of the morning and evening, 
that is our infancy and old ago, to be 
taken into the computations of a man.” 

Work is BO much a necessity of cxist- 
enco, that it is less a question whether, 
than how, wo shall work. An old saying 
tells us that the Devil finds work for those 
who do not make it for themselves and 
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there is a Turkish proverb that the Devil 
tempts the busy man, but the idle man 
tempts the Devil. 

If we Englishmen have sueceeded as a 
race, it has been due in no small measure 
to the fact that we hfivc worked hard. 
Not only so, but we have induced the 
forces of Nature to work for us. “ Steam,” 
says Emerson, “is almost an Englishman.” 

The power of work has especially charac- 
terised our greatest men. Cecil said of Sir 
\V. Raleigh that he “could toil terribly.” 

Wo are most of us proud of belonging 
to the greatest Em])ire the world has over 
seen. It may bo said of us with especial 
truth in Wordsworth’s words that 

“The world too much with us ; late ami soon, 

Getting ami sitcmling, we lay waste our 2wwera.” 

Yes, but what worl<l ? The world will be 
with us sure enough, and whether we please 
or not. But what sort of world it '^vill be 
for us, will depend greatly on ourselves. 

We are told to pray not to be taken 
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out of the world, hut to be kept from tiie 
evil. ■ 

The world no doubt is full of life, 
sound, and movement. But this need 
not disturb us. The nurse siii^s to the 
child as she rocks him to sloe]» in l,he 
cradle ; and the wise man may liis 
mind peaceful and at rest aini<l all 
the life and movement of tlui jirroattsst 
city. 

Lastly, work secures the rhjh reward 
of rest; we must rest to be able to 
work well, and work to be able to enjoy 
rest. 

We must no doubt beware that om 
rest become not the rest, of stones, whuib 
80 long as they are torrent-tossed and 
thunder-stricken maintain their majesty ; 
but when the stream is silent, and the 
storm past, suffer the grass to cover them, 
and the lichen to feed on them, and are 
ploughed down into the dost . . . The 
rest which is glorious is of the chamou 
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couched breathless in its granite bed, not 
of the stalled ox over his fodder.”^ 

When we have done our best we may 
wait the result without anxiety. 

“ What hinders a man, who has clearly 
comprehended these things, from living 
with a light heart and bearing easily the 
reins ; quietly expecting everything which 
can happen, and enduring that which has 
already ha})pened ? Would you have me to 
bear poverty ? Come and you will know 
what poverty is when it has found one 
who cun a(5t well the part of a poor man. 
Would you have me to possess power? 
Let me have power, and also the trouble 
of it. Well, banishment? Wherever I 
shall go, there it will be well with me.”® 

“ We complain,” says Ruskin, “ of the 
want of many things — wo want votes, we 
want liberty, we want amusement, we 
want money. Which of us feels, or knows, 
that he wants peace ? 

‘ RuttVin. 


* Bpioteta*. 
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“There are two ways of getting it, if 
you do want it. The first is wliolly in 
your own power ; to make yourselves 
nests of pleasant thoughts. . . . None of 
us yet know, for none of us have yet been 
taught in early youth, what fairy i)alace8 
we may build of beautiful thought— proof 
against all adversity. Bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble hisf ories, faith- 
ful sayings, treasure-houses of prctiious 
and restful thoughts ; which care cannot 
disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor 
poverty take away from us — houses built 
without hands, for our souls to live in.” 

The Buddhists believe in many forma 
of future punishment ; but the highest 
reward of virtue is Nirvana — the final 
and eternal rest. 

Very touching is the appeal of Ash- 
manezer to be left in peace, which was 
engraved on his Sarcophagus at Sidon.’^ 

“ In the month of Bnl, the fourteenth 


> How In pMfii, 
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year of my reign, I, TSing Asbmanezer, 
King of the Sidouians, son of King 
Talmith, King of the Sidonians, spake, 
saying : ‘ I have been stolen away before 
niy time — a son of the flood of days. The 
whilom great is dumb ; the son of gods 
is dead. And I rest in this grave, even 
in this tomb, in the place which I have 
built. My adjuration to all the Ruling 
Powers and all men : Let no one open 
this resting-place, nor search for treasure, 
for therfi is no treasure with us ; and let 
him not bear away the couch of my rest, 
and not trouble us in this resting-place 
by disturbing the couch of my slumbers. 
. . . For all men who should open the 
tomb of my rest, or any man who should 
caiTy away the couch of my re.st, or any 
one who trouble me on this couch : unto 
them there shall be no rest with the 
departed : they shall not be buried in a 
grave, and there shall be to them neither 
son nor seed. . . . There shall be to them 
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neither root below nor fruit above, nor 
hono^ir among the living uiulor the suu.’”^ 

The idle man does not know what it is 
to enjoy rest, for he has not carru'd it. 
Hard work, moreover, tends not only to 
give us rest for the body, but, what is ov(‘ti 
more important, peace to the i?iirid. If 
we have done our best to do, and to be, 
we can rest in peace. 

“En la sua voluntade b nostra pace.’^® 
In His will is our peace ; and in suc.b {Xiace 
the mind will find its truest <lelight, for 

“ When core slecpe, the soul wakes." 

In youth, as is right enough, the idea 
of exertion, and of struggles, is insi»iriting 
and delightful ; but as years advance the 
hope and prospect of peace and of rest 
gain ground gradually, and 

“ When the last dawns axe fallen on gray, 

And all life's toils and east complete, 

They know who work, not they who play, 

If rest is sweet” * 


> From Sir 11. B, Orsat XhifTa J 
* Danta. • gymcuMla. 
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what <loth tia* LnnI raqiilri' mT Jla-a, Imt <U» 
justly, anti to nu*ri*.y, aial <o walk htuiilily with 
thy God i'* -JVllOAlL 

‘‘Pure I'oligion and midi*fil»‘d 1.*idor<‘ cjod aad <ha 
Falluii* in iliiw, to visit lha faiharii's-t and widows in 
tlicir alUhtion, and to !rnn'4»*jf iiusjk»tt<*d from tha 
world.’" — J aaimw i. 

“Th(i Ititter killath, hut tho spirit i.dvath liiV;' 

a! t kiurN’t ni ANM, 



CflAPTER K1 

RELIGION 

It would be quite out of place here 
to enter into any discussiou of theo- 
logi(5u! pr(^l)lorns or to julvocuto any par- 
ticular doctrines. Nevcrtlieless I could 
not omit vvlnifc is to most so groat 
a comfort and support in sorrow and 
suirering, ami a source of tJie purest 
happiness. 

Wo commonly, however, bring together 
under the name of licligion two thitigs 
which arc yet very different : the religion 
of the heart, and that of the head. The 
first deals with oondiict, and the duties of 
Man ; the second with the nature of the 

p 
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supernatural and tlie future of tlir Soul, 
being in fact a braiicb of knowledge. 

Religion should be a strength, guide, 
and comfort, not a source of iubdloctuu] 
anxiety or angry argument. To jxu-Hc.e.uU'. 
for religion’s sake imjdies belief in a jciialona, 
cruel, and unjust Deity. If we. have 
done our best to arrive at tlu! truth, to 
torment oneself about the result is to 
doubt the goodness of God, and, in the 
words of Bacon, “ to bring down the Holy 
Ghost, instead of the likeiiess of a dove, 
in the shape of a raven," “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” and it 
is a primary duty to form the highest 
possible conception of God. 

Many, however, and especially many 
women, render theiuselvcs miscsrable on 
entering life by theological doubts and 
difficulties. Those have reforonco, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, not 
to what we should do, but to what we 
should think. As regards action, eon- 
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flcicnce is generally a ready guide; to 
follow it is the real difficulty. Theology, 
on the other hand, is a most abstruse 
science ; but as long as we lionestly*wish 
to arrive at truth we need not fear that 
wo siiall be punished for unintentional 
error. “For what,” says Micah, “doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy Cod.” 'riiere is very little theology 
in the 8ormou on the Mount, or indeed 
in any part of the first three Gospels ; and 
the differone-es which keep us apart have 
their origin rather in the study than the 
dhurch. Religion was intended to bring 
peace on earth and goodwill towards men, 
and whatever tends to hatred and perse- 
cution, however correct in the letter, must 
be utterly wrong in the spirit. 

How much misery would have been 
saved to Europe if Christians had been 
satisfied with the Sermon on the Mount ! 

Bokhara is said to have contained more 
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tliaii three hundred collogots, nil occupied 
witl^, theology, but ignoriint of every 
thing else, and it was probably one of the 
most bigoted and uneharitable cities in 
the world. “ Kiiowlodg-e piifrctli up, but 
charity odificth.” 

We must not forgot that 

“ ITc prayoth beat who loveth lieat 
All thinga both great and Hniall/' ‘ 

Theologians too often ap}>oar to agree 
that 

“ The awful shadow of aome unaecti twjwor 
Floats, though unseen, uinong ua ” ; ' 

and in the days of the In<|iusitiori many 
must have sighed for the cheerful child- 
like religion of the Greeks, if they could 
but have had the Nymphs and Nereids, 
the h'ays and Faeries, with Destiny and 
Fate, but without Jupiter and Mars. 

Sects arc the work of Sectarians. No 
truly great religious teacher, aa Carlyle 
said, ever intended to found a new Sect 

> Oolarldga. » StMltor. 
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Diversity of worship*, says a Persian 
proverb, “has divided the human race 
into seventy-two nations. From among 
all their dogmas 1 have selected one — • Di- 
vine Love.'" And again, “ Ho needs no 
other rosary whose thread of life is strang 
with the beads of love and thought." 

'riierc is more true Christianity in some 
pagan Philosophers than in certain Chris- 
tian theologians. Take, for instance, 
Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and 
Plutarch. 

“ Now I, Calliclos,” says Socrates, “ am 
persuaded of the truth of these things, and 
1 consider how I shall present my soul 
whole and undefiled before the judge in 
that day, Renouncing the honours at 
which the world aims, I desire only to 
know the truth, and to live as well as I 
can, and, when the time comes, to die. 
And, to the utmost of my power, 1 exhort 
all other men to do the same. And in 
return for your exhortation of me, I ex- 
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hort you also to take part in the great 
combat, which is the combat of life, anti 
greater than every other earthly conflict.” 

“As to piety towards the (iods," says 
Epictetus, “ you must know tliat this is the 
chief thing, to have right opinions about 
them, to think that they exivSt, and that 
they administer the All well and justly; 
and you must fix yourself in this principle 
(duty), to obey them, and to yield to them 
in everything which happens, and volun- 
tarily to follow it os being accomplished 
by the wisest intelligence.” 

“Do not act,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“as if thou wort going to live ten 
thousand years. Death bangs over thee. 
WHle thou Uvost. whUe it is in % 
power, he good. . . . 

“ Since it is possible that thou mayest 
depart &om life this very moment, regu- 
late every act and thought accordingly. 
But to go away from among men, if there 
be Gods, k not a thing to be albud 
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for the Gods will nofe involve thee in 
evil ; l>ut if indeed they do not exist, or 
if tliey have no concern about human 
affaii's, what is it to me to live in a 
universe devoid of Gods, or without a 
Providence. But in truth they do exist, 
and they do care for human things, and 
th(5y have put all the means in man’s 
power to enable him not to fall into real 
evils. And as for the rest, if there was 
anything evil, they would have provided 
for this also, that it should be altogether 
in a man's power not to fall into it.” 

And Plutarch: “The Godhead is not 
blessed by reason of bis silver and gold, 
nor yet Almighty through his tlumder and 
lightnings, but on account of knowledge 
and intelligonco.” 

It is no doubt very diflScult to arrive 
at the exact teaching of Eastern Moralists, 
but the same spirit runs through Oriental 
Literature. For instance, in the Cart 
of King Sudraka, the earliest Sanskrit 
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drama with which wc arc acquainted, when 
the wicked Prince t(‘in])ls Vita to munkir 
the Iloroiiio, and says that no one. would 
sec hjin, Vita doclarcH “All naLun* would 
behold the crime — the (.Icnii of tlic drove, 
the Bun, the Moon, the Winds, t!i<? Vault of 
Heaven, the firm-set Earth, the niiolity 
Yuma who judges the dead, and the 
conscious Boul.” 

There is indeed a tonc<tf doubtino: sad- 
ness in Koman moralists, as in tladriuu’u 
dying linos to his soul — 

“Aiiimulu, vagulu, blandula 
Hnspuu, coia«8t{U(< coriKtria 
Qim nunc alnbif) in loca : 

Pallidula, rigido, iiudulii, 

Nec, ut soles, ciabis jocos.” 

The same spirit is expressed in the 
epitaph on the tomb of the Duke of 
Buckingham in Westminster Abbey — 

Dubius non improbus vixi 

Incertus morior, non perturbatns ; 

Humanum est nesoire ot emn^ 

Deo confide 
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Oumipotenti benevolentissimo : 

Eub entium miserere niei.” 

Take even tkc most extreme type of 
dillerenco. Is the man, says Pluliarch, 
“ a criminal who liolds there are no gods; 
and is not he that holds them to be such 
as the superstitious believe them, is he 
not possessed with notions infinitely more 
atrocious? I for my part would much 
rather have men say of me that there 
no.ve.r was a Plutarch at all, nor is now, 
than to say that Plutarch is a man in- 
constant, fickle, easily moved to anger, 
revengeful for trifling provocations, vexed 
at small things.” 

Many things have been mistaken for re- 
ligion; selfishness especially, but also fear, 
hope, love of music, of art, of pomp ; scruples 
often take the place of love, and the glory 
of heaven is sometimes made to depend 
upon prooious stones and jewollory. Many, 
as has been well said, run after Christ, 
not for the miracles, but for the loaves. 
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In many cases Teligious {li{r(‘reii<^<*8 an' 
mainly verbal. There is an Ea.st(!rn tale 
of four men, an Arab, a Pcrsiun, a 'furk, 
and If Greek, who agreed to club togcthei 
for an evening meal, but wluui tlujy had 
done so they quarrelled as to what it 
should be. The Turk pro[)OHcd Azum, 
the Arab Anob, the Persian Anghnr, 
while the Greek insisted on Staphylion. 
While they were disputing 

“ Before tlicir eyea did {tau 
Laden with grapes, a gardener’a aas. 

Sprang to hia feet each man, and Hliowfitl, 

With eager hand, that purple load. 

* See Aznin,’ aaid the Turk ; and ‘ aee 
Anghnr,* the Peraian ; * what ahouhi Im» 

Better.’ ' Nay Aneb, Aneh ’tia,’ 

The Arab cried. The Greek aaid, * lliia 
la my Staphylion.’ Then they bought 
Their grapea in peace. 

Hence be ye taught" * 

It is said that on one occasion, when 
Dean Stanley had been explaining his 
views to Lord Beaconsdeld, the latter 

* AmulA qf tA» 
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replied, “ All ! Mr. Deffn, that is all very 
wtdi, ljut you must remember, — No dog- 
mas, no Dcsuis.” To lose suoli Deans as 
would indeed bo a great nsisfor- 
tiuic ; but does it follow ? Keligions, far 
IVoni being really built on Dogmas, are 
too ofLoii weighed down and crushed by 
them. Nt) one can doubt that Stanley 
bas done much to strengthen the Church 
of Engliuid, 

We may not always agree with Spinoza, 
but is he not riglit when he says, “ The 
first precept of the divine law, therefore, 
indeed its sum and substance, is to love 
God unconditionally as the supreme good 
— uncouditiontiliy, I say, and not from any 
love or fear of aught besides^’ ? And again, 
that the very essence of religion is belief 
in “a Supreme Being who delights in 
justice and mercy, whom all who would 
be saved are bound to obey, and whose 
worship consists in the practice of justice 
and charity towards our neighbours”? 
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“Theology,” says the Master of llalliol, 
“ is full of undefined terms whicl* liavo dis- 
tractod the human mind fur ages. Man- 
kind ^iiive reasoned from them, hut nt»t 
to them ; they have drawn out the «!on- 
clusions without proving the ju’emises ; 
they have £isserted the premises without 
examining tlio terms. I’iie ]>assions of 
religious parties have been rouse* i to the 
utmost about words of whi(jh they could 
have given no explanation, ainl wlii<*,h 
had really no distinct nnuuiing.” * 

Doubt is of two natures, and w«i often 
confuse a wise suspension of judgtne.nt 
with the weakness of hesitation. 'J’o pro- 
fess an opinion for which we have nosufli- 
cient reason is clearly illogioal, but when 
it is necessary to act we must do so on 
the best evidence available, iiowever 
slight that may be. 

Why should we expect Religion to solve 
questions with reference to the origin and 
destiny of the universe 1 W© do not ex- 
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pect tlio most elaborate treatise to tell ua 
as yet the origin of electricity or of -beat. 
Natural History throws no light on the 
origin oi‘ life. Has Biology ever professed 
to explain existence 

Simonides having been ashed at Syra- 
cuse by Hioro, who or wliat God was, 
recjuestud a day’s time to think of his 
answer. On subsequent days he always 
doiililc.d the period rerpiircd for deliber- 
ation ; ainl when Hiero in(|uirod the 
reason, lie nqdied that tbe longer bo con- 
sidered the subject, tbo more obscure it 
app<>arcd. 

'Phe Vedas say, “ In tlie midst of the 
sun is tbe light, in tlie midst of light is 
truth, and in the midst of truth is the im- 
pcrLshable being.” Deity has been defined 
as a circle whoso centre is everywhere, 
and whose circumference is nowhere ; but 
the “ God is love ” of St. John appeals 
more forcibly to the human soul. 

* hoy» lufferotli long, and ia kind ; 

Lora enviatb not ) 
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I hope I shall not be supposed to 
depreciate any honest effort to arrive at 
truth, or to undervalue the devotion of 
those" who have die<l for their niliijion. 
But surely it is a mistake to r<‘;:^vu‘d martyr- 
dom as a merit, when from tiieir own point 
of view it was in reality a privih\t(e. 

fjot every mau bo persuade*! in his own 
mind 

“Tnith is the highest thing ttiat man may keep."* 

It is impossible to overvalue the pow**r 
“ which the soul has of loving truth and 
doing all things for the sake of truth."* 
To arrive at truth we shouhi spare our- 
selves no pains, but certainly inflict none 
on others. 

Wo may be sure that quarrels will 
never advance religion, and that to per- 
secute is no way to convert. No doubt 
those who consider that all who do not 
agree with them will suffer eternal tor- 


* CbftUder. 


< Pluto. 
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ments, seem logically justiBed in perse- 
cution even unto death. Such a cqjarse, 
if carried out consistently, might stamp 
out a particular sect, and any sufferings 
which could be inflicted here would on 
this hypothesis be as nothing in compari- 
son with the pains of TIell. Only it must 
be admitted that such a view of religion 
is qnit(i irreconcilable with the teaching 
of Christ., and in compatible with any 
faith ill the goodness of God. 

Moreover, the Inquisition has even 
from its own point of view proved gener- 
ally a failure. The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church. 

“In obedience to the order of the 
Council of Constanco (1415) the remains 
of Wickliffo were exhumed and burnt to 
ashes, and these cast into the Swift, a 
neighbouring brook running hard by, and 
thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes 
into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn 

Q 
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into the narrow seas; tiicy into tinj main 
occa?!. And tlius tlie ashes (tf Wirkliflh. 
arc the oml)lcin of itia iloc.triin', wliinh now 
is disijmrsed all the woiM (tvvr."’ 

The Talnnid says that whorj a ntan once, 
asked Shamai to teach him tin' Law in one 
lesson, Shamai drove him away in auijjc.r. 
He then went to Hillel with tins saino 
request. Ilillel said, “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you, 
This is the wliolo I^aw; the rest., merely 
Conmiontnrics upon it.” 

Collect from the Bible all that, (Ihrist 
thought necessary for his diHei}»l(‘,H, and 
how little Dogma there is. Christianity is 
based, not on Dogma, but on Charity and 
Love. “ By this shall all men kiiow that 
yo arc my disciples, if yc have, love one t» 
another.” “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” And one lesson which little 
cliildren have to teach us is that religion 
is an affair of the heart and not of the 


* Pnller. 
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miiul only. St. James sums up as the 
touchiug of Clirist that “Pure religion 
and undo.filed is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affiiotion, ^nd to 
ko(*.|» himself unspotted from the world.” 

I^lio ilcligion of the lower races is al- 
most as a rul(! one of terror and of dread. 
'I'iunr deities are jealous and revengeful, 
cruel, merciless, and selfish, hateful and 
yet eJiildiah. They require to be propi- 
t itiled by feasts and offerings, often even 
by I Him an sacrifices. They are not only 
exacting, but so capricious that, with the 
best int ciitious, it is often impossible to bo 
sur<‘. of jii'.asing them. Prom the dread 
of such (*-vil liciiigs Sorcerers and Witches 
d<'.riv(!d their liihish powers. No one was 
safe. No one, kiuHV wher<‘. danger lurked. 
Aedions apparently the most trilling might 
be fraught with serious risk: objects ap- 
j)arcutly the most innocent miglit bo fatal. 

In many cases there were supposed to 
bo deities of Crime, of Misfortunes, of 
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Disease. Those wicked Sj)irite3 iifd,urally 
eu<'-opragGcI o\'il ratlioi* than good. An 
cnorgotie friend of mine was seiifc to a 
district in India wliere smallpox was 
specially prevalent, and where one of tin? 
principal Temples was dediiiuted to the 
Goddess of that disiiaso. lie had the 
people vaccinated, in spite of some oppo- 
sition, and the disease disapptjared, much 
to the astonishment of the native-s. But 
the priests of the Deity of Smallpox wt^re 
not disconcerted ; only they deposed the 
Image of their discomfitc<l Qo<ldesfl, and 
petitioned my friend for some omblcni of 
himself which they might install in her 
stead. 

We who are fortunate enough to live 
in this comparatively enlightened century 
hardly realise how our ancestors sufTorod 
from their belief in the existence of mys- 
terious and malevolent beings ; how their 
life was embittered and overshadowed by 
these awful apprehensions. 
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XI 

As men, however, have risen in civilisa- 
tion, their religion has risen with them ; 
they have hy degrees acquired higher 
and |>urer conceptions of divine power. 

We are only just beginning to realise 
that a loving and merciful Father would 
not resent honest error, not even perhaps 
the attribution to him of such odious 
injustice. Yet what can be clearer than 
Ohrist’s teaching on this point. He im- 
pressed over and over again on his dis- 
ciples, that, as St Paul expresses it, “ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” * 
If,” says Raskin,*' for every rebuke that 
wo utter of men’s vices, we put forth a 
claim upon their hearts ; if, for every as- 
sertion of God's demands from them, we 
should substitute a display of His kindness 
to them ; if side by side, with every warn- 
ing of death, we could exhibit proofs and 
promises of immortality; if, in fine, in- 
stead of assuming the being of an awful 

’ 3 Ow. tit c. 
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Deity, which men', tbonp^li th(^y (iaTmr>t! 
and (Jare not deny, arc ulvviiya unwilling, 
sometimes iinalile, to conceive ; w(‘, were 
to shAw them a near, visi]>le, inevitiiiih', 
but all-bciiof5<*cnt I><‘.ity, wliose presence 
makes the earth itself a heaven, 1 think 
there would bo fewer deaf (shihlren sittinfj 
in the market-place.” 

But it must not be su])pose(l that those 
who doubt whether the ultimate truths f»f 
the Universe can be expressed in human 
words, or whether, even if tlu^y (touhl, we, 
should be able to comprehend tliei!i, inuler- 
value the importance of religious study. 
Quite the contrary. Their doubts arise not 
from pride, but from humility: not bccaiuse 
they do not appreciate divine truth, but 
on the contrary because they doubt 
whether we can appreciate it sufliciently, 
and are sceptical whether the infinite 
can be reduced to the finite. 

We may be sure that whatever may be 
right about religion, to quarrel over it 
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must bo wrong. “ Let* otbers wrangle,” 
said St. Augustine, “ I will wonder.” 

'L’lioso who suspend their judgment are 
not on that account sceptics, and.it is 
often those wlio think they know most, 
who are especially troubled by doubts 
and anxiety. 

It was Wordsworth who wrote 

“ (treat Gotl, I had rather be 
A P»if»an Buckled in Home creed outwora ; 

So iiiif'Iit I, etandiug on tluH idcusant lea, 
ilavR g1iiu])6CB that would make me lees forlorn.” 

In ridigion, as with children at night, it 
18 darku(‘,s 8 mid ignorance which create 
dread ; light and love cast out fear. 

In looking forward to the future we 
may fairly hope with Ruskin that “the 
charities of more and more widely ex- 
tended ]>caco are preparing the way for 
a Ohristiari Church which shall depend 
neither on ignorance for its continuance, 
nor on, controversy for its progress, but 
shall reign at once in light and love.” 
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<«To what then mny wo not look forwaivl, wIh'ii 
a si)irit of scientific inquiry shall liavo spn‘u*l thnni'jr]* 
those vast ro|j;ious in whicli th(* uf (*1 vilisal inn, 

its sure precursor, is actually (5onuaniif‘**<l atnl in 
progress? And wluit may wtj iznt i*xpnf't, fV4ini Ihn 
exertions of iiowcrful minds called into art ion utnler 
circumstances totally difloiu^nt from any whitdi havti 
yet existed in the worhl, anti over an extent of terri- 
tory far surpassing that wliitdi lias hithi*rtu x>Jt’nduccd 
the whole harvest of hmuaii intellect.*' 


llEUtiCHKri. 
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THK TIOPK OF Pttocmm 

There arc two linca, if not mor<<, in 
which wc may look forward with ho])o to 
progress in the future. In the first plant*, 
increased knowledge of nature, of the 
properties of matter, and of the phoiio- 
rnona which suircuiiul us, may afford to 
our children advantages far greater even 
than those which we ourselves enjoy. 
Secondly, the extension and improvement 
of education, the iucreaaing influence of 
Science and Art, of Poetry and Music, 
of Literature and Religion, — of all the 
powers which are tending to good, will, we 
may reasonably hope, raise man and make 
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him morft ijiji.sli(‘r tif hiiitsclf, jmnv .‘title 
to appreciate niid enjov iiis advaiiltiecH, 
and tort'iiliKo IIk^ li’ul.li of liit* {liiliaii pnt- 
verb/tlmt wliort'ver li.u'lil I.Sj the.ni: Is jay. 

One consilient I ion which has ju^i'eally 
tClJidod to rotunl prooj'e.ss has heeii (he 
floatiiifij idea ilait there wti.s some .■■orl of 
ingratitude, and even impiety, iu at tempi 
mg toimprov’e oil what Divine Drovidenet; 
had arranged for u«. Thua I'rometheuM 
was said to liave incurred tlu? wrath of 
Jove for Itestowing on Tnortal.H the u.se of 
fire; aud other discoveries only t'senped 
similar punishment when tlie ingenuity of 
priests attributed them to the Hpeeiu! 
favour of some parti<jular deity. 'I’hiH 
feeling has not even yet quite dicfl out. 
Even I can remember the time when 
many excellent persons had a scruple or 
prejudice against the use of untuHliietics, 
because they fancied that pain was or- 
dained under certain circumstaucos. 

“We are told that in early Saxon days 
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Ed will, King of Nortliumbrin., called his 
nobles and his priests around him, dis- 
cuss whotlun* a <;(!i‘tidn inissiouaiy sliould 
bo heard or not,. I’lio result was doabtful. 
But at last there ro.s<‘. an old (diief, and said 
You know, 0 King, how, on a winter 
evening, when you arc sitting at supper 
in your hall, with your company around 
you, when the niglit is dark and dreary, 
when tlic rain and the snow rage outside, 
when the hall inside is lighted and warm 
with a blazing fire, sometimes it happens 
that a sparrow flies into the bright hall 
out of the dark night, (lies through the 
hail and tlien out at the other end 
into the dark night again. We see him 
for a few moments, but we know not 
whence he came nor whither he goes in 
the blackness of the storm outside. So is 
the life of man. It appears for a short 
spaco in the warmth and brightness of 
this life, but what came before this life, 
or what is to follow this life, we know not 
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it, the carbon glowed witli an inttMiwe 
ligh^ but on the other hand it hwianie ho 
hot that the glass burst. 'I'ho liglit, t hens- 
fore, was useless, bcuunise the larnp burst 
as soon as it was lit. Edison Idt on 
the idea that if you iviude the eiirboti 
filament fine enough, you would rid 
of the heat and yet hav(} ulumduuee 
of light. His right to a [»atent lius 
been contested on this very ground, ft 
has been said that the mere intrixlutdion 
of so small a differenoe as the replae.einent 
of a thin rod by a Hue illatuent was 
so slight a change that it could not bo 
patented. The improveinents by Lane- 
Fox, Swan, and others, thtmgh so import- 
ant as a whole, have been matlc step by 
step. 

Or take again the discovery of aiuoH- 
thetics. At the beginning of the century 
Sir Humphry Davy disco vered laughing 
gas, as it was then called, He found that 
it produced complete insensibility to pain 
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and yet did not injiirS health. A tooth 
was actually taken out under its influence, 
and of course without suftcring. These 
facta were known to our chemists*, they 
were explained to the students in our 
great hospitals, and yet for half a century 
the obvious application occurred to no 
one. Operations continued to be per- 
formed us before, patients suffered the 
same horrible tortures, and yet the bene- 
ficent element was in our hands, its divine 
properties wore known, but it never 
occurred to any one to make use of it. 

I will only give one more illustration. 
Xhinting is generally said to have been 
discovered in the fifteenth century ; and 
so it wjis for all practical purposes. But 
in fact printing was known long before. 
The Romans used stamps ; on tbe monu- 
ments of the Assyrian kings the name of 
the reigning monarch may be found duly 
printed. What then is the difference? 
One little, but all-important step. The 

K 
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real inventor of printing Avas the man 
into ^ whose mind ll.'islied the fmitful 
idea of having separate stmnps for each 
letter^ instead of for Ke]»arat(! words. 
How slight seems tlie dillcrein'o, and 
yet for 3000 y(‘ars the thought, oeeun^sd 
to no one. Who can tell what otluT 
discoveries, as simple and yet as far- 
reaching, Ho at this moimjai mnh'r onr 
very eyes 1 

Archimedes said that if lie. liad roojn 
to stand on, he would move the earth. 
One truth leads to another; (inch dis- 
covery renders possihle another, and, 
wliat is more, a higher. 

We are but beginning to realise tiie 
marvellous range and complexity of Na- 
ture. I have elsewhere caDcd attention 
to this with special reference to the prob- 
lematical organs of sense poeeoasod by 
many animals.^ 

There is every reason to hope that 

^ Th4 8mmt Jwimmlt. 
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future studies will thrW much light on 
those interesting structures. We jnay, 
no doubt, expect much from the improve- 
ment in our microscopes, the use Of new 
re-agents, and of mechanical appliances; 
but the ultimate atoms of which matter is 
composed are so infinitesimally minute, 
that it is as yet dilRcnlt to foresee any 
niaiiTKir in which we may hope for a final 
solution of these problems. 

rjOS<ilnnidt, who has since been con- 
firmed by Btonoy and Sir W. Thomson, 
calculates that each of the ultimate atoms 
of matter is at most 6oro<5»;66o of aJi inch 
in diameter. Under these circumstances 
we cannot, it would seem, hope at present 
for any great increase of our knowledge 
of atoms by improvements in the mi- 
croscope. With our present instruments 
we can perceive lines ruled on glass 
which are jo,ioo of an inch apart; but 
owing to the properties of light itself^ 
it would appear that we cannot hope to 
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be able to perceive objects which are 
much less than iooSmo ^1* s,n inch in 
diameter. Our niicro»<’<t}«.*H may, no 
doubt, bo imiirovud, but the. limitnt.ion 
lies nob merely in tlio impi‘rfet*iion of our 
optical appliances, hub in the nature of 
light itself. 

Nowit lias boon calculated tin'll a particle 
of alhumen 8o,oob diameUir 

contains no less than 125,000,000 of 
molecules. In a simpler compimnd the 
number would bo much greater; in water, 
for instance, no less than 8,000,000,000. 
Even then, if wo could construcjt mi(!ro- 
scopes far more powerful than any which 
we now possess, they could not enable us 
to obtain by direct vision any idea of the 
ultimate organisation of matter. The 
smallest sphere of organic matter which 
could be clearly defined with our most 
powerful microscopes may bo, and in all 
probability is, very complex ; it is built 
up of many niillions of molecules, and it 
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follows that Llierc myiy be an almost in- 
finite ijuiubcr of structural characters in 
organhi tissues which we can at present 
foresee no mode of oxaminiug.* 

Again, it has been shown that animals 
hear sounds which are btiyond the range 
of our li(‘aring, and I ha,ve proved tluit 
they can perceive the ultra-violet rays, 
which ar<j invisible to our eyes.* 

Now, as every ray of homogeneous light 
whi(!h wo can perceive at aU, appears to 
us as a distinct color, it becomes probable 
that these ultra-violet rays must make 
themselves apparent to animals as a dis- 
tinct and separate color (of which we 
can form no idea), but as different from 
the rest as red is from yellow, or green 
from violet. The question also aiises 
whether white light to these creatures 
would differ from our white light in con- 
taining this additional color. 

> Lubbock. Fifty Ytwf» cf SksUmt, 

* Anti, Sat, mi Weutpt. 
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These consideratlona caniu»t but raise 
the reflection how difTcrunt the worhl may 
— I was going to say must -ap[ tear to 
other , animals from what it docs to uh. 
Sound is the sensation produced on u.s when 
the vibrations of the air strike on the drum 
of our ear. When they ani few, the sound 
is deep; as they increase in number, it 
becomes shrillor and shriller; but before 
they reach 40,000 in a second, they' cease 
to be audible. Light is the efie(;t pro- 
duced on us when waves of light strike 
on the eye. When 400 millions of millions 
of vibrations of ether strike the retina in 
a second, they give the sensation of red, 
and as the number incrctifles the color 
passes into orange, then yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. But between 40,000 
vibrations in a second and 400 millions of 
millions we have no organ of sense eapablo 
of receiving an impression. Yet between 
these limits any number of sensations may 
exist. We have five Benses, and some- 
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tiiues funcy that no #tliors arc possible, 
liut it is obvious bliut we cannot measure 
tlio infinite by our own narrow limita- 
tions. 

Morcr>vor, looking at tbe question from 
tbc other side, we iind in animals complex 
organs ()f soinse, richly supplied with 
nerves, but the function of which we are 
as yet [xjvverless to explain. There may 
l>e fifty other senses us diilerent from ours 
as sound is from sight ; and even within 
the boundaries of our own senses there 
may bo endhsss sounds which we cannot 
hear, and colors, as different as red from 
green, of which wo have no conception. 
These and a thousand other questions 
roinain for solution. The familiar world 
which surrounds us may be a totally 
different place to other animals. To them 
it may be full of music which we cannot 
hear, of color which we cannot see, of 
sensations which we cannot conceive. To 
place stuffed birds and beasts in glass 
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cases, to arrange i^swsts in (*.ul>in<sts, ant! 
dried plants in dravvers, is merely the 
drudgery and pi’cliinijiary of Htndy ; to 
watch their liahits, to iuul(.‘r.slan<l iln'ir 
relations to one another, to st-iidv Ihej’r 
instincts and intclligenet', to aK(!erlain 
their adaptations and their relations to 
the forces of Kature, to realise what, the 
world appears to them; these con.stitute, 
as it seems t 50 me at least, the true inten*st 
of natural history, and may even give uh 
the clue to senses and perceptions of \vhi(;h 
at present wc have no conception.' 

From this point of view the possilnlities 
of progress seem to me to be almost un- 
limited. 

So far again as the actual condition of 
man is concerned, the fact that there has 
been some advance cannot, I think, l^c 
questioned. 

In the Middle Ages, for instance, 
culture and refinement scarcely existed 

^ Imbbook. 31k$ Simm ^ Animtib- 
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beyond the limits of <jourts, and by no 
moans always there. Q'he life in English, 
l^’reiich, an<l Gcj'inan castles was rough 
and almost bai-barous. Mr. Galton has 
expressed the opinion, which I am not 
prepared to ipiostion, that the population 
of Athens, taktiii as a whole, was as 
superior to us as wo are to Australian 
savagoH. but even if that be so, our 
e.ivilisation, such as it is, is more diffused, 
HO lliat uinpicHtionably the general Euro- 
pean leve,l is much higher. 

Mue.ii, no doubt , is owing to the greater 
fa<'.ility of a<}e,(!KH to the literature of our 
country, to that literature, in the words 
of Macaulay, “the brightest, the purest, 
the most durable of ail the glories of our 
country; to that futcrature, so rich in 
prese-iouH truth and precious fiction ; to 
that literature which boasts of the prince 
of all poets, and of the prince of aU 
philosophers ; to that Literature which 
has exercised an influence wider than 
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temptations, WO take witJi equal 
a sto^ (lowiiwaj'ds towards a iow(‘r iiaiuro. 

It is au iiiiorcHtin^ illu.stnifioii of 
Unity ,of Man, and an cncourafroiiKint to 
those of us who have no claims to genius, 
that, though of course tliere have Ixion 
exceptions, still on the whole, pt'.riods of 
progress have generally been t lui.se wdiea 
a nation has worked and felt togetlier; 
the advance has been due not entirely to 
the ofibrts of a few gn'ul men, Imt of 
tlioif couutrynifii {-(Mionilly ; nut. t.. 
single genius, hut to a nalioiuil cilort. 

Think, indeed, what might be. 

" Ah ! when Bhall all mttu'a Kuod 
Be each man's rule, and univeiwl I'icace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the laud, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Thro' all the eircle of the gulden year?"* 

Our life is surrounded with mystery, 
our very world is a speck in boundless 
space; and not only the period of our 

^ TiiuiyioxL 
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own individual lilb, but biiab of tlio whole 
liiiniJMi race is, as it wove, but a moment in 
I.Imi t!l,t‘.nnl.y of binic. We (iauiiot imagine 
any origin, JU)i‘ (otcsco tlio couclusiou. 

r>u(> blioiigli w<‘, may not as yet per- 
(‘Mvu any line of I'tiseareh wliicli can give 
ns a clue U) tbe solution, iu another sense 
we may hold lhat every addition to our 
l<novvledg(‘, is one small slep towards tlio 
great revel!i.tion. 

I’rogress may l»(i more slow, or more 
rapid. Jt may come to others and not 
to UH. It will not c<jmo to us if we do 
not strive to deserve it. But come it 
surely will. 

“ Yet one ttuug is there that ye shall not slay, 

Bv«« tliottght, that fire nor iron can affright.” ^ 

The future of man is full of hope, and 
who cun foresee the limits of his destiny. 


^ Sirlnhozm 
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**Far I rcfikou that tlh‘ hiifh'rinjjjM i»f tlii^ [M'l'. i-iit tiruc 
are not worthy to bo <*om|»mv«l with tbo );*lory which 
shall be revealed in Urt,’’ — Humana viii. IB. 
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TIIK DKSifNV Ol-’ MAN 

I^HT \s<- liHVc tiiir-. II !iun-. ami 

tain ijnpdj f)f projujraaH I'fit* nu*n, Hlill, hh 
fur an man ia iiiilivi»lmiily ('omautu'd, with 
lulvamiii;^ ycara we i^railually j-arn Iohh 
ami IcHS for imu»y thin^jH whirh jjjava us 
tli« loM-mst |(l('a:iun* in youtii. On the 
other huinl, if our time has Imuoi well 
UHdd, if we have wanned both hamla wisely 
before, tlie lire of life, we may jL'aiii evtm 
more than we lone. Ah our Htren^th 
i^ecoraes 1 «*kh, wo feel uIho the U,wh nceea- 
mty for oxertiun. Hope Is ^nulualiy 
replaced by memory : and whether this 
Adda to our happinces or oot dopemla on 
wlwt our life has l»eon. 

There are of c(»ur»<» some livoe which 
diminwh in value a» old age advances ; in 

a 
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wMck one plcf*sufo fiidoH after aiiotluT, 
and gven those which n’Tnnin gradually 
lose their zest ; hut there are otlu'rs whicli 
gain itf richness and in peace all, ami more 
khan, that of which time rulm Umui. 

The pleasures of youth may excel in 
keenness and in zest, hut they have at the 
best a tinge of anxiety and unrest ; t hey 
cannot have the fulue8.H and <lejith wliieh 
may accompany the <!onHolut-ifniK of /ige, 
and arc amongst the richest rewards of 
an unselfish life. 

For as with the close of l,h<* day, so 
with that of life ; there may he e.loudn, 
and yet if the horizon ia clear, the even- 
ing may be beautiful. 

Old age has a rich store of mcnioriofi. 
Life is full of 

“ JoyH too oxquUitQ tn luitt| 

And yot more exqniaito wliea > 

“Le soir de la vie,” says Joubert, 
apporto ayec soi sa lampe,” 
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Swc<l(inl)org inwgmtjs that in boaven 
the angels arc advunc.ing cniitinnally to 
t he Hpring-tirnc of their youth, ho that 
tlioHc who have, lived longest arc rrtfilly the 
young(!st ; and hav'c we not all liad frie.nds 
who Hccin to fulfil this idea? who arc 
in reality- that is in luind- as fresh as a 
e.hihl : of whom it may he said with more 
truth than of ('leojwitra that 

“ A«*‘ fittiiura wilJicr nor cuHtoiu ntnln 
Thtiir iiifliutt! \nn»‘.ty,’' 

“ When I consider old age," says ( licero, 
“ [ find four causes why it ia thought 
nuHerahlc: oms that it calls us away 
from the tranflaction of jilFairs ; tlie second, 
that it rcinicra the body more feeble ; the 
third, that it doprivea us of almost all 
jMiaaionH ; the fourth, that it is not very 
far from death. Of these onuses let us 
see, if you plcnne, how groat and how 
reasonable each of them is." 

To be released from the absorbing a0aii!8 
of lile, to feel that one has earned a elaim# 
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to leisure and repose, is surely in itself 
no evij,. 

To the second complaint against old 
age, I have already referred in speaking 
of Health. 

The third is that it has no passions. 
** 0 noble privilege of age 1 if indeed it 
takes from us that which is in youth 
our greatest defect.” But our higiicr as- 
pirations are not necessarily weakened ; 
or rather, they may become all the 
brighter, being purified from the grosser 
elements of our lower nature. 

“ Single,” says Manu, “ is each man 
bom into the world; single ho dies; single 
he receives the reward of his good deeds ; 
and single the punishment of his sins. 
When he dies his body lies like a fallen 
tree upon the earth, but his virtue 
accompanies his soul. Wherefore let 
Man harvest and gamer Virtue, that so 
he may have an inseparable compan- 
ion in that gloom which aU must pass 
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tlirougli, and which it is so hard to 
traverse. 

Then, indeed, it might be said that^ 
“Man is the sun of the world ,* nnlro than 
the real sun. The fire of his wonderful 
heart is the only light and heat worth 
gauge or measure.”^ 

Is it not extraordiufiiy that many men 
will deliberately take a roarl which they 
know is, to say the Icnst, not that of happi- 
ness. That they prefer to make others 
tniscrable, nitlior than themselves happy. 

Plato, in the Phavlrus, explains this by 
describing M.on as a Oomposite Being, hav- 
ing three na.tnroa, and compares him to a 
pair of winged horses and a charioteer. 
“ Of the two horses one is noble and of 
noble origin, the other ignoble and of ig- 
noble origin ; and the driving, as might be 
expected, is no easy matter.” The noble 
steed endeavours to raise the chariot, but 
the ignoble one struggles to drag it down. 
Ab time goes on, if the charioteer be wise 

’ ImftTson. 
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and finn, the noble part of our nature will 
raise ns more and more. 

“ Man,” says Shelley, “is an instrument 
over ■vThich a series of external and in- 
ternal impressions are driven, like the 
alternations of an ever -changing wind 
over an j3Eolian lyre, which move it by 
their motion to ever-changing melody.” 

Lastly, Cicero mentions the approach of 
death as the fourth drawback of old age. 
To many minds the shadow of the end is 
ever present, like the coffin in the Egyp- 
tian feast, and overclouds aU the sunshine 
of life. 

But ought we to regard death as an 
evil ? Shelley’s beautiful lines, 

** Life, like a Dome of many-culonred glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity ; 

Until death tramples it to fragments,” 

contain, as it seems to me at least, a 
double error. Life need not stain the 
white radiance of eternity ; nor does death 
necessarily trample it to fragments. 
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Man has, says Coleridge, 

“ Three treasures, —love and li^ht 
And calm thouglits, regular as infants’ breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Mi nisei f, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 

Death is “ the end of ail, the remedy of 
many, the wish of divers men, deserving 
better of no men than of those to whom 
she eamo before she was called.”^ After 
a stormy life, with death comes peace. 

“ Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well , 

'freason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further.” * 

Jf death be find, then no one will 
ever know that he is dead. 

It is often, however, assumed that the 
journey to 

“ The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ” 

must be one of pain and suffering. But 


^ Seneca. 


' Sb&kespcare. 
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this is not so. J[>cath is often peaceful 
and almost painless. 

Bedo during liis last illness w’as trans- 
lating^ St. John’s Gospel into Anglo- 
Saxon, and the morning of his death his 
secretary, observing his weakness, said, 
“There remains now only one chapter, 
but it seems difficult to you to speak.” 
“ It is easy,” said Bede ; “ take your pen 
and write as fast as you can.” At the 
close of the chapter the scribe said, “ It is 
hnished,” to which he replied, “ Thou hast 
said the truth, consummatum est^ He 
asked to be placed opposite to the place 
where he usually prayed, said “ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,” and as he pronounced the 
last word he expired. 

Goethe died without any apparent 
suffering, having just prepared himself 
to write, and expressed his delight at 
th(i return of spring. 

We are told of Mozart’s death that “ the 
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unfinished requiem lajr uj)on the bed, and 
his last efforts were to imitate some 
peculiar instrumental effects, as he breathed 
out his life in the arms of his wife and 
their friend SiSssmaicr.” 

Plato died in the act of wiiting ; Lucan 
while reciting part of his book on the war 
of Pharsalus ; Blake died singing ; Wagner 
ill sleep with his head on his wife’s shoulder. 
Many have passed away in their sleep. 
Various high medical authorities have 
expressed their surprise that the dying 
seldom feel cither dismay or regret. And 
even those who perish by violence, as for 
instance in liattle, feel, it is probable, but 
little suffering. 

But what of the future ? There may be 
said to be now two principal views. Some 
believe in the immortality of the soul, 
but not of the individual soul : that our 
life is continued in that of our children 
would seem indeed to be the natural 
deduction from the simile of St. Paul, as 
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that qf the grain of'wheat is carried on in 
the plant of the following year. 

So long as happiness exists, it is selfish 
to dw^l too much on our own share in 
it. Admit that the soul is immortal, 
but that in the future state of exist- 
ence there is a break in the continuity 
of memory, that one does not remember 
the present life ; will it in that case matter 
to us more what happens to the soul in- 
habiting our body, than what liappens to 
any other soul ? And £i*om this point of 
view is not the importance of identity 
involved in that of continuous memory ? 
But however this may be, according to 
the general view, the soul, though de- 
tached from the body, will retain its 
conscious identity, and will awake from 
death, as it does from sleep ; so that if we 
cannot affirm that 

** Millions of spiritual creatures walk tke Earth, 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep,” * 


' Milton. 
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at any rate they exists somewhere qjse in 
space, and we are indeed looking at them 
when we gaze at the stars, though to our 
eyes they are as yet invisible. 

In neither case, however, can death be 
i*egarded as an evil. To wish that health 
and strength were unaffected by time 
miglit be a diiferent matter. 

“But if we are not destined to be 
itnmortal, yet it is a desirable thing for a 
man to expire at his fit time. For, as 
nature prescribes a boundary to all other 
things, so does she also to life. Now old 
ago is the consummation of life, just as of 
a play : from the fatigue of which we ought 
to escape, especially when satiety is super- 
added.''^ 

From this point of view, then, we need 

“Weep not for death, 

'Tib but a fever stilled, 

A pain suppressed, — a fear at rest, 

A solemn hope fulillled. 


* Oioera 
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The moonehine xm the slumbering deej) 
la acaicely calmer. Wlierefure wecij '{ 

‘ Weep not for death ! 

The fount of tears is sealed, 

Who knows how bright the inward light 
To those closed eyes revealed ? 

Who knows what holy love may till 
The heart that seems so cold and still.” 

Many a weary soul will have recurred 
with comfort to the thought that 

“ A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come, 

And we shall be with those that resd 
Asleep within the tomb. 

“ A few more straggles here, 

A few more partings o’er, 

A few more toils, a few more tears, 

And we shall weep no more.'' 

By no one has this, however, been more 
grandly expressed than by Shelley. 

“Peace, peace I he is not dead, he doth not sleep I 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

’Tia we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

He has outsoared the shadows of our night 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain. 
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Ajtul that imrest which lucii. miscall delight, 

Can touch him not aiul torture not a^'ain. 

From the contagion of the world’s slow staii. 

TTe is Rocure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown tjold, u heiul grown gray, in •v%in- ” 

Most Eieii, however, decline to believe 
that 

“ tVe are such stuff 

Ah dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” ^ 

According; to the more general view 
d('.ath frees the soul from the encumbrance 
of the body, and summons us to the seat 
of judgment. In fact, 

“ Thfcsro is no Death I What seems so is transition ; 
’I’his life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of that life elyshm, 

Whose portal w’e call Death.” 

We have bo<Ues, we are spirits. “ T am 
a soul," said Epictetus, “ dragging about 
a coi’pso." The body is the mere perish- 
able form of the immortal essence. Plato 
concluded that if the ways of God are to 
be justified, there must be a future life. 

* ShakwpeaM. ' Langfdlow 
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To the aged in either case death is a 
release. The Bible dwells most forcibly 
on the blessing of peace. “ My peace I 
give tinto you ; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” Heaven is described 
as a place where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

But I suppose every one must have 
asked himself in what can the pleasures 
of heaven consist. 

“ For all we know 
Of what the blesaed do above 
Tfl that they air^, and that they love.” ^ 

It would indeed accord witli few men’s 
ideal that there should be any “ struggle 
for existence ” in heaven. We should then 
be little better off than we are now. This 
world is very beautiful, if we would only 
enjoy it in peace. And yet mere passive 
existence — mere vegetation— would in 
itself offer few attractions. It would 
indeed be almost intolerable. 


‘ Walkr. 
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Again, the anxiety of change ^ecms 
inconsistent with perfect happiness*; and 
yet a wearisome, interminable monotony, 
the same thing over and over again for 
over and ever without relief or variety, 
suggests dulness rather than delight. 

“ For still the donht came back, — Can God provide 
For the largo heart of man what shall not ]-ull, 
Nor through eternal ages’ endless tide 
On tired spirits fall 1 

“ Those make him say, — If God has so arrayed 
A fading world that fpiickly |»as8oa by, 

Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye, 

What shall the eyes that wait for him survey 
When his own pr<*sence gloriously iip])ear8 
Tn worlds that were not founded for a day, 

Bub for eternal ycai's ? " * 

floro Science seems to suggest a 
possible answer : the solution of problems 
which have puzzled us here ; tlie acqui- 
sition of new ideas; the unrolling the 
history of the past ; the world of animals 
and plants; the secrets of space; the 

* Trenotu 
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wondfera of the stars and of the regujus 
beyond the stars. To become acquainted 
with all the beautiful and interesting spots 
of our ‘Own world would indeed be some- 
thing to look forward to — and our w'orld 
is but one of many millions. I some- 
times wonder as I look away to the stars 
at night whether it will ever be my 
privilege as a disembodied spirit to visit 
and explore them. When we had made 
the great tour fresh interests woul<l have 
arisen, and we might well begin again. 

Here then is an infinity of interest 
without anxiety. So that at last the only 
doubt may be 

“ Lest an oteraity sbould not stiflice 

To take the measure and the hrcadth and height 

Of what there is reserved in Paradise 
Its ever-new delight.” ^ 

T feel that to me, said Greg, “ God has 
promised not the heaven of the ascetic 
temper, or the dogmatic theologian, or of 
* TreuMh. 
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the subtle mystic, or of the stem fnartyr 
ready alike to iniiict and bear ; • but a 
heaven of purified and permanent aifec , 
tions — of a book of knowledge witlf eternal 
leaves, and unbounded capacities to read 
it — of those we love ever round us, never 
misconceiving us, or being harassed by us : 
— of glorious work to do, and adequate 
faculties to do it — a world of solved 
problems, as well as of realised ideals.” 

Cicero surely did not exaggerate when 
he said, “ O glorious day ! when I shall 
depart to that divine company and assem- 
blage of spirits, and quit this troubled and 
polluted scene. For i sJiall go not only to 
those great men of whom I have spoken be- 
fore, but also to my dear Cato, than whom 
never was better man born, nor more dis- 
tinguished for pious afiection ; whose body 
was burned by me, whereas, on the con- 
trary, it was fitting that mine should be 
burned by him. But his soul not desert- 
ing me, but oft looking back, no doubt' 

T 
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departed to these re^gions whither it saw 
that 1 myself was destined to come. 
Which, though a distress to me, I seemed 
patientfy to endure : not that I bore it 
with indifference, but I comforted myself 
with the recollection that the separation 
and distance between us would not con- 
tinue long. For these reasons, 0 Scipio 
(since you said that you with Lselius were 
accustomed to wonder at this), old age is 
tolerable to me, and not only not irksome, 
but even delightful. And if 1 am wrong 
in this, that I believe the souls of men to 
be immortal, I willingly delude myself: nor 
do I desire that this mistake, in which 
I take pleasure, should be wrested from 
me as long as I live; but if I, when 
dead, shall have no consciousness, as some 
narrow-minded philosophers imagine, I 
do not fear lest dead philosophers should 
ridicule this my delusion.” 

Nor can I omit the striking passage 
''in the Apology, when, defending himseH 
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before the people of AtJiens, BocratSs says, 
“ Let us reflect iu another way, and we 
shall see that there is great reason to hope 
that death is a good ; for one of two 
things — either death is a state of nothing- 
ness and utter unconsciousness, or, as men 
say, there is a change and migration of 
the soul from this world to another. 
Now if you suppose that there is no con- 
sciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of 
him who is undistm*bed even by dreams, 
death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the 
night in which his sleep was undis- 
turbed by dreams, and were to com- 
pare with this the other days and 
nights of his life, and then were to 
tell us how many days and nights he 
had passed in the course of his life better 
and more pleasantly than this one, I think 
that no man, I will not say a private 
man, but not even the Great King, wiU 
find many such days or nights, when com-* 
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pared with the othets. Now, if death is 
like tli^s, I say that to die is gain ; for 
eternity is then only a single night. But 
if death is the journey to another place, 
and there, as men say, all the dead are, 
what good, 0 my friends and judges, 
can be greater than this ? 

“ If, indeed, when the pilgrim arrives in 
the world below, he is delivered from the 
professors of justice in this world, and 
finds the true judges, who are said to 
give judgment there, — ^Minos, and Rhada- 
manthus, and .^acus, and Triptolemus, 
and other sons of God who were righteous 
in their own life, — that pilgrimage will in- 
deed be worth making. What would not 
a man give if he might converse with 
Orpheus, and Musseus, and Hesiod, and 
Homer ? Nay, if this be true, let me die 
again and again. I myself, too, shall have 
a wonderful interest in there meeting and 
conversing with Palamedes, and Ajax the 
son of Telamon, and other heroes of old, 
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wlio have sufiered death through an unjust 
judgmeni; and there will be no small 
pleasure, as 1 think, in comparing my own 
sufferings with theirs. Above all, I shall 
then be able to continue my search into 
true and false knowledge; as in this 
world, so also in that; and I shall find 
out who is wise, and who pretends to be 
wise, and is not. What would not a man 
give, O judges, to be aljle to examine the 
leader of the great Ti-ojau expedition ; 
or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless 
others, men and women too ! What in- 
finite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions. 
In another world they do not put a man 
to death for asking questions^; assuredly 
not. For besides being happier in that 
world than in this, they will be immortal, 
if what is said be true. 

“ Wherefore, 0 judges, be of good cheer 
about death, and know of a certainty 
that no evil can happen to a good man, 

* Referring to the oauee of hie own oondemnafior. 
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either in life or after death. He and his 
are not neglected by the gods; nor has 
my own approaching end happened by 
mere chance. But I see clearly that to 
die and be released was better for me ; 
and therefore the oracle gave no sign. 
For which reason, also, I am not angry 
with my condemners,*or with my accusers; 
they have done me no harm,’ although 
they did not mean to do me any good ; 
and for this I may gently blame them. 
The hour of departure has arrived, and 
we go our ways — I to die and you 
to live. Which is better God only 
knows." 

In the Wisdom of Solomon we are 
promised that — 

“The souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God, and there shall no tor- 
ment touch them, 

“ In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die; and their departure is 
taken for misery. 
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“ And their going from us to he tittei 
destruction ; but they are in peace. 

For though they be punished in the 
sight of men, yet is their hope full of 
immortality. 

“And having been a little chastised, 
they shall be greatly rewarded : for God 
proved them, and found them worthy for 
himself.” 

And assuredly, if in the hour of death 
the conscience is at peace, the mind need 
not be troubled. The future is full of 
doubt, indeed, but fuller still of hope. 

If we are entering upon a rest after the 
struggles of life, 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest," 

that to many a weary soul will be a wel- 
come bourne, and even then we may say, 

“ 0 Death 1 where ia tliy sting 1 
0 Grave ! where is thy victory ? " 

On the other hand, if, trusting humbly 
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but confidentiy in the goodness of an 
Almighty and loving Father, we are 
entering on a new sphere of existence, 
where we may look forward to meet not 
only those Great Men of whom we have 
heard so much, those whose works we have 
read and enjoyed, but those also whom we 
have loved and lost ; when we sbnll leave 
behind us the bonds of the llesh and 
the limitations of our earthly existence ; 
when we shall join the Angels, the Arch- 
angels, and all the company of Heaven, — 
then, indeed, we may cherish a sure and 
certain hope that the interests and plea- 
sures of this world are as nothing, com- 
pared to those of the life that awaits us 
in our Eternal Home, 


THE END 


PrhihdhyXX, ^ R. CrAWK, I.iMirrr), 
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